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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLey. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


MADAME APPEARS IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


O every one seemed likely to have his own way. There 
had never been but one disturbing cause—the incompris 
André Desilles ; and he was dead, and out of the way. 
If he had never (been reported to have) said those words 

about Mathilde’s ugliness, things might have been otherwise. 

But André Desilles was what is called a square man, and would 
not fit into a round hole; and he was dead on the stones of Nanci, and 
there was an end of him. And Adele cried over the quiet, melancholy 
baby for one whole September afternoon, for she had a very tender 
little heart ; and she told the melancholy baby that she had always 
told him what would come of this odious, this wicked, revolution 
(which she had not, by the bye), and the baby screwed its face into 
the ghost of a giggle. And she went sadly among her flowers for 
nearly a day. . 

Sir Lionel Somers, coming softly, as was his custom, into the great 
room at Sheepsden, saw Mathilde staring out of window towards the 
south-east. 

He came up and kissed her hair; and she turned a perfectly 
white face towards him, in which there was an expression of 
ghastly wonder and terror. ‘ Lionel,” she said, quietly, “they have 
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killed André. The soldiers have shot him stark dead upon the stones 
at Nanci. Old André! I cannot understand it. Will you stay by 
me and bear with me? for I feel as if all the world were gone from 
me but you ; and there is no church here.” 


So the interest of our story concentrates now, I hope naturally, 
upon the two sisters, and, to some extent, on the two houses in which 
they lived so entirely separated from one another. 

Montauban, now utterly destroyed as an evil and unbearable thing, 
was a typical place—a place so remarkable as to be almost worth 
recalling again. Approaching it from almost any quarter, you passed 
through miserable villages, the foreheads of whose inhabitants were 
stamped not so much with the seal of Revolution as with the blood- 
red Cain-mark of Jacquerie. Read Arthur Young, and see how 
much they will bear. The approaches to Montauban were an ex- 
ception in Brittany, where the peasants had still so much faith in 
landlord and priest as to be ready to die for them, would they only 
lead. 

Passing these miserable villages you rose to the level of the great 
forest, and looked upon an ocean of trees, an apparently level ocean, 
from the diametrical centre of which, on the only mound in that 
- great wooded plateau, rose the castle, dominating the highest tree : 
a lurid mass of crimson and purple, many-peaked, fantastic, with one 
great tower of flat slate standing high aloft above the others. It 
looked like a vast red ship at anchor in and above an endless ocean 
of green forest. Was it beautiful? It was beautiful beyond measure, 
with the beauty of Jezebel. Peasants and travellers sometimes saw 
it aloft from afar, like the evil wild sunset of a day grown hopeless, 
of a day so hopeless that men turned in despair to the very night itself, 
hoping only for what weather the morrow’s sun would bring. The 
interior of this beautiful domain had been, hitherto, nameless wicked- 
ness ; outside, a desolate Paradise of boars, wolves, and stags as far 
as the eye could reach. The inside of it abomination, the outside of 
it desolation. If ever a place had reached the requirements of the 
abomination of desolation, it was Montauban. 

And here had come two of the gentlest, most innocent, souls ever 
born into the world, and had taken possession of it—Adéle and 
Father Martin. To them this wicked place was an Eden of perfect 
purity and beauty. There was no evil for them. Some souls can 
make an Eden in a reformatory. I learnt that fact twenty-five years 
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ago, when I first saw the late Miss Neave (now, I fear, forgotten 
with her work,) among the fallen and refractory girls at Manor 
House. 

So Father Martin and Adele, and the very melancholy baby lived 
in the red castle, and for music heard the wolves howl at night; 
with the marks of the tapage of the now-banished Mamelukes all 
around them, and the ghosts of old iniquities rustling in every 
corridor. 


Wipe the palette of these chromes and vermilions, and let us have 
some grey. Enough of Montauban for the present. Let us breathe 
without four miles of a dense forest all round us. Let us see where 
the other sister was. Let us have a look at Sheepsden. 


How brisk and nimble the south-west wind comes here then ! 
Take off your hat and sit on the close turf, and drink it in like the 
best of all good champagne. And you shall have music with your 
wine. If you do not believe me, listen. What is that sound like 
the low rushing of innumerable violins up toa great passage? That 
is the wind amidst the grass and among the fir trees, high over head. 
What is that strange, booming, subdued harmony, which comes in so 
well, as though of the wind instruments supporting the sibilant rush 
of the violins? That is the lowing and the bleating of the cattle and 
the sheep. What is that magnificent golden staccato which comes in 
and subdues and harmonises with everything else? That is the sound 
of the minster bells at Stourminster Osborne rung by our young men. 
They are in for a grandsire triple, and will do it under the hour ; 
such wonderful young men are ours. Music? You shall have 
music enough here, if you will listen to it,—better than Brittany 
bagpipes. 

Scenery again. Is not this better, and better used, than the dull,. 
everlasting woodlands of Brittany? In all Brittany is there one 
grand chalk down so fine as this, hurling itself down suddenly into 
the level of the valley, and so wonderfully well utilised from the 
summit, where the short, sweet thymy sward is nibbled by the sheep, 
down to the rich base, where it subsides into the cattle-bearing 
meadows? No forest here nearer than Cranbourne or the New 
Forest. The peasants in these parts would not stand wolves and 
wild boars ; and let that matter be understood very early and with 
singular emphasis. Gilbert White tells us that a lord in his parts 
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tried to introduce them, near about this time, ‘‘ but the people rose 
on them and destroyed them.” It seems, sometimes, a pity that the 
French people should not have made their will known sooner. But 
this was their first revolution ; ours was over and gone one hundred 
and fifty years. And so it was a pleasanter thing to live at grey dim 
Sheepsden, among the elms, below the fir trees, than it was to live at 
the dark red Montauban, rising, as if on an altar, above the level forest. 

Although one would much rather have been at Sheepsden in those 
times, yet action, the thing which a story-teller must attend to first, 
was all at Montauban. The reader may say that both places were 
equally dull; that Sir Lionel and Mathilde, philandering—almost 
platonically—at Sheepsden, were scarcely less dull than Adéle and 
Father Martin philandering—quite platonically—at Montauban. To 
which I answer, by no means. At Sheepsden there was no Madame 
D’Isigny ; now, on the other hand, at Montauban there was. 

She had got in there. Father Martin knew that she would, and 
wondered how ; and she did. Though he knew that she would, he 
‘wondered how she would do it ; and as time went on, and she made 
no sign, but lived in her old house in the Rue de Jesuil, at Dinan, 
apparently quite contented, this very foolish priest began to think 
that Medea was going to keep her word, and was not going to in- 
volve Adéle in any of her very dangerous political schemes. 

Foolish priest! Did he not know that there comes a time in 
every house when something happens with which the priest has 
nothing to do at all—when he is of less importance, and of less 
authority, than the dirtiest old charwoman who has had a family ; a 
time when he is put out of court as an inexpert, and has to get his 
meals as he may; and when some member of his flock is certain 
to rise from her knees, in the middle of prayers or mass, and leave 
the room hurriedly on a false, or purely fictitious, alarm from the 
nursery? Where is your priest at such atime? Nowhere. Father 
Martin had not calculated on this; but, on the other hand, Madame 
-had. 

The melancholy baby fell ill, and they sent for the doctor. Now 
it will raise your opinion of Madame’s power of conspiracy when I 
tell you that she had brought up one of the discharged Mamelukes 
to do her bidding, paying him nearly enough to keep his fellows, for 
the mere purpose of watching the only available doctor’s house for 
her. The messenger arrived from Montauban at one o’clock in the 
day. By ten o’clock at night this exemplary young man was before 
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Madame D’Isigny’s door, in the cross street above the Jesuil gate, 
at Dinan, rather drunk, but remembering his message. 

No one answered his knocks, and there was no bell. He at last 
bethought himself of opening the door, and did so, shutting it behind 
him, in terror of the anger of the terrible lady who was somewhere 
within. 

It was so dead, so silent, so cold, and so dark, that it appalled 
him, drunk as he was. He groped his way along a slippery, slimy 
passage, paved with slate, until he tumbled against some stone stairs, 
up which he went, and arrived at a long, dark corridor, through the 
window at the end of which corridor the moon seemed to have bent 
down to have a sly look at him ; after which she disappeared. This 
exemplary young Mameluke began to think that he had been having 
more to drink than was good for him lately, which was indeed the 
fact, and was inclined to call out; but was only deterred from 
fear of the terrible Madame appearing. He opened very gently, ac- 
cording to his training, door after door along this corridor, and looked. 
into the rooms. Four of these rooms in succession were dark and 
silent, which frightened him; the fifth, which was lit up, he opened: 
w h more confidence, but very quietly. 

A very beautiful girl was lying in bed, asleep. She had been 
reading in bed, and had left her lamp burning, so that its light was 
shed upon her face. Her right arm had pulled the clothes up on to 
her throat, her ieft arm lay bare over the coverlet, with the book she 
had been reading rallen idly from her hand. Her cheek was pressed 
on to the pillow, and over the pillow lay her hair, spread out like the 
seaweed on the racks at St. Malo. Our tipsy Mameluke shut this 
door pretty quickly. It is difficult to brutalise a man before he is 
one-and-twenty. He closed the door in terror, and stood once 
more in the dark corridor. 

The young man passed along the passage until he came to the 
window at the end, through which the moon had looked at him, and 
then he perceived that the keyhole of the door to the left of him was 
illuminated, and he heard voices. 

He listened, as his nature directed him, but although he could 
hear every word, he could not understand one. There were, he 
guessed, four people in the room, and they were speaking of 
numbers—51, 52, 53, 54, were the first numbers he heard. Each 
number was read out by a rather pleasant female voice; and after 
each number there was discussion. Fifty-one and fifty-two seemed, 
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to this rapidly sobering young man, to pass without challenge ; fifty- 
three, however, was most strongly objected to by two out of the 
four voices. Fifty-three, it seemed to the young man, must be a 
terrible fellow. Hearing the catalogue of fifty-three’s crimes, our 
young Mameluke began to feel himself rather a respectable and 
virtuous youth. 

The way in which this fifty-three, nameless for evermore, was 
denounced by the two dissentient voices, made our young man 
very much inclined to bolt. There was nothing which fifty-three 
had not done. The loudest of the denunciatory voices summed up 
his crimes. Friend of Lafayette, friend of Mirabeau, friend—would 
Madame pardon him—of D’Isigny, lover—would Madame once 
again pardon him, these were not times for hiding truth—of a young 
lady who was the open and avowed friend of the devil Marat. 

The second denunciatory voice took up the tale, but very shortly. 
This gentleman shortly said that unless fifty-three was removed from 
the roll, he would blow his brains out with a pistol. 

** You heat yourselves unnecessarily, you two,” said the strong 
voice of Madame D’Isigny. “Fifty-three is removed from the list. 
In fact, he is dead, and has saved us all trouble. He struck out for 
the law at last, and the men of his regiment killed him, He was 
worth the whole lot of you put together. And Marat again! Why 
do you call Marat a devil? I talked with him the other day, and 
thought him rather a good fellow. He wants to hang us and our 
party up in arow; and we, on the other hand, want to hang him 
and his party up in a row. It is equal, is it not? I rather like 
your Marat; he speaks out and says what he wants.” 

There was a dead silence after this very terrible speech. No one 
seemed inclined to say a word. ‘The roll of numbers was read on, 
until there was a violent hitch at fifty-nine and sixty. Over these 
two numbers there was battle royal; on the one side Madame, on 
the other the four voices. The argument was so fierce and so loud 
that its purport could not be gathered by the listener ; but Madame’s 
voice was the loudest and most determined of all the voices, and in 
the end prevailed. The first coherent thing said about these two 
numbers was in the voice of Madame herself. 

‘You are all imbeciles about these two men. You say they are 
tainted with the new opinions ; it is true. You say they are fools ; 
also true. But they are both thoroughly frightened at the Revolution, 
and will stay in heart with us, while at the same time they will keep 
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up social communications with, at all events, the Feuillans, and will 
do us infinite service. Why fifty-nine, my husband, visits Marat ; 
and sixty is a fool who has married my daughter. I tell you that 
we must keep these two with us.” 

The gentleman who had proposed to blow his brains out, asked 
whether, as Madame was so resolute in retaining her husband’s 
name on the list, it would not be better to utilise him in some way. 
Could they not, for instance, get M. D’Isigny to act as their agent 
in buying up Marat. Marat was a most notoriously needy man, 
and a very dangerous man. Madame’s husband was a friend of his ; 
was it not possible that she could use her influence on her husband 
to bring about the negotiation. 

Madame’s answer was, ‘** No. I am not afraid of my husband or of 
anything else, as the world most notoriously knows; but I should hardly 
like to face him with such an iniquitous proposition. Again, you people 
are, as I have often told you, silly, and know nothing. You could 
as little bribe Marat as you could get D’Isigny to take your bribe to 
him. ‘Every man has his price,’ some one said. I tell you they 
lie,and are fools. A fanatic has no price. You do not know a 
fanatic: look at me then and see one; and the madman Marat is 
another. We have no price. We are enragés.” 

All the numbers up to 72 seemed to go right to this listening and 
somewhat crapulous groom. ‘There was a hitch and a discussion 
at this number however, which he only partly heard, as he became’ 
painfully aware that some one was trying the front door as he had 
done, and that his time was short, unless he wished to be caught 
listening. 

This discussion was not so loud as the others. Madame had 
bullied the rest of the conspirators so thoroughly. ‘I tell you,” she 
said, “¢ that I expect a summons which will call me to Montauban ; 
and once in that house, let those who would turn me out, try. My 
daughter Adéle is foolish, and I can mould her. The priest will be 
with us in the end, or die. Hark! some one knocks!” 

In fact it was the case. ‘The-crapulous groom, hearing a belated 
conspirator come blundering up the stone staircase in the dark, 
clicking his sword against the stone walls, began to reflect that if he 
was caught listening there, his life was not worth, in time two 
minutes, in money not a livre and a half (reducible in the present 
French currency to one franc and eighty to eighty-five centimes) ; 
so he knocked. 
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Madame was deaf to the first knock, but our young man was so 
painfully alive to the fact of a bloodthirsty aristocrat with a sword, 
blundering through the darkness towards him, that he knocked again 
almost furiously. The advancing aristocrat cried out, ‘* Qui vive,” 
and Madame cried out, “Entrez.” The young man accepted 
Madame’s invitation, and went in. 

Of course there was no one but Madame, and she had on a silver 
stirrup, and was netting fishermen’s nets. The young man was not 
wise, but having been listening for nearly an hour outside the door, 
the behaviour of Madame did seem to him a little overdone. Even 
in his benighted mind there arose a dim consciousness that Madame 
was overdoing it, and that he could have done it better himself. He 
could hear the other conspirators squabbling in fierce whispers in the 
next room perfectly plain; and here was Madame netting away, 
in spectacles, and not making very good weather of that, as a sailor 
might say. Our young man had no objection to a farce, but he liked 
it done well. He liked a tone of probability about it. There was 
no probability here. 

All embarrassment was saved in his case, for the latest conspirator 
blundered over him as he stood in the doorway, and shot him into 
the middle of the room. The Mameluke, turning to offer a mild 
remonstrance, perceived at once that the belated royalist was deeply 
disguised in liquor. _ 

Madame pointed out the fact to this belated aristocrat in that ex- 
tremely emphatic language which I have previously noticed as being a 
specialité of hers. ‘The language was too emphatic for reproduction, 
and the aristocrat resented it. After balancing himself carefully, he 
informed Madame, who was perfectly unconcerned, that it was foreign 
to his nature to resent an insult from a lady, and then retired, 1e- 
venging himself by swearing awfully along the corridor. Madame 
heard him fall down stairs with perfect equanimity, and silently turned 
her stony gaze on the terror-stricken Mameluke. 

He delivered his message under the influence of that Gorgon 
stare. The son and heir of the house of De Valognes was dzn- 
gerously ill. 

“I am en route for Montauban, you people,” he heard her szy. 
“Don’t make greater imbeciles of yourselves than you can help 
without me. We shall none of us meet very likely for a long time, 
for once in that house, in the midst of that loyal population, I shall 
remain. And you will send no more communications to me, with- 
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out my orders. There are snakes in the grass. Just come into the 
front room again fora moment. There is a young man there whose 
portrait I want taken.” 

The young man heard a trampling of feet, and a rattling of swords, 
and a moment afterwards the whole of these very dangerous Vendean 
conspirators were before him, looking at him. What little nerve he 
had left was gone, as they say, through the heels of his boots, by 
now ; he was simply desperate. Fourteen gentlemen of the class 
whose desperate mettle he knew, having lived among such for good 
or for evil all his life. And these fourteen terrible gentlemen calmly 
fixed their twenty-eight eyes on him with a view to future recog- 
nition. Marat would have shaken his tawny hair, stretched out his 
ten fingers, and given them utter defiance; Danton would have 
hurled some of his terrible words at their heads ; Robespierre would 
have—I do not know what Robespierre would have done—nobody 
seems to understand that man, not even Lewes. But the wild young 
Mameluke, a parasite on their tree, was simply stricken with terror at 
the dreadful array of fourteen of the order which he had been taught 
to dread and had learned to hate, standing before him with their 
eyes on his face. And besides there was Madame D’Isigny smiling 
carelessly upon him. 

These particular fourteen were a set; Mameluke knew them 
all save two; and those two stood in front of the others. 

Madame D’Isigny said, ‘I have trusted and paid this young man, 
Messieurs, You will remember him again.” 

A very young gentleman among the crowd suddenly said, “ It 
becomes then a question whether or no the highest and purest 
morality does not dictate his death, Madame’s indiscretion is 
enormous. I do not see hcw we can save ourselves and the cause 
without the death of this young man.” 

The terrified Mameluke cast his eyes on the two men who stood 
in advance of the rest, in utter despair. He saw that they were 
laughing at this bloodthirsty nonsense, and took heart at once. A 
valet is as used to judge men by their appearance as another, and 
he looked at these two with wonder, with the more wonder because 
one of them, the one who stood in advance of the other, was not a 
gentleman at all, but a young man, a little over twenty-five, who 
seemed half-sailor, half-peasant. Yet the magnificent gentleman 
who stood rather behind this peasant, and kept his arm affectionately 
on his shoulder, was from his entourage, a gentleman of the first 
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water; and they were both, evidently, in some way or another, 
men of mark. Indeed they were. The sailor-peasant who stood 
nearest to him, was Charette; the nobleman who had his arm in 
the French way round his neck, was Henri de la Rochejacquelein— 
names, like Danton’s, “‘ not unknown in the Revolution.” 

“Stop that nonsense, De Morbihan,” said La Rochejacquelein, 
after he and Charette had had their laugh together. ‘* We have no 
intention of murdering the young man. You disgrace the King. He 
gets his dismissal from Madame.” 

“ Swear him,” said De Morbihan, coming forward. 

“ Nonsense ! ”’ said Charette. ‘* What would be the use of that ? 
What is his oath worth until he understands the question? Let me 
speak to him. Look at me, young man.” 

The young man looked at the sailor, and felt that he would rather 
have looked at a pleasanter face. It was determined, it was calm ; 
but there was a twinkle of ferocity about the eyes, which he did not 
like at all. 

“< If you hold your tongue, you are safe. If you speak, you die: 
whether you are in Brittany, in Paris, in London, you die. You 
would ask, are we assassins, then? We answer, not as yet. Do 
not force us to become so. Your life is in your own hands, and not 
in ours. To keep it safe you had better join us.” 

The young man thought so also; but at that moment Charette 
was thrust aside by Madame D’Isigny, who said : 

“Leave him, Charette; he is under my care. Go, at once, to 
Montauban, and tell Father Martin that I am coming.” 

“¢ Madame, I am afraid of the forest alone.” 

“¢ Believe that Captain Charette the Sailor is behind you, my friend, 
and you will not fear the wolves. Go, now, swiftly and straight, 
and remember that I am following. I also dread the forest, and so 
may require some of these gentlemen to follow me. Let us find you 
there, my good young man, with your message safely delivered when 
I arrive, or some of my escort may take it into their heads to look 
after you as they return.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


MADAME’S PLOT PROSPERS. 


FaTHER MartTINn summoned the major-domo. He was walking 
quickly up and down the room in a state of comical confusion and 
ill-temper. ‘* Madame the mother of the Marquise is coming,” he 
said. 

“ Does Madame stay long? ” asked the major domo. 

“ Yes ; in permanence,” snapped Father Martin. ‘I have tried 
hard to keep her from getting her foot into the house; but she has 
got it in, in spite of me, and she will take it out again no more. No 
more ! ” 

“What rooms shall I prepare for Madame ? ” 

‘“* Those in the extreme end of the east wing, or the west wing, 
or in the attics, or anyurhann, where the clack of her tongue may not 
be heard by passers by.” 

‘Will the east wing do, M. le Curé ts 

“ Tf it is out of the way it will.” 


“It is retired. Does Madame expect guests?” 


“T suppose so. Women seldom talk their own nonsense without 
listeners.” 


*¢ Will Madame receive many ? ” 

“Yes ; all the fools in Brittany,” said Father Martin, testily. 

So Madame arrived, and nursed the melancholy baby. I dare say 
her presence had something to do with the extraordinary complacent 
misery of that child. Possibly, also, the expression of Father 
Martin’s face reflected itself in some way on the baby’s ; for Father 
Martin’s expression of face was extremely melancholy. For 
Madame’s messenger, the Mameluke, like a loose-mouthed young 
Auvergnois, finding himself under the protection of a tight-mouthed, 
determined Breton-Norman, like Father Martin, had not only given 
Madame’s message, but had told Father Martin every detail of the 
extraordinary circumstances under which it was sent. He looked 
over his shoulder once or twice, to see if Charette was behind him; 
but the instinct of gabble was too strong for him, and he told Father 
Martin everything, from beginning to end. He saw that the chateau 


was to be made the centre of a great Royalist plot ; and he groaned 
helplessly. 
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Madame did her duty as a mother by Adele and the baby, and then 
retired into her rooms again. ‘ In the present state of politics,” she 
said, ‘“‘she did not wish to speak too much to her daughter on any 
subject which would be likely to agitate her. She confessed that she 
herself felt strongly on politics,—an old woman might without offence. 
Her daughter’s husband had taken up, to a certain extent, with the 
new ideas. Nothing was more wicked than to cast any word between 
man and wife which would lessen their respect for one another. 
Therefore, she felt it her duty to see as little of Adéle as possible. 
Yet she had her sentiments as a mother, and only asked to see her 
daughter once a day, if Father Martin did not object. The good 
father would allow for her weakness towards her own daughter. 
The good father (she never could keep that forked snake’s tongue of 
hers between her teeth long togéther) knew nothing of these things 
He was too righteous, too far removed from human passions to 
appreciate the revivified storge which came upon a mother when her 
daughter first gave her rank as a grandmother. The good father, in 
his perfect righteousness, would forgive a poor, sinful, old woman 
for taking an interest in her own daughter. Might she see her own 
daughter once a day? How long might she stay? And, oh! might 
she go to mass? ” 

I don’t know what Father Martin was going to say when she said 
this. What he said was, “*‘ Madame, you may go to—(she says he 
made a pause here, he said he did nothing of the kind)—mass as 
often as you like.” 

Father Martin rather astonished the old major-domo after this. 
The major-domo was giving the good father his dinner on a Friday— 
the very day of this conversation—and his dinner consisted of trout— 
a consommé, or something of that sort—I do not understand gastric 
matters. I doubt there was meat in the gravy of it, and that the 
good father was committing venial sin in eating it; but that was the 
cook’s fault, for no one was more particular than Father Martin in 
observing what I call the superstitions of his Church; and the old 
servants loved him so well that they deluded him out of his fasts. 
However, he left his trout untasted, and after a long silence, rose up 
and walked to and fro. Then he turned suddenly on the major-domo, 
pointed his finger at him, and said: 

“You can manage them if they don’t take to lying; but when 
they take to lying persistently, what are you todo? You can’t tell 
them of it, you know.” 
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And the major-domo, without the wildest idea of what Father 
Martin spoke about, said promptly, with the well-trained dexterity of 
an old servant, and he a Frenchman: ‘Such a course would be 
wrong in two ways: in the first, it would be impolitic; in the 
second, ungentlemanlike.” 

Father Martin looked at him with wonder and astonishment. 

*¢ Do you mean to say that you understand my allusion?” 

“ Not at all, M. Abbé, but it is necessary for a servant to give 
a polite answer.” 

** Do you know, my dear friend, that you are very little removed 
from a foolish person,” said Father Martin. 

“Tt is most likely, M. l’Abbé. For my part I quite believe it.” 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE PIETY AND VIRTUE OF MADAME D’ISIGNY. 


Mapame D’Isicny being thus established at Montauban, beyond 
Father Martin’s powers of removal, months and months went on, 
and she only sat netting fishermen’s nets, being profoundly affectionate 
to Adéle, and profoundly deferential to Father Martin. 

She profited deeply by this good man’s ministrations. She had 
been, and she confessed it, exasperated by her husband’s incessant 
contradiction into a state of fury ; but that, she told Father Martin, 
was all passed, and she forgave him. Would it not be possible, 
she asked him, to bring about a reconciliation. She for one was 
ready. 

Father Martin would be delighted to undertake the negotiation. 
Whereupon Madame dissolved into tears, and blessed him. 

Next, it appeared that her religious state was all wrong together, 
and required seeing to. She never, she said, would have got into 
her late state of fury if she had had the benefit of his offices. 
Would he direct her? To which Martin replied that he should be 
most happy to do so, 

‘IT will show you your duties, Madame, in a perfectly plain 
manner. It will be better for all who are connected with you if you 
will follow them. I direct you therefore this night to meditate on 
the patriarch Abraham, who represents hospitality, in order that you 
may not abuse that of your noble and good son-in-law, by ruining 
his very foolish wife. I also direct you to pray to the Virgin, who 
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represents the piety of a mother towards her child. I will also to- 
morrow, Madame, preach in the chapel to these Bretons, and I will 
illustrate and expose the later and spurious legend of St. Elizabeth, 
of Thuringia—the legend of the loaves and the roses, Madame ; the 
legend which makes the good God himself back up a lie by a 
miracle ; a thing which he never did yet, Madame, and never will.” 

Father Martin was not a woman’s priest, as I have remarked before. 

In spite of such very prononcé spiritual directions as these, 
Madame believed she was humbugging him. I rather begin to be- 
lieve that a thorough-going conspirator will believe anything—even 
that every needy rascal, to whom he unfolds his plans, will not sell 
him for a gallon of beer; else why did that celebrated ‘“ party 
leader,” Catiline, go down to the house on a certain occasion. The 
Philistine Cicero is generally too strong for the Samson of con- 
spiracy ; for conspiracy generally ends in the breaking of shop 
windows, and the world hates that just now, as much as it does the 
devil. 

Madame D’Isigny would have deceived a younger priest; she 
only puzzled him, without for a moment putting him off his guard. 
“What an awful fool that woman is!” he said. ‘* Does she be- 
lieve that I can forget that eight months ago she was the most 
furious woman in France. Does she conceive me to be a man de- 
prived of memory? Does she think that this continued quiescence 
on her part will lull me to sleep? She evidently does, and is there- 
fore mad. I wish to heaven she would make her next move, I am 
sick of this.’* 

Madame, however, continued in a state of the most masterly in- 
activity. She knew that her work was being done better elsewhere, 
and that her réle was to wait. She knew, although she had no 
precise intelligence, that the great earthquake was getting ready its 
forces ; the great earthquake which was now preparing its vast sea- 
wave in the south-west; that great earthquake-wave which was 
to burst at its northern point against the granite rocks of Mont 
Dol, and then recede, leaving greater ruin in its track than did the 
earthquake-wave described by Darwin at Concepcion. She knew 
all that, and sat contented, believing that she was humbugging 
Father Martin, and believing that the majority of the down-trodden 
masses of France would rise as one man, on the side of their op- 
pressors. For what will not conspirators believe? Alas! our late 
police reports will tell you. 
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She sat there, netting nets, in 1791, at nearly the furthest point 
northward which the wave of reaction ever reached. The wave 
rose, burst, and retreated; and four years afterwards, a person, 
different from her, Carrier, long-faced, lanthorn-jawed lawyer of 
Auvergne, was at the southern point of its retreat, at Nantes. 

But she made no sign for months and months. She was a terrible 
woman, more terrible than Medea, and there was something to 
Father Martin perfectly awful in her quiescence. He knew her, no 
man better. He had a sharp keen tongue, and more brains than she. 
He had managed her and bullied her in old times; now he was 
utterly powerless, If she had gone on her old plan of violent objur- 
gation, he could have done something, but now in her silent mood 
he could do nothing. She was so dreadfully good. ‘The contem- 
plation of this phase in her behaviour exasperates me, after eighty 
years, into the vulgarism of saying that butter would not melt in her 
mouth. Conceive then the effect which her inactivity must have 
had on a warm-hearted and warm-spoken man like Father Martin. 
If he smote her on the right cheek she immediately turned the 
other; and when he smote her on that cheek, as I regret to say 
he always did, she turned the original cheek again, with a charm- 
ing smile. 

“T can do nothing on earth with your mother-in-law,” he said, 
testily, one day to Adéle, when they were walking together among 
the empty flower-beds, for time had gone on. ‘I can do nothing 
with her at all.” 

“¢ She is converted,” said Adele. ‘It is you who have converted 
her, you good man. How good she is—how amiable. How wicked 
I must have been ever to have hated her.” 

Martin was too good a man to sow seeds of discord, or even to 
give a caution between mother and child. He said nothing now ; 
but when he was gone to his room, he said to himself, “‘ I wonder 
when and how she will show her hand, and how she will show it.” 

She only continued her devotions, and the house went on much as 
ever. There were two or three visits from Louis, and two or three 
letters from her father and from Sheepsden, that was all. Martin 
went out about the forest, and through the forest to the poor people, 
generally accompanied by the oldest forester. 

One morning as he was starting he said to his companion: ‘‘ Who 
is that young man who bowed to me just now? Have I not seen 
his face before ? ”” 
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The forester replied: ‘ C’est l’Auvergnois de Madame Isigny.” 

“The what?” said Father Martin, stopping abruptly. 

The old forester, with all the pleasure which a servant feels in ex- 
citing your curiosity and astonishment, gladly enlarged upon his 
text. 

“The Auvergnois, one of those whom the good father had so 
rightly discharged, and whom Madame had taken back into her 
service. Was Monsieur not aware? 

“Why! ” said Martin, stopping still ; “‘ she asked me to discharge 
them.” 

“‘ That is very possible, yet she has taken one of them back. It 
was he who took the account of my Lord the Count’s illness to 
Dinan, and brought her here.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
IN WHICH MADAME BECOMES ONCE MORE ENRAGED. 


One day, Adele and Father Martin, standing on the terrace and 
looking along the northward avenue, saw, in the extreme distance, 
above a mile away, a group dressed in black, which puzzled them 
still more and more as they very slowly approached. When they 
were close enough to them, they made them out to be a company of 
nine nuns. 

“ What can be the meaning of this?” asked Martin. And 
Adéle said, ‘* Can it be my aunt ? ” 

It was indeed. Saint Catherine’s had escaped for a longer time 
than its Superior had expected, but a revolutionary band had 
remembered it at last, and swarmed in suddenly at primes. Sister 
Priscilla, trying to save the pix, was killed by a young man, and 
was in glory, for which they gave thanks. Sister Priscilla had been 
apt to be contradictory and use strenuous language with regard to 
trifling backslidings of other sisters, but they had loved her almost 
the best of all. Tthe convent was burnt, and they were left so 
utterly helpless that it had been two days before sisters Veronica and 
Acquila, who were very strong, had been able to get the grave of 
sister Priscilla deep enough. When they had buried her, sleeping 
in the forest, (which was bad for sister Anne’s rheumatism,) they 
were about to prepare themselves for death, having nothing to eat, 
when the Superior, directed of God, bethought herself of her niece’s 
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chateau of Montauban, feeling assured that they would find a 
welcome there. So they had started, singing hymns and offices for 
the comfort of sister Pavida, who was afraid of wolves, and 
screamed out when she saw a squirrel or hare; and coming very 
slowly, in consequence of sister Podagra’s corns, originally inflicted 
on her for inattention in chapel, and not subsequently mitigated by 
frequent prayers, although there had been no visible backsliding on 
her part. They had avoided Dinan, as being dangerous, and had 
got the route from godly peasants, one of whom had given them 
bread and honey and milk, and had let them sleep in his barn: for 
him they would pray. And so they had arrived. 

Here they stood, this jetsam from the mad sea of revolution, cast 
on this strange shore,—women whose lives had been given to God 
and to good works. Old enough, some of them, to be grandmothers ; 
simple in the ways of the world as babies ; utterly helpless, yet per- 
fectly brave, with a bravery beyond that of a soldier: for they 
could die, these silly women, without fear; for what was death but 
the gate of glory? There they stood, possibly to some eyes ridicu- 
lous, not to mine: their dress was unbecoming and their shoes were 
large ; they were none of them in the least degree beautiful. Sister 
Podagra had got her shoes off and was openly attending to her corns ; 
sister Pavida, having got over her terror of wolves, was staring her 
eyes out in wondering admiration of Adeéle’s beautiful clothes and 
jewels; other sisters were looking in wonder at the splendid jagged. 
facade of the castle, others at the beauty of the flowers. They were 
dressed in clothes, purposely made ridiculously distinctive by the 
founder of their order, and even these clothes were muddy and out 
of order: they looked, on the whole, absurd, and their belief was in 
many respects childishly superstitious ; yet they knew how to die, 
these silly women, as well as the best brandy-primed Marseillais of 
them all. I cannot laugh at these women. I know their ignorance 
like another, but I would make a deeper reverence to any one of 
them than ever I would do to a duchess. 

I believe that Father Martin thought as I think about them—he 
was not a man to express his opinions strongly ; but the spectacle of 
these poor brave draggled nuns took effect in the light, sensitive, kind 
little heart of Adéle ina moment. She left the comparative degree 
of existence (she had abandoned the positive to that slow Mathilde 
years ago) and went in for superlatives. The sack of St. Catherine’s 


was the wickedest thing done since the murder of the Innocents by 
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Herod. Her aunt had always been the best loved friend that she had, 
and she would spill her life’s blood on her own hearth sooner than 
allow these miserable revolutionists to invade her sanctuary. ‘That was 
her dear old friend, sister Pavida. She must have her room, because 
she was always nervous. Sister Podagra was in trouble with her 
corns as usual: she must have her feet in warm water instantly. 
There was that old sister Veronica, who had frightened her so about 
baby. In short, her kind little heart had something for each. And so 
the pretty little Marquise, with her pretty bright coloured clothes, 
and her jewels, swept the herd of clumsily shod old nuns into the 
chateau before her, giving her arm to sister Podagra in the rear. 
And when she had got them in, she did with them as she liked. 

Perhaps it was a pretty picture to see this beautiful little creature 
in pink and jewels bustling about among these foolish dull clad old 
nuns, attending to their wants. Perhaps it was a pretty thing to see 
her lay the baby in sister Veronica’s lap and say, ‘* Now, you will 
believe, you foolish old woman.” Perhaps it was pretty to see the 
nuns, set in a row on chairs, served with the best of, everything by 
Adéle’s new staff of Breton footmen. I cannot certainly say what 
is pretty, but this has struck me as being so. 

When Adele had seen to their wants and had made them comfort- 
able, she stood in the middle of them beaming with pleasure. They 
are safe here at all events. Suddenly she said, ‘* Where is sister 
Priscilla, have you left her behind ? ” 

Sister Veronica, the out-spoken sister, said, ‘‘ Sister Priscilla, 
who was very strong and resolute, fought with a young man for the 
pix containing the holy body, and what is more, the ring of St. 
Catherine, with which—(I cannot go on. Romish legends go too 
far for me). It was our only relic and we placed it in the pix 
surreptitiously, thinking to keep it safe. And she fought this young 
man for the pix, and he killed her.” 

‘Ts sister Priscilla murdered ?” cried Adele. 

** Yes ; the young man killed her for the sake of the pix: and we 
had much trouble in burying her; for our best spade got burnt in 
the fire, and we were two days in doing it, or we should have been 
here before.” 

Adele put her pretty hands over her shell-like ears. The flood of 
the Revolution was all around her, and the tide seemed rising to 
her feet. 

Meanwhile, Madame D'Isigny, the Lady Superior, who, though in 
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many ways as simple as the others, was in some sort a woman.of the 
world, was staying behind her nuns and talking to Father Martin. 

*¢ Is it true that my brother has taken to the new ideas ?” 

“¢ He has no ideas, he is utterly adrift.” 

“¢ Will they try to kill us ?” 

‘“* Unless the south-west keeps quiet, certainly.” 

“¢ Ts this place safe?” she asked. 

“ Most dangerous. It is too far north. AndI have no ultimate 
hope from the south,”’ said he. 

“ One will have to die, then.” 

“ One will have to die.” 

‘¢ Tt matters not much, one has nothing to live for.” 

*¢ One has much*to live for,” said Martin; ‘‘ one has to live for a 
purified France. But, then, they will not let us live ; it is their policy. 
Do you know that Madame, your sister-in-law, is here ?” 

“¢ One has been terrified by so much that one is not even afraid of 
her. We must meet, I suppose; let us meet quickly.” 

“¢ You will find her changed. What her reception of you may 
be I cannot at all undertake to say. I think it will be an agreeable 
one.” 

It was a most agreeable one for all parties : there was no osten- 
tation about it whatever. Was it possible that Madame D’Isigny 
began to see that she had overacted her part with regard to Father 
Martin, and was determined not to repeat her mistakes ; that is most 
probable. There was certainly no attempt whatever to overact it 
in the case of her sister-in-law. The poor draggled old nun, who 
had been frightened beyond terror,—who, in the last terrible passage 
of her life, having had the responsibility of seven others weaker than 
herself thrust upon her, and who, in consequence of this feeling of 
responsibility—of having to care for others who could not care for 
themselves,—had risen to heroism; this old woman was afraid of 
nothing now, not even of the terrible Madame D’Isigny. The 
bitterness of death was passed with her. 

She was shown by Father Martin into a long, large, dim drawing- 
room, filled with bric-a-brac, and beautiful fiddle-faddle expensive 
tomfooleries of all kinds : astonishing to her, for she had looked on 
the Revolution, and had believed that all such things had come to an 
end. The deep carpet on which she walked made no echo from 
her clumsy shoes. She saw ina distant window illuminated by the 
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the awful Madame D’Isigny. She rose, tall, gaunt, and graceful, 
and came towards her. She kissed her and said quietly,— 

“ We old women are being driven south rapidly, and to the south 
is the sea. Our time is not long. Let us try to love one another ; 
to forgive and to forget.” 

Kindness opened the floodgates of the Lady Superior’s heart at 
once. She was in tears directly ; and Martin saw at once that his 
influence was gone, and that any warnings he might address to the 
Lady Superior about her sister-in-law were worse than useless. He 
let it go ; saying that it was in God’s hands, and so these two excel- 
lent women began unconsciously to labour as hard at the digging of 
Mathilde’s grave, as ever the two strong sisters had to dig the grave 
of the martyred sister Priscilla. 


“ You have now looked on the Revolution yourself, my dear,” 
said D’Isigny’s wife to D’Isigny’s sister, when the poor old nun had 
got her cold feet on the fender, and was having weak negus. ‘* You 
have seen some of its earlier results. Do you now blame me for my 
fury against it?” 

The Lady Superior was obliged to say ‘“* No.” 

“* I am furious,” said Madame D’Isigny. ‘But I can be suffi- 
ciently calm and gentle at times. I can be calm and gentle with you 
in your adversity, although you remember my behaviour to you in 
your prosperity. Sister, the men are all half-hearted. It is left to 
weak women to stop this Revolution. I calculate on your assistance. 
Your sanctity and goodness is known even here. Among these 
peasants we must utilise it, as I intend to utilise my daughter’s 
beauty and amiability. Sister, it lies with us to stop this wicked 
flood of atheism and disloyalty, which men call the Revolution.” 

*¢ But I doubt there will be more bloodshed, sister,” said the poor 
Lady Superior. 

“« Thope so,”\said Madame D’Isigny, rising. ‘Sister Priscilla’s death 
is not avenged yet. We will have masses for her—bah ! I forget the 
details in my growing fury. Come to bed. We will talk of it again.” 

She put the old woman tenderly to bed, and staid with her a long 
time—to give Father Martin time to go to bed. He, on the other 
hand, did nothing of the kind, but waited with his door ajar, know- 
ing that she must pass it. 

He heard her coming, and stood out into the passage to stop her. 
He saw advancing towards him a tall woman in a grey cloak, with a 
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lamp held close before her face. Tall, dim, colourless, inexorable. 
In her steady, pitiless gait he saw the as yet unorganised reaction 
which was to destroy them; in her splendid beauty he saw the 
matrix of the almost incredible beauty of her two daughters; in her 
terribly set face he saw the only woman who had used the weapons 
of the precisionist D’Isigny against himself, and had beaten him with 
them. She was as terrible as Medea; yet he was not in the least 
afraid of her. He put himself in her path, and told her to stop. 

She thrust out her breast, and looked on him. 

“* Out of my way, priest !”’ she said. ‘I am not in the humour 
for priests. I am enragée.” 

‘ It matters little to me, Madame, whether you are sane or in- 
sane. I intend to be heard, and I will be heard. I always knew you 
to be ferocious, but I liked you better in your worst old moods of 
ferocity than I do now, when you are cowardly and deceitful.” 

‘¢ How dare you use such words to me!” 

“ How dare 1? To whom do you talk? Do you not know that 
you are making a tool of our imbecile little Marquise, and that 
equally imbecile old nun, to forward your reactionary plots ?” 

“ T know it well. I use them. And why not? I use them, and 
I mean to use them. Do you then declare for the Revolution ?” 

“« By no means, Madame.” 

“Then hold your tongue. I don’t say get out of my way, 
because I wish to pour a little more scorn over your head before I 
have done with you. I have kept quiet too long. Vesuvius was 
quiet three thousand years, and then it destroyed Pompeii. I have 
tried to be good, but I can’t. I could go in for Maratism, but this 
twopenny Feuillanism has maddened me again. I come of the 
nation which has conquered India, and I am, as my nation sometimes 
is, ina dangerous mood. You are going on to object to my making 
this house the stronghold of a Loyalist plot. I am going to do so.” 

“ Will you not think of the danger to your own daughter, 
Madame?” said Father Martin, suddenly altering his tone to about 
an octave lower. ‘* Will you not consider that this is a suspected 
house, and that it is the very worst place in which to concoct a 
reactionist plot ? ” 

“© My own daughter must take her own chance. I fancy that I 
am as good a judge of these matters as you are. Still understand 
this for the future, that I am once more enraged, and leave me 
alone.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


PARIS. 


FatHer MartTIN soon wrote to Louis. 


“© My pear Lovuis,—There are only two men in the world, I 
believe, who can keep any given woman out of mischief,—her hus- 
band and her priest.8 ‘The priest can generally do it, if the woman 
is fool enough; when he fails, he must call in the husband. 

“¢T wish you would come here, and come at once. There will 
be heads falling if you do not. Your mother-in-law is here. She 
has taken full possession of the place, and every one here is entirely 
under her influence, with the exception of myself. Your aunt, who 
has brought her nuns here for refuge, is utterly under her finger. 
Adele adores her, and is so entirely her slave that she attributes any 
little warnings which I have dared to give her against her mother to 
jealousy. Yesterday, on my praying her to be cautious, and not to 
believe all her mother said about the chances of Royalist success, she 
broke out on me, and accused me of making mischief between 
mother and child. 

“¢ My influence with your wife is gone since the arrival of your 
mother-in-law. How much you may yourself possess, I have no 
means of knowing. But, for heaven’s sake, come. 

“‘ I imagine that there are two things which you would ask me. 
The first, Why do I not use my old influence over Madame 
D'lsigny ? 

“¢ My answer is, that it is utterly gone. I am not more afraid of 
her than I ever was; indeed, dear Louis, I think that I have no more 
fear of anything than had my own André—son of my heart !—my 
child in God !—my beloved—taken to heaven like Elijah—whom 
I shall meet. N’importe. I have no fear of anything, but this 
woman fights me on equal terms. She does not beat me, but she is 
no longer afraid of me, and will no longer obey me. To her fury I 
give back calm scorn; it is all I have to give, but it is useless. I 
am absolutely powerless with her. She has said many times that she 
and Marat represent the fury of the Revolution, and upon my honour 
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she is perfectly right. She has passed miles beyond the point which 
I would allow myself to pass in any cause. I would stop short and 
testify to my cause by martyrdom (a dangerously powerful testimony, 
as those who know history can tell you), long before I would 
dream of casting myself into the headlong, blind, stupid fury of a 
Jacquerie or of a Stuart reaction. I have lost all hold over the 
woman. As for Adele, she dare not say that her life is her own. I 
am quite powerless. 

‘“¢ The other question which I should think you would put to me ° 
is this, What are they doing, these women of ours? I do not know. 
I do not believe they entirely know themselves. But one thing I am 
sure of ; every revolutionary committee for miles round does. I am 
loyal and Christian, I need hardly say ; but this castle of yours is too 
far north for either loyalty or Christianity. We are a mere outpost. 
Madame was playing this game, with her usual courage, at Dinan, 
even further north, but has removed her implements of conspiracy 
to this place. I cannot sleep for mysterious whistlings under my 
window. One of those most unhappy Auvergnois, whom your 
mother-in-law has taken back into favour (not, I think, knowing who 
he is), is Mercury to the whole business. The others, whom I dis- 
charged with your consent, are mainly, as far as I can understand, 
revolutionary. What the awful danger may be of a band of Mame- 
lukes, brought up in the contempt of God and in every form of 
luxury and vice, and then turned loose, I leave you to decide ; and 
this young Mameluke, whom Madame has in her pay, almost 
certainly betrays us to his brothers. 

‘Again, I am told nothing. Last night I went into the library late 
to get my Anselm’s ‘ Meditations’ with Fénelon’s ‘ Autograph 
Annotations.” You knew it and loved it in old times—no, I forgot 
—it was André who knew and loved it. I beg pardon; and lo! 
after I opened the door, there was what the South American 
Spaniards call an estampedo. That very hair-brained young man, 
La Rochejacquelein, was winding your mother-in-law’s string, and a 
common sailor, or to be more correct a sea-captain, a man miles 
removed from a gentleman, was being shown pictures by Adéle in 
a book. The name of the sailor, I afterwards learned, is Charette. 
And I don’t like the looks of him: his face seems to me both cruel 
and mean. 

‘*He is on our side, you say, and thine is only a priest’s judgment. 
It is possible: nevertheless, you come here, and come quickly.” 
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No doubt Louis would have come quickly enough, but unfor- 
tunately the arrests had began, and Louis was safe in the conciergerie. 
So he was saved the pain of reading this letter, and continued bowing 
among his brother aristocrats, believing that his wife was sufficiently 
far south-westward to be safe. But the letter was, I need not say, 
read by others, and a revolutionary cordon was placed round Mont- 
auban at once. I will not insult the reader’s reason by pointing out 
the small fact that the Mameluke in the pay of the infuriated Madame 
D’Isigny, carried every item of news to his four brothers and his 
twelve cousins. I can only reiterate with every feeling of reverence 
the words of our Litany—“ From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and 
rebellion, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

That nest of loyalist conspiracy at Montauban was considered by 
the Revolutionists too good a one to be disturbed. ‘A hen always 
lays in the same place,” said Desmoulins (who, judging from his 
writings, had a somewhat powerful tongue inside that loose and rather 
worthless mouth of his); ‘* wait till the eggs are all laid, and then 
take them.”” Madame D’Isigny went on, and believed that her plot 
was hidden in darkness ; while Father Martin, whose tongue was 
tied, saw her own Mameluke trying not to laugh in her face. 

Mirabeau was dead and buried, but there was no king to send for 
D’Isigny : ‘* Tant pis pour lui,”’ said one old friend. D’Isigny was 
reduced to walking and stalking up and down Paris, and to proving 
to every one who allowed himself to be button-holed, that all this 
might have been prevented, that he was the only person who could 
have prevented it, and that it was only the Queen’s party which had 
prevented his being sent for at Mirabeau’s death. A great many 
people believed him: reiterated assertion is about the most powerful 
weapon I know of. But Louis de Valognes got thrown into prison, 
and things otherwise went wrong, or at least not as he thought they 
would go; and he began to feel that he could not make head or tail 
of it. 

Whether his head carried him, or whether his legs carried him, I 
do not know, but he went one afternoon to the Rue Jacquerie. He 
had been warned that it was dangerous, but what cared he? The 
people swarmed in the street as before, but looked more savage, more 
furious. Yet they knew him. They were to wade knee-deep in 
blood directly, but they knew him and let him pass. And he walked 
on, utterly unconscious of the sympathy which these people, now 
utterly maddened people, felt for him. At one point there was nearly 
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an end of him. A wild-looking young man, exasperated beyond 
bearing by his clothes, his beauty, his cleanliness, his air of com- 
mand, who knows, ran out to attack him. And two women ran out 
and cast themselves on the young man, holding him. ‘ You shall 
not touch him,”’ said the women. “He is an aristocrat, but he is the 
man who took up the dead child and kissed it.’”? And so D’Isigny 
passed on, with his head in the air, and his hand on his sword, totally 
unconscious that the one little touch of ordinary human love which 
he had shown here a year ago, had saved his life now. For there was 
no accord between classes, or there would hardly have been such a 
Revolution. 

The streets, as in his former visit, grew more and more empty as 
they got narrower. DIsigny had learnt the habits of the man with 
whom he wished to speak, and stood quietly in the middle of the 
street. It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would have said 
at Sheepsden, the time when nocturnal birds, such as the woodcock, 
“shoot,” or fly wildly round before beginning their night’s work. 
D'Isigny had calculated ‘* cockshoot ” well, for here was his wood- 
cock. 

Fluttering swiftly and untidily along the middle of the street 
came the awful Marat. He was not ill-dressed, for his sister, 
the neat Swiss woman, whom Lord Houghton knew, did all that she 





> What was the personal appearance of this most extraordinary and mysterious 
person? The ‘‘ David” portrait (?) we most of us know. It is that of a bold, wild, 
rather noble-looking person, the sort of man any one would give his hand to, with a 
powerful jaw, a broad good-natured expression, and a noble curling head of hair: 
really a splendid fellow. Look upon this picture, and on this. Look on the Duplessis- 
Bertaux portrait ; only do not look at it too soon before going to bed, lest you should 
have the nightmare, and rouse the house. The Duplessis-Bertaux portrait is that, not 
of a man, but of a nameless 74/ng: a horror—a thing, if possible, to be forgotten. I 
have always had an intense curiosity about this man, but I fear it will never be gra- 
tified. These two, the best authenticated portraits of him, I believe, are utterly dis- 
similar. There is a wax-work of him as he lay dead in his bath, which is shown at 
Madame Tussaud’s in Baker Street, claiming to have been done by order of the Direc- 
tory, and to be authentic, as, I believe, is the case. This again is immeasurably 
hideous ; from the internal evidence one would say that there was little doubt of the 
correctness of ¢his portrait. It was done (I believe) by the late Madame Tussaud’s 
father, and he would hardly have invented the missing teeth. Cannot your charming 
correspondent who set us right about the Abbé Edgecombe, help us here? With regard 
to Marat himself, I see no chance of és being whitewashed. I fear he was a worth- 
less, bloodthirsty vagabond. His dress, en passant, I have partly taken from Duplessis- 
Bertaux’s small drawing of his coronation in a place which I recognise as the Place 
de la Revolution, now, I think, Place de la Concorde, about 150 yards from the spot 
where Louis XVI. was executed; opposite the end of the Rue de la Madeleine. 
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could to prevent his lapsing into the utter squalor which his mistress 
would have permitted. He wore tight-fitting breeches, grey stock- 
ings, and tied shoes; his legs and feet were well shaped and well 
clothed, but his upper garments were distinctly Bedlamite. 

He wore a loose redingote buttoned across his throat, but nowhere 
else, over which flowed and waved in the wind a large white scarf ; 
he was bareheaded, for he held his hat in his hand, and as he advanced 
gesticulated with his two arms wildly, talking to himself the while, 
sometimes in accents of persuasion, sometimes of furious denuncia- 
tion. And as he came fluttering on his way to his club, lo, there 
was D’Isigny, calm, clean, perfectly dressed, who stood at the corner, 
leaning against the wall, who stopped Marat by the mere force of his 
eye, some would say ; by the mere power of his clothes and looks, I 
should say. Marat was, however, aware of a “ foreign substance,” 
and came up to D’Isigny. 

“You are D’Isigny the Breton ? ”’ he said. 

“Tam. ‘Your people have arrested my son-in-law, and he is in 
the conciergerie.”’ 

“© Is your daughter Mathilde married, then?” said Marat. 

“She is not. I speak of the husband of my daughter Adéle: the 
Marquis de Valognes.”’ 

“ An aristocrat ? ” 

“A marquis is generally an aristocrat,” said D'Isigny. 

“ Huruges is not, but I will not argue,” said Marat. ‘* What do 
you wish me to do, then?” 

“ To have my son-in-law set free.” 

-“] fear I have not the power,” said Marat, standing with his toes 
pointed inward, and his nervous lean thighs showing through his 
breeches, before the solemn D’Isigny, who towered above him in 
height, and whose figure was thoroughly draped. ‘I fear I cannot 
do that for you. I will do everything I can, but not that. Besides, 
he is better where he is than loose. Let him stay. Is your daughter 
Mathilde here ? ” 

‘¢ She is in England.” 

“ Keep her there. No man can serve his own brother in these 
times. I must die, I know that; but I can die without murmur if I 
see some others dead before I go, And Iam not all wolf. Iam so 
far developed that there is a little of the dog in me; excuse me, I 
am a comparative anatomist by profession. I am so far civilised from 
my original wolfishness, that I can be doglike to you and to yours. I 
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will bark, and if needs were, bite for you and yours. As for your 
Marquis, let him stay in the conciergerie; he is safe enough there; 
but don’t, in Heaven’s name, let your daughter Mathilde set foot in 
France. She is too outspoken. Why, she spoke out for me when 
you all loathed and hated me.” 

“¢ M, Marat, you are not all unkind,” said D’Isigny, feeling the 
same sort of strange attraction to the man which the French popu- 
lation did. 

“‘T am not all unkind,” said Marat. ‘I love the people too well 
to be all unkind. I am furious, and I am wicked, and I am cruel. 
But, D’Isigny, our case is good.” 

‘© Your case is terribly good ; but your means, my good sir ? ” 

Marat laughed ; but was serious again at once. ‘* Never mind 
my means. Give this message to your daughter Mathilde. Tell her 
that she has nearly made me love Christianity. By the bye, does 
your other daughter live at a place called Montauban? Is she the 
Marquise de Valognes who lives there?” 

“ Certainly,” said D'Isigny. 

“Send her away directly. Stay; I will watch matters for you. 
Yes ; let things go as they are; I can remember old kindness. Will 
you trust me?” 

“J will, M. Marat,” said D'Isigny. ‘* Where are you going 
to-night ? ”” 

“T am going,” said Marat, “ to meet all the furies of hell. I 
am going to the club of the Jacobins. Now, you sleek man, you 
pious man, you man with the well-shaven, beautifully-made face, and 
the perfectly-made clothes, who is the most bloodthirsty devil of the 
whole of us at the Jacobins ? ” 

“ You are,” said D'Isigny, quietly. 

“IT am only the dog who bites and tears,” said Marat; “ but 
who is the sly cat? That cat—that devil, Maximilian Robespierre. 
I would destroy’ you, for you are dangerous ; but I will spare you and 
yours for the sake of your daughter Mathilde. If Robespierre had a 
hundred daughters, each one a hundred times better than yours, I 
would not spare him. Cat! Devil! I gotothe Jacobins. Re- 
member what I have told you about your daughter. I will do all I 
can. We can spare fools, such as you and your daughter Adéle ; 
but thoroughly virtuous and uncompromising people, like your wife 
and your daughter Mathilde, must die. People like yourself and 
your daughter Adéle are not very dangerous to the Revolution. We 
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would keep you alive as an example. But people like your wife and 
your daughter Mathilde are too good to be allowed to live. They 
must die. I don’t want any good examples on the other side. The 
man Roland’s wife, for instance, is pertinaciously virtuous. She must 
go, or she will ruin the Revolution.” 

*¢ Do you mean,” said D’Isigny, ‘‘ that you will kill her?” 

“¢ Yes”? said Marat. ** Now, attend to me. The Revolution will 
begin in bloodshed and wickedness ; but will end, I believe, in good. 
Such people as you and your daughter Adéle I can save. Such 
noble warriors as your wife and your daughter Mathilde I cannot 
save, though I will do my best. We are going to have the Revolu- 
tion ; it is your order that has made it necessary. You stand there, 
smiling at me with those cursed thin lips of yours; but what I say 
is true, in spite of your shallow smile. You will go down like corn 
before us ; but I want to spare your daughter. I might as well talk 
to the fountain in the Place de la Revolution. Remember what I 
have said about your wife, for whom, they say, you don’t care much; 
and remember, again, about Mathilde. Do not let her come to 
France.” 

So he went, fluttering like a great bat—fluttering, with out- 
stretched arms, under his dark redingote. And D’Isigny, who 
might have taken his warning, stood like a well-dressed pump at 
the corner of the street; and, after long cogitations, came to the 
conclusion that Marat was a lunatic. As if any one had ever 
doubted the fact. 

In Paris, at that time, there was a little club within a club. It was 
a sort of Whig club, because it was called the Henri Quatre. The 
members of it were mainly aristocratic Feuillans and Girondists ; 
but as exclusive as the Traveller's or White’s. At this club you 
might air the most outrageous Voltaireism, but you must have your 
generations of nobility. Of course, D’lsigny belonged to it. He 
went to it the same evening, after his interview with Marat; and he 
told old Count Gobemouche, with whom he dined, that Marat was 
mad. 


ih 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


THERE is no doubt that Marat was mad, though there was a 
certain method in his madness; but things at this time hitched, and 
when things hitch there is apt to be a catastrophe. The hitch was 
the arrest of Louis de Valognes. Louis de Valognes was in the con- 
ciergerie, and just at that time five hundred Marats could not have 
got him out of it. So the foolish woman’s plot at Montauban, the 
consequences of which were to fall on utterly innocent shoulders, 
went on. 

It was all very well for Father Martin to beg them to be cautious. 
They had all that apeiric courage which women have who have never 
known danger,—the courage of women who have been kept from 
danger by the men whom the rules of society have set to guard them, 
and who fancy that they can face danger as well without as with 
their male protectors. Madame D’Isigny (who scarcely came under 
this category, however) declared herself to be in a state of rebellion, 
and defied Father Martin, and invented a sentence of “‘brave words” 
for him. She said that he only wanted courage to declare for the 
Revolution, which words, being long and apparently meaning some- 
thing, had a great effect on Adéle, who reproduced them by saying 
“That Father Martin, though strangely positive on some matters, 
seemed to be making up his mind about this wicked Revolution, and 
was a long time doing it.” ‘*Even that poor, gentle, kindly old nun, 
D'Isigny’s sister, picked up a stone, about as hard as a boiled turnip, 
and slung it at Father Martin’s head. She said that he was obviously 
bent on Gallicising the Church, and that it never would do. In 
short, three foolish women, one of them clever and furious, were too 
much for this good priest, and beat him. 

He asked them to let him come into their counsels. No. He 
argued with them, and showed them that their cause was the same 
as his own; but they would not trust him. Lastly, he earnestly 
begged and prayed of them not to be soridiculously mysterious ; and 
told them that with their everlasting midnight messengers they were 
ruining both the cause and themselves—rousing the suspicions of 
every disaffected person in the country. ‘They paid no attention to 
him. They had a nice little conspiracy, and they meant to enjoy it. 
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Father Martin’s power was gone; the arch-rebel, Madame D’Isigny, 
had fairly beaten him, and he looked for—nay, prayed for—the arrival 
of the master of the house, the sole man who had power to say, “‘ I 
will have this thing done, and I will have this other thing mot done.” 

My friend Martin was not a man who would give up the pre- 
rogative which his Church gives a priest ; but then he was a wise 
priest. His most important ally was always the master of the house. 
He was not, as I have said before, a woman’s priest. He used to say 
in convivial times that the only perfect constitution was the British : 
that the House of Commons represented the male bread-winning 
element, and the throne the female. ‘* Then, don’t you see, if the 
throne rebels, as it often does, the House of Commons can stop 
supplies, and refuse to pay even the milliner’s bills. So my ally in 
every house is the master. The priest is the House of Lords, the 
moderator. My true ally is the Commons, or purse-holder.” 

Now in this case there was the throne in flat rebellion, and the 
House of Commons, represented by Louis de Valognes, not forth- 
coming. Father Martin was fairly beaten. 

The gay and bright Louis de Valognes was in the conciergerie. 
The Revolution had come home to Aim, among others. I wish to 
touch as lightly as possible on the mere facts of the politics of that 
year, having before me the example of almost the most splendid 
novel ever written—in which one gets almost wearied with un- 
familiar politics. 

D'Isigny, stalking up and down Paris, and saying the first thing 
which came into his head, got himself somehow informed that Louis 
de Valognes was arrested ; and having seen Marat and dined with 
Gobemouche, thought that he might as well go and see Louis. 

He was arrested. All the world was arrested now. <A man of 
his (D’Isigny’s) eminence would be pretty sure to be arrested soon. 
But he must in common decency go and see him ; and so he stalked 
off to the conciergerie and banged the door with his cane, to the un- 
utterable astonishment of the National Guard sentries and the strange 
loafing patriots around. 

The wicket was opened by a slovenly gentleman, who did not 
seem to appreciate M. D’Isigny’s appearance in any way. D’Isigny 
thought him an objectionable-looking person; but this person 
evidently thought him more than objectionable. For D’Isigny was 
far too neat, too clean, and too ornamental for the present phase of 


French thought. ° 
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“JT wish to see the ci-devant soi-disant De Valognes,” said 
D’Isigny, thinking that he had said enough of revolutionary slang to 
admit him to the Jacobins, at least. 

The untidy patriot would not have anything to do with him 
at all. 

D’Isigny had thrown his sixpence of revolutionary jargon to the 
man, and the man refused to give any change whatever. 

“ Where is the citizen’s order then?” 

“One may see one’s own son-in-law, one might suppose?” said 
D'lsigny. 

“ Pas du tout,’ said the patriot gate-keeper, looking past 
D’Isigny. 

D’Isigny heard a thin but singularly clear voice at his right elbow, 
which said,— 

“The virtues of D’Isigny, the Breton, are well known to the 
Revolution. He is not patriot, this D’Isigny; but he is virtuous, 
and the Revolution is virtue. Let him pass, good patriot ; let him 
pass. The more that I have followed him here to speak to him.” 

Dare 1? Well, I will try; I can but fail. I have studied the 
face so long, and thought of it so much, that at least I may speak. 

D’Isigny, standing in the shadow of the door, saw before him, 
standing in the sunlight, a small man, with a flat chest, who looked 
up at him with an expression of calmness, which seemed like a 
caricature of quietness itself. This small, thin, weak little man was 
handsome enough, though all the lower part of his face advanced 
towards you. Marat would have said, that with his advancing jaw 
and his receding forehead, his face was feline.© He was nicely, 
neatly dressed, this little man ; and over his close-cut hair he wore 
a white wig with a tail, and over his white wig a delicately-set-on 
three-cornered cocked hat. He looked up with that set, inexorable 
smile on D’Isigny, and D’Isigny scowled down upon him. D’Isigny 
was as neat, as well made, as the little man. He could have broken 
this little smiling man in halves by mere physical strength, but he 
looked down on him with a mixture of hatred and respect. 

D’Isigny was a man not without genius or passion. He looked 
once again at this little feeble man, dressed so well, with the pro- 
truding jaw, and the well-put-on clothes; and he said,— 





© Where has one read of this singular hatred of Marat and Robespierre? I cannot 
quote just now, but it was in some place of respectability, otherwise I should not have 
dared to use it. 
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“<M. Robespierre, you will destroy us, as we would destroy you ; 
but let us meet first. If you have power here, let me see my son- 
in-law.” 

“ What do you talk of?” said Robespierre, taking his arm. 
“Why do you speak of destroying? Why do you talk to me, a 
lawyer who lost his judgeship for refusing to register an edict of. 
destroying ? ” 

“© You can be like another,” thought D'Isigny. ‘Still you do 
hate bloodshed. I wish you could speak the truth.” 

There was of course no difficulty about D’Isigny passing where 
he would, now. Robespierre and he talked for a considerable time, 
a conversation one need scarcely reproduce, as Robespierre was try- 
ing to find out what was in D'Isigny, and D’Isigny was trying to 
find out what was in Robespierre, a thing which has puzzled better 
men than himself. When they parted at the end of a corridor, they 
had formed an opinion of one another. Robespierre said, ** That 
Breton hog (I use the word in the Indian sense, he said ‘ sanglier,’ not 
‘ cochon’) has nothing in his head ; he is not worth troubling oneself 
with, though I do him the justice to think him as honest as myself.” 
D’Isigny said, ‘* That man has sense, and would be easily won.” 

It is very singular, the ignorance of most Englishmen about the 
events of the French Revolution.* Only last year a highly meritorious 
artist painted a good picture of the prisoners being summoned for trial, 
and consequently for death, by the agents of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittees. The picture was good enough to detain me, who had been 
looking into details to a certain extent, admiring the correctness of 
details in dress which the artist exhibited. As for the sentiment of 
the picture itself, it was admirable. But all the time the error in the 
title of this picture kept spoiling my admiration of it. The artist 
had called it, “‘ The Summoning of the Prisoners in the Bastille 
to Trial.” The Bastille, however, had been down a good year before 
the revolutionary business began. It is strange that a man of genius, 
who had so carefully got up details of costume, should have for- 





@ “Von Sybel” I have not read, to my shame. But, excepting him, very few readers 
of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE will disagree with me when I say that ¢/e history of 
the French Revolution is by the great Scotchman. I hate saying anything disagree- 
able, but to turn from Carlyle, first to Thiers and then to Lamartine, is an awful 
descent. But Lamartine’s biographies, which are interspersed in his text, are worth a 
great deal. He seems to have worked very hard at his book, and to speak with 
certainty about his biographical facts. His politics are a matter of opinion. 
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gotten details of narrative so far. It was into the great hall of the 
conciergerie that D’Isigny carried his splendidly-set-on head, like the 
sail of a ship. It was in the great hall of the conciergerie where he 
saw the crowd of the aristocrats whom he had once called’ his 
friends. It was in the hall of the conciergerie where he heard “ great 
people,” according to his measure of greatness, say, with their well- 
trained drawing-room voices, very low: “ This is D’Isigny, the 
Breton, the turncoat, the traitor, the friend of Marat. Do not 
speak to him.” 

He was not prepared for this at all. He was still less prepared for 
this. “The Marquis de Mont Aigu was very old and very infirm. 
He was also very virtuous, had given his life to the poor, but he held 
notions about the way in which the nation was to be governed, 
which did not fit with the new ones; and so here he was in the 
conciergerie, with gold spectacles, rambling about among the others, 
and giving them examples of his kindly, Christian, gentlemanlike 
babble. 

He was the father, the papa, of these poor souls in the conciergerie.. 
He was passing from group to group, and encouragingall. D’Isigny,. 
coming on and seeing that no one would speak to him, caught this 
old gentleman just as he was crossing the hall. 

The old gentleman was nearly blind. D’Isigny put his two hands 
in his and kissed him. ‘The old gentleman shook them warmly. 

‘ Are you, then, just arrested?” he said. ‘*I cannot see you; but 
I feel the long, thin hands ofa gentleman. But what is your name? ” 

“ D’Isigny.” 

The old fellow dropped his hands and turned away. ‘I cannot 
speak to you,” he said ; “‘ you are the friend of Marat. It is neces- 
sary sometimes that a French gentleman, however old, should speak 
as his forefathers spoke. You are strong, your family was always 
an athletic family. My family is, on the other hand, one nearly 
worn out, and become effete by war. I believe that I am the first 
male representative of my family who has exhibited virtue ; and it 
falls upon me to tell you that you have betrayed your order, and that 
you are looked upon among us as a traitor.” 

*¢ Call back that last word.” 

“‘T fear that I cannot do so, But do not resent it here. I will 
totter up to you pistol in hard, following the wicked old traditions 
of our order, if I ever get free from the clutches of your friends.” 


D’Isigny was deeply shocked. From the old gentleman who had 
N. S. 1868, Vou. V. x 
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used these awful words to him there was no appeal of any sort or 
kind. And was not the old gentleman's accusation true—had he 
not betrayed his order? 

He looked upon the calm, pale, scornful faces which surrounded 
him in every direction, and they all said ‘* Yes.” He never forgot 
those faces. Precisionist as he was, with a well-regulated mind, he 
never forgot them. All those scornful eyes, without scarcely any 
exception, were closed in death within a year ; and he told the rector 
early one morning, after a wild, nearly mad, walk over the downs 
above Sheepsden, that they alone would be enough to scare him 
from heaven ; even if it were not for another one, which never left 
his eyes, waking or sleeping. 

But among the scornful, angry faces, pale in the gloom of the 
conciergerie, waiting for their doom, there was one which was 
neither scornful nor angry. Louis de Valognes came towards him and 
embraced him, saying: ‘* My dear father, I am so glad to see you.” 

D’Isigny was by this time—with one of those rapid Celt-Norman 
transitions of feeling which we calmer English notice in the Irish— 
in a state of white fury; but he was perfectly calm. In the pre- 
sence of the row after row of doomed faces, he kissed his son-in- 
law (the old Duchesse de Marechaussé said that he bit him), and 
looked round defiantly, saying: ‘‘I am glad that there is one at 
least who has not the impudence to despise me.” 

‘¢ My dear father,” said Louis, ‘‘ these good souls are irritated, do 
not mind them.” And then, wishing to avoid painful subjects, 
said : ‘* My dear father, how did you gain the entrée, now so difficult 
with men so well known for correct opinions as yourself ? ” 

“I got the entrée, sir,” said D’Isigny, ** from M. Robespierre. His 
influence was sufficiently great to get me in, sir; but apparently not 
sufficiently great to save me from gross insult after I had got 
in. M. Robespierre seems to me to be a thorough gentleman in 
all essentials. For his origin he is not to blame. I like M. Robe- 
spierre, and intend to cultivate his acquaintance. He seems to me 
well read and intelligent, more intelligent than many who would 
vilipend him. To you, Louis, my son-in-law, I have only to put 
this question—Why did you summon me here to be insulted?” 

Louis was not discursive. He saw that D’Isigny was angry, and 
utterly unreasonable. He said rapidly : 

‘© T have a letter from Martin. He says that your wife and mine are 
getting up a Royalist plot at Montauban, which will ruin us all. 
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You have no influence over your wife, I know. I have over mine ; 
but then I am prisoner, and you are still free. Stop the plot by your 
influence over your daughter, my wife. Stop it in some way. Your 
influence over my wife is still as great as my own; she is more 
afraid of you than she is of me. I know that you are afraid of 
approaching your very terrible wife; but you can surely do this. 
For the sake of your own head do it. If I was not a prisoner I 
could do it to-morrow. Now go; the people here are infuriated 
towards you.” 

D’Isigny carried his clean cut, scornful face out through the faces 
which were to fall in sawdust, without another word. But he acted 
according to his lights; but they were dim. Instead of going 
to Montauban, and facing his wife and daughter, he having, as he 
conceived, thought through the matter, sent a letter to England; and 
this was the letter :— 


“ My pear MaTtuiLpE,—Your sister is, as usual, making a fool 
of herself. She has, with the encouragement of your mother, 
declared for the Ultra-Royalists. 

“TI told you once that I should call on you to sacrifice your- 
self. You promised that you would do so. ‘The time has come. 

“‘ Come instantly, by way of Poole to St. Malo, from thence to 
Montauban. For me I am too busied by politics to attend to your 
sister’s frivolities. Go and see after her. 

‘¢ ‘You may be respectful or not to your mother. It is too bad of her 
to have led such an utter idiot as your sister into such a complications. 

““Remember your promise to me. You said once, if you re- 
member, that I could depend on you. How is your lover? Come 
instantly, and bring him if you choose. « D’Istcny.” 


The thin-faced, handsome man who wrote this letter, read it 
through once or twice before he sent it. He had got it into his hand- 
some, foolish head that he was wanted in Paris, and that Mathilde 
could manage her sister. So, looking at it once or twice, he 
Sent it. 

The warning which Marat had given him so often was thought 
over by him. But Marat was only a lunatic and a vagabond. 
Still he might have listened. D’Isigny never listened. Had he 
listened he would have appreciated the awful danger in which 
he was leading Mathilde. 


xX 2 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE JOURNEY. 


“In the ordinary state of affairs, such a course as you propose 
would be utterly inadmissible,” said old Lady Somers to her son 
Lionel. ‘Still, under the circumstances, I really cannot advise one 
way or another,” which meant that she held a rather strong opinion 
on the subject. 

“ Do tell us what we ought to do,” said Sir Lionel. ‘* Her name 
is as precious to me as it is to you.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Somers, “having thought it all over, and 
understanding that Mrs. Bone and the groom William are going also, 
and considering the way in which all the old rules for our guidance 
are being swept away, I really think you had better go. It is out 
of course; but I believe that if your father was alive he would 
agree.” 

The Rector spoke out more roundly. ‘ My dear Lionel,” he 
said, ‘* for heaven’s sake, don’t let your mother, by any of her old world 
crotchets, dissuade you from doing the duty which is most natural 
and proper to you, of all men. Hang etiquette, Lionel! I know 
there is a ridiculous notion that a man may not travel with his 
fiancée ; but if you are not to be allowed to defend her through the 
very serious dangers of her journey, who is to be allowed? She has 
quite determined to go, then?” 

She had. As in the case of the storm, during which I first in- 
troduced her to you, she had begun by protesting to Mrs. Bone, that 
she wouldn’t go, and couldn’t go, and that her father was mad. But 
she had ended, as she always did, by gently scolding herself into 
perfect acquiescence. Sir Lionel, riding over furiously, after she had 
sent her father’s letter to him, hoped to find her in flat rebellion. 
But by that time she had gone through all the mental (doubtless, 
illogical) phases which were necessary to her in forming a resolution, 
and he found her as immoveable as a rock. 

**'You are risking your own life and my happiness,”’ was one of 
his best arguments. 

*¢ But I promised him,”’ was her reply. 

‘¢ Your father is utterly inexcusable ! ”” was one of his wild excla- 
mations, 
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“Tt is possible,” she said. ‘But I promised him in this room 
before I promised you ; and I will not go from my word.” 

“« ] may come with you, then? ” 

“ You would never leave me now?” was all she said, with the 
most perfectly innocent wonder. ‘‘ Come with me? Why, how 
could I go without you, after the words you have said to me so 
often? I should die without you now, I think. I have only you, 
Lionel.” 

“ Let us go, then,” said Sir Lionel; ‘and we will face the world, 
the flesh, and the devil: Madame D’Isigny, Leroy, and Marat; all 
together.” 

“Be gentle to my Marat, mind you. I tell you, as a secret, 
Lionel, that Marat will do us no harm. I cannot tell you why; but 
I know it.” 

“ Do not mention the dog’s name, Mathilde.” 

“T will not again. But, if everything goes wrong, find the dog, 
at all‘risks. He will bark for me.” 

‘“« Tf you have determined to go, then, we had better go before ”— 
he was going to say before a certain place gets hotter, but, as a gentle- 
man, he only said,—*‘ before affairs get more hopelessly confused.” ° 

Well, and so she started in the early days of July. Sir Lionel, 
of course, could not possibly have anything to do with the business 
officially, but drove his curricle down to Poole, and made prepara- 
tions for her on board the little brig which was to carry them to St. 
Malo. Mathilde was carried away somewhat triumphantly in Lady 
Somers’ coach, with four horses, and postilions in crimson jackets, 
with four grooms outriding, two before and two behind. Mrs. Bone, 
got up in the last style of fashion, was sitting beside Mathilde. Mrs. 
Bone had a shortish dress on and silk stockings; she had also. an 
idiotic bonnet and a blue veil. William the Silent sat on the box; 
entirely enjoying the expedition, dressed very much as grooms are 
dressed now, a dress which has not developed like others. Mrs. 
Bone insisted on keeping her head out of the carriage window. 
When she was remonstrated with by Mathilde on doing this, she 
said she did it to let her veil blow. Perhaps one of those kind critics 
who tell us that we were “ evidently thinking” of something of which 
we were not thinking in the least, and very probably never thought, 
will explain Mrs. Bone’s reason for putting her head out of the carriage 
window. It would take some of them all their time to do so. 

If you will use your memory, and think of the person who in any 
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of your doubtlessly numerous voyages was more sea-sick than any 
one else, you will find yourself able to conceive the state of Mathilde 
during their voyage ; if you will go further and use your imagination, 
if you will try to fancy a person about nine times more sea-sick than 
any one you ever saw, you will arrive at Mrs. Bone. Before they 
had passed Swanage, Mrs. Bone was in a state of fatuous imbecility. 
Mathilde was idiotic with sea-sickness, but Mrs. Bone beat her 
hollow. She had superadded to her imbecility a kind of penitential 
delirium, during which she told Mathilde the whole old story of 
Adéle’s correspondence with Louis de Valognes, and also told her 
three or four early love passages of her own, confiding to her the 
reason why she had not married several eligible young men. 
Mathilde, finding her necessity greater than her own, attended to 
her, and advised her to be ill like another, as she herself had been. 
Mrs. Bone said that she would gladly be ill if she could, even only 
to oblige Mademoiselle. Mathilde, however, at intervals of sickness 
attended to her, and they were all put ashore, utterly stupid, at the 
Dinan gate of St. Malo. 

They were too stupid with their voyage to notice anything, or 
they might have noticed that they were received by National Guards, 
William the Silent was the first person to land. ‘* Name, then,” 
were the first words he heard from a sergeant of the National Guard, 
who stood before him, bare-headed, holding papers in his hands, 
with a face and head which was wonderfully like Matthew Prior's 
and Napoleon Buonaparte’s. ‘* Your name, then?” he said to our 
stupid groom, in English, 

“William Dickson.” 

“Your position?” 

William could not understand what he meant, and looked back to 
see if Sir Lionel was coming. 

“You need not look for your assistance to your confederates,”’ 
said Barbaroux® Prior Buonaparté. ‘I only ask what is your 
position.” 

An old man with a grey unshaven beard spoke out. ‘“ He is only 
the jockey of Mathilde, the daughter of D’Isigny the Breton.” 








¢ I of course do not say that Barbaroux was likely to be here ; indeed, we know 
that he was in Paris with Madame Roland, when this was happening. I only used 
his name because I wished to hint that the young sergeant in the National Guards 
was handsome. And according to tradition—Matthew Prior, Barbaroux, and Na- 
poleon Buonaparte actually surpassed the old idea of Greek beauty, which, judging 
from Sir William Hamilton’s vases, was not, I should say, difficult. 
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“* He may pass.” 

Next came Mathilde and Mrs. Bone, with the passport. It was 
scarcely visé, they were let to pass on through the narrow wicket 
into the narrow gloomy street, and the wicket was shut-to behind 
her. 

“Where is Sir Lionel? ” she cried, suddenly. 

“ He is arrested,” said one of the guards; ‘‘ and is in the guard- 
house. You must come and see after your baggage to-morrow.” 

“Why is he arrested ? ”’ 

“Who can tell?” said the man, shrugging his shoulders as if to 
dismiss the subject, as so far beyond hope of solution as to be un- 
interesting ; and Mathilde stood alone among the idlers in the street, 
scared, and yet with the responsibility of the two others upon her. 
The old apple-women, who had come inside the gate because the 
barrier was closed, began to jeer at her. 

“Send for thy mother, thou lame daughter of D'Isigny, 
one. 

“‘ Thou and thy jockey, indeed! ” said another. 

“ Get mademoiselle a cabriolet, that she may drive to her father’s 
chateau,” cried another, amidst laughter. 

“Or to her aunt’s convent at Dinort,”’ said another. 

“ Or to La Garaye,”’ yelled the oldest of them all. 

Mathilde had stood steadily looking at them all this time, utterly 
speechless ; but regarding them with a scorn which grew and grew 
till it burnt like a clear fire. All this time her bust seemed to ex- 
pand, and her imperial crest to grow higher, and her magical beauty 
to grow more splendid in her wordless contempt. They could 
feel it, these women, for were they not French—it scorched them 
like flame ; their jeers became inarticulate mouthings. 

“ She has her father’s accursed beauty,” cried one; and this so 
exasperated the oldest crone of the lot that, hooking her withered old 
fingers, she made towards Mathilde, and in her fury, fell headlong. 

As the others were raising her, Mathilde turned slowly and 
majestically through a somewhat admiring crowd, who made way 
for her. 

“Those D’Isignys carry their heads well,” said one. 

“‘ They must come off,” said another. ‘* They must die.”’ 

‘“‘ They know how,” said another. ‘* They can die like Désilles.’” 


9 


said 


( To be continued in our next.) 
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NOTES ON STONE CIRCLES. 
By J. T. BLIGHT, F.S.A. 


SAF the pre-historic remains still left to us few have been 
¥ the objects of more speculation as to their origin and use 
than the circles of standing stones. Many have been 
destroyed in succeeding ages—in the course of the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, and by other causes—whilst those remain- 
ing owe their preservation chiefly to the fact of occupying portions 
of land unfit for the plough. Thus most of them stand beyond the 
scenes of the daily labour of man, silent testimonies of the existence 
of a people who had trod this soil so long ago that, even at the 
earliest period of which we have records, these monuments were 
subjects of superstitious regard. ‘The wild and uncultivated scenes 
by which they are surrounded lend to them a peculiarly weird and 
mysterious aspect. To every wayfarer, archzologist, painter, or 
poet they are objects of attraction. To a ruined circle Keats com- 
pares his ** bruised ” Titans :— 





** One here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways, like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor.” 


Nor is there any more impressive evidence of the mutability of 
human affairs than these rude, lichen-stained stones. ‘They, them- 
selves but the relics of once perfect structures, have yet, even in 
their ruined condition, outstood the downfall of cities, and have 
remained whilst palaces and the finest works of art have become 
mere refuse heaps, or have crumbled to dust. 


Who were the builders of these structures, and for what purpose 
were they designed, have long been the inquiries sought to be 
answered by anxious students; and though there are yet many diffi- 
cult points to be explained, the researches made in recent years have 
thrown considerable light on the subject. Many of the numerous 
theories and fancies which earlier writers had woven around these 
monuments have been cleared away. Speculation, however, probably 
did no harm ; and the attempted explanations by learned men of the 
last century served, perhaps, but to pave the way for the more prac- 
tical observers of the present day. 
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That many of these circles were reared previously. to the arrival of 
the Romans in this country is very generally admitted by pre-historic - 
antiquaries, as well as by those whose studies have not extended 
beyond authenticated periods of history. Some circles of a sepulchral 
character were possibly constructed during the Roman occupation ; 

















Fig. 2. 


and circular enclosures to barrows were formed in Anglo-Saxon times. 
The different modes of interment, and the character of the relics dis- 
covered within tumuli, would, of course, clearly indicate the period of 
each. But as many circles have been denuded of their mounds, and 
as the structures which may have existed within them have been long 
since destroyed, the bare rings of upright pillars stand in several 
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instances as perplexing puzzles, rendering the intention of the primi- 
tive architect, and the purpose of his work, difficult to explain. 

My object, however, is more to note the structures than the pur- 
poses for which they were raised, though, sometimes, the careful 
observation of the former seems clearly to interpret the latter. ‘That 
many of the simple circles of upright stones, popularly known as 
“ Druidic Circles,” were constructed as mere ring fences is evident 
from the more complete remains of other structures of this class, 
and of which the circle near the Mulfra Cromlech in Cornwall, 
described in Dr. Borlase’s ‘* Antiquities of Cornwall” as the Zennor 
Circle, may be referred to as an example. This was formed by con- 
tinuous walling between the uprights, a mode of building well known 
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to those who have examined British masonry. It has been noticed 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in his remarks on this subject in the 
“ Journal of the British Archeological Association.” Uprights were 
placed at tolerably regular intervals, then courses of smaller stones 
blocked the intervening spaces (fig. 1), as if the ground plan had 
first been marked out by the pillars, and completed in the way 
described. I could refer to a great number of examples of this sort 
of work. It was adopted in the hut circles, or cyttiau, in the hill 
castles, and in tumuli. In many instances, in either class of these 
structures, which still exist in a comparatively good state of preserva- 
tion, the removal of the smaller courses of masonry from between 
the larger uprights would leave most excellent ‘* Druid Circles.” 
Sometimes the uprights touched each other, forming of themselves a 
continuous circle, as shown by the barrow with kistvaen in the 
parish of Sancreed, Cornwall (fig. 2.). (See ‘¢ Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall,” vol. i.). The diameter of this circle is 
about 15 ft., the height of the stones average 3 ft.; in the centre 
is a perfect stone chamber or kistvaen, covered with a mound of 
earth, 

The next step in circular building consists of concentric rings of 
stones, of which a small example exists on Kenidzhek Head, in the 
parish of St. Just, Cornwall (fig. 3). Here the diameter of the 
barrow is 32 ft., the circles being about 2 ft. apart, with the stones 
almost close together, the greater number rising barely more than a 
foot above the ground, though two or three are between 3 and 4 ft. 
in height. In the centre are the remains of a kistvaen. A portion 
of this circle has been cut away by the erection of a stone 
fence at the back of the targets of the St. Just Rifle Corps. 
Of this type the Oatland Circle, in the Isle of Man (fig. 4), affords 
a larger example. Its outer ring, of which but three or four stones 
are left, was about 45 ft. in diameter; the inner one, 15 ft., 
with a kistvaen in its midst. As on the external face of one of 
the uprights of the inner circle there are rows of cup carvings 
(see “* Archeologia Cambrensis,” vol. xiii., 3rd Series), it may be 
presumed that this was always exposed to view ;* that the mound 
rose from the base of the inner circle to cover the interment ; 
whilst the outer circle formed merely a protecting fence, leaving a 





* These marks are not, however, decisive proof that such was the arrangement, as 
rock carvings have been found on the stones composing the buried chambers of 
tumuli. 
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clear passage between the two rings. The St. Just barrow had 
both circles covered. 

In the three instances given above the interment was in the centre 
of the barrow, but there are some cases in which even the principal 
chamber was placed on one side, as at the barrow on Trewavas 
Head, in Cornwall (see “‘ Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall,” vol. ii.), the outer circle of which measures about 365 ft. in 
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diameter, the inner one, of low stones, tg ft. 6 in., the stone 
chamber being constructed within a foot of the inner circle on the 
south-west side (fig. 5). Mr. Stuart, in “‘The Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,” vol. ii., notices a similar arrangement occurring 
at Ballindalloch, in Banffshire, where a cromlech still remains on 
the south side, immediately within the circumference of the inner 
circle, 

In some cases the circle itself was the part of the structure used 
for interment, as shown by the remarkable circle of kistvaens 
on the Mule Hill in the Isle of Man (fig. 6). Here may be 
seen the remains. of a number of stone chambers, following conse- 
cutively, or at least with very little space left between them, and 
thus forming a circular stone structure, over which, as a writer 
suggests, with much plausibility, in the “* Archzologia Cambrensis,”’ 
was raised a covering of earth; the whole, when first. constructed, 
presenting the appearance of an annularembankment. The diameter 
of this circle is 55 ft.. This peculiar structure was first noticed by 
Mr. Halliwell in his ‘* Roundabout Notes on the Isle of Man.” A 


circle of sepulchral chambers also existed underneath a great tumulus 
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in Jersey (fig. 7), and is described in Mr. Lukis’s interesting paper 
on the construction of chambered barrows in the “ Journal of the 
British Archzological Association,” and from which the annexed 
diagram is taken. ‘This ‘‘ was a round barrow enclosing a series of 
six cists surrounding a central arched or domed space, to which 
admission was gained by means of a covered way or passage.” 

The preceding examples of circular walling all bear traces of 
having been mound-covered or as marking the limits, or forming the 
bases, of tumuli. We now come to consider those larger monu- 
ments consisting of standing stones, which are more particularly 
known as “ Druid Circles,” and regarding which many theories have 
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been advanced. They have been considered as Druid temples— 
temples for sun worship—places of meeting for chiefs and kings in 
council, each man standing by his own pillar, and for various other 
ceremonial observances. Dr. Borlase, in his description of stone 
circles in Cornwall, commences with that at Boskednan, in Gulval, 
as a good example of a simple circle of stones erect. With the ex- 
ception of one sacred part in ruins, he appears to have considered 
this as a true type of a proper circle, used as a place of worship. 
By a recent examination of this monument I found that it is no 
other than the remains of the enclosing base-circle of the larger 
portion of a “‘twin-barrow.” The smaller of the two, 36 ft. in 
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diameter, existing as a cairn of small stones, though it has been 
much disturbed, on the south side, as shown in fig. 8.» 


The larger circle is nearly 70 ft. in diameter, and consists, at 
( =~ 


fhe 
(L im 


present, of eleven stones, three of which are prostrate; those 
standing average from 4 ft. to 6 ft. in height. On the north side, 
within the larger circle, some portion of the mound may still be 





Fig. 10. 


seen. In Dr. Borlase’s time, thirteen stones were standing, six pros- 
trate (fig.g). About 270 yards north-west of this ‘‘ circle” are the 
remains of another ‘‘ twin-barrow ’”—the larger 35 ft. in diameter, 
the smaller 24 ft. Both mounds consisted of cairns of stones; which, 
to some extent, still exist, though within my remembrance they 
have been much mutilated. At AB (fig. 10), are stones which seem 
to have formed portions of a grave, or kistvaen. “Twelve enclos- 
ing stones remain of the larger circle, of which the tallest measures 
6 ft. 3 in. in height, and, were all the interior stones removed, it 
would stand as a “ Druidic circle,”’ as good as its neighbour known 
as the Boskednan Circle, and described by Dr. Borlase as a good 
representative of the whole class of Druid circles. It will be seen 
by the accompanying plans of both, that they were designed for the 





> A person residing in the neighbourhood of Penzance informed me that some 
labourers, about twenty years ago, found urns in this barrow. 
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same purpose, the difference between them being, that one is in a 
worse state of dilapidation than the other. Remains of other 
barrows similarly formed occur in the vicinity. There were two 
within a few hundred yards of the “ twin-barrow”’ last described, 
the greater portions of which have recently been taken away to 
build a neighbouring hedge, but of which I found enough to show 
how they were built. First there was an enclosing circle of stones, 
some placed upright, some longitudinally (fig. 11), the intention 
being simply to make an enclosing fence; within this the grave was 
constructed, then small stones heaped over the whole, the cairn ex- 
tending, by about 6 ft., outside the built circle, as shown in the 





section (fig. 12.) The more perfect of the ‘‘twin-barrows” also 
had the cairn extending beyond the circle. 

Though the Boskednan Circles were clearly cairn-bases, there 
are many circles whose diameters are so great that it cannot be con- 
ceived that there ever existed within them mounds so vast as to 
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occupy all the enclosed space. These larger circles should rather be 
regarded as great enclosing outworks for the protection of a group of 
barrows, or lesser circles, as was probably the case with Long Meg 
and her Daughters in Cumberland, and possibly also with the Roll- 
rich Stones in Oxfordshire, though in the latter there are no 
internal remains. The Boscawen-iin Circle, in Cornwall, 80 ft. 
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diameter (fig. 13), still retains some vestige of an inner structure, in 
the form of an inclining pillar, g ft. in length. Smaller circles on this 
plan I have also noticed at Aber, in North Wales. (See “‘ Archzologia 
Cambrensis,” vol. xi., 3rd series.) In one of these (fig. 14) there 
were two circles, with a pillar in the midst of the inner one. And 
the great circle of Callernish, in Scotland, has also this central 
pillar. Whether these remaining pillars be portions of cromlechs, 
or were simply the centres of cairns, it is not always easy to deter- 
mine. ‘To mark the sites of interment in smaller tumuli, single up- 





right blocks of stones have been found, as at the tumulus at Berriew, 
in Montgomeryshire (fig. 15), where, underneath the covering- 
mound, were three stones, several feet apart, unconnected with any 
structural arrangement (see “ Archzologia Cambrensis,” vol. iii., 
3rd series). Much might have depended on the quality of the de- 
ceased, or on other causes, as to the nature of the place for the 
ashes or the body. The spot might be indicated by a single stone, 
by the mere deposit of ashes on the ground or on a flat stone, or by 
a kistvaen, or chamber of stone. Different methods occur in the same 
tumulus. I have found in a barrow an urn inclosed by stones placed 
carefully around it ; whilst within a few feet the ashes of another body 
had been left on the bare ground with a few flints only, and without 
protection of any kind other than the mound raised over the whole. 
A large circle (fig. 16), 27 yds. in diameter, over Penmaenmawr, 
in North Wales, which I visited in 1864, appears to have been con- 
structed by several uprights connected by smaller masonry. Here 
the interments were apparently made beside the pillars. Against the 
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inner side of the tallest pillar, A, on the eastern part, were the 
remains of a small kistvaen ; while against the pillar B, facing it on 
the opposite side, was heaped a small carnedd. ‘The whole is sur- 
rounded by a ditch, within which, at c, is another small cairn. 
There are other stone inclosures in the vicinity ; one, at the distance of a 
few hundred yards to the west, is of elliptical form. A circle at Helmen- 
Tor, in Cornwall, also has the enclosing ditch. This ditch, however, 
though serving as a sort of protection, owes its existence to the ex- 
cavation of the earth for raising a vallum or a central mound. 

Next in order to single circles, with or without traces of internal 
structures, may be classed groups of large circles, like the 
“« Hurlers” (fig. 17) near the Cheesewring in Cornwall. Remains 

of four of these circles still exist. 

Three were placed in a line run- 

ning about N.N.E. by S.S.W. 

The northernmost is 37 yds. from 

the centre one, from which to the 

southernmost the distance is 31 

yds. 120 yds. N.W. of these 

are two stones of the fourth circle. 

The spaces between the uprights 

must have averaged about 1o ft. 

a, when the circles were complete. 

Fig. 17. Their height is from 2 ft. to 5 ft. 

6 in. The diameter of the north 

circle is 97 ft.; the centre one, 136 ft. There are no traces of 

internal works. As mere circles of standing stones, these have, 

doubtless, thus appeared for centuries. The name of “ Hurlers ” 

was given them in the popular belief that they were once men 

engaged in the Cornish game of hurling. In Fuller’s ‘ Pisgah-Sight 

of Palestine,” they are thus referred to: ‘* But most listen to it, as 

to a fable, and the Hurlers in Cornwall (men metamorphosed into 

stones, as tradition reports, for playing on the Lord’s Day) might 
fitly serve to build a bridge over this river.” 

Many of the Cornish circles, whatever may be the number of the 
stones, are also known by the name of the ‘* Nine Maidens,”’ from 
the tradition that they were dancers turned into stone for dancing on 
the Lord’s Day. Why those with more or less than nine should be 
thus designated, is unaccountable. Two or three circles happening 
each to consist of nineteen stones have, from this fact, afforded to 
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some sufficient ground on which to raise theories relative to a 
numerical signification. 
One of the greatest puzzles in stone circles is Dr. Borlase’s figure 


Fig. 18. 


of those which stood at Botallack (fig. 18), and which represents a 
group intersecting each other in the most curious manner. Possibly 
these were not sepulchral, but the remains of hut-circles with sur- 


Fig. 19. 


rounding enclosures. The skeletons of many such structures still 
existing might present a similar appearance in the ground plan. 

Of circles with long avenues attached, the great examples, of 
course, would be those which once existed at Avebury, Wilts (fig. 
19), in which are combined most of the elements of construction 
found in early circular tumuli. First, there is a great ditch, with a 
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circle of stones within it, exemplified on a smaller scale by the Pen- 
maenmawr and Helmen-Tor circles, described above. Then, as in 
numerous instances already given, internal circles of stones, within 
which were central structures, of which evidence still exists, two of 
the great pillars near the farm-house, and which stood inside the north- 
ern circle, were placed at an angle, and could not have formed part of 
acircle. Stone avenues led to the whole work from two directions. 

This plan of circular works approached by avenues occurs also in 
the passage-barrows, of which examples may be found in Mr. Lukis’s 
paper previously referred to; and in the Callernish Circle (fig. 20), 
the same principle of construction is seen. 

Some of the Cornish caves, also, in ground plan would present 
not dissimilar figures. Remove the roofing-stones and walls from 
the Chapel Uny Cave (fig. 21), and there would be an avenue leading 
to a circle. The New Grange tumulus would also bear some 
resemblance to this kind of work. 

Therefore it may be submitted for consideration, whether the 
great uncovered stone avenues—too extensive ever to have been 
buried—did not owe their existence to the same motive which caused 
the smaller stone passages leading to the interior of tumuli. ‘Thus a 
comparison of the mode of structure of the lesser with the greater 
monuments, may serve to throw some light on the purposes of both, 
and dispel or support some of the numerous theories which have 
been brought forward. Avebury has been considered as a temple of 
the Druids; a Dracontine temple; atemple of the Cabiri and of “the 
ever Blessed Trinity ;” circles for councils and sacrifices ; temple of 
the Celtic Mercury—Teutates ; as a planetarium containing temples 
of the sun and moon, and as a great burial-place. Though Avebury 
may to some degree be compared with the smaller circular buildings, 
Stonehenge stands alone. It was a circular structure of vast pillars ; 
but its plan cannot well be brought in comparison with other ex- 
isting remains in this country or elsewhere.f But in one respect this 
great national circle is like others in being in the midst of a burial- 
field. Examinations that have been made of some of the larger 
circles—sometimes called temples—have shown that they were also 
at one time used for the burial of the dead. An exploration of the 
Callernish Circle proved that it was once, if not originally, used for 





‘ Mr. Palgrave, however, in his “ Travels in Central Arabia,” describes a circle 
resembling Stonehenge, 
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this purpose. On the east side of the central pillar was found a 
cist containing fragments of human bones, which seemed to have 
been subjected to the action of fire. (See Proceedings, Soc. Antiq. 
of Scotland, vol. iii.) 

Attention has recently been directed to certain ecclesiastical laws 
of the Anglo-Saxons, forbidding the people to make a “ frith-geard”’ 


Fig. 20. 


round :a tree, stone, or fountain, in accordance with certain Pagan 
rites or superstitions. These “ frith-geards” are presumed to have 
formed circular enclosures in the manner of the “ Druid circles.” 
But whether our circles be pre-Celtic, Celtic, or Saxon, it seems 
very clear that there runs throughout the whole class one pre- 
dominating idea, which was simply to form, without regard to the 
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number or size of stones employed, an enclosure for the protection 
of something within, either the remains of the dead, or some object 
of religious veneration. A mere circle of pillars, ten, twelve, or 
twenty feet apart, could not answer this purpose ; consequently it is 
fair to conclude that the circles were not constructed as many of 
them now appear; but that these are skeletons only of fences or 
boundaries of continuous circular masonry—or of pillars connected 
by earthen mounds—and therefore, a ruined circle cannot possibly 
afford sufficient data for the formation of a plausible explanation of 
its original use, and of the intention of its builders, from the present 
accidental relative position of one stone to arother. 
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A VISIT TO THE SITE OF TROY. 


‘* Jam seges est, ubi Troja fuit.” 


** Where ancient Troy once rais’d her stately head, 
There golden corn now meekly bends instead.” 


HAT visions of bygone days rise before the classical 
| mind at the mention of the name of Troy! Scenes 
both warlike and sublime stand forth in more than 
“painted imagery.” So audibly does the poet of Chios 
tell his inspiriting fable to the mental ear, so visibly does he delineate 
his characters before the mental eye, so tangibly does he produce his 
warriors for the mental touch, that the entranced reader hears the 
eloquent harangues of the assembled chiefs, beholds the embattled 
walls of Troy, the gorgeous palace of Priam, and the renowned 
Scan gates; he sees the helmeted warriors mingle in the fray, 
handles the brazen armour of the Greeks, and brandishes the sharp 
lances of the Trojans. Again, carried away by the spirit-breathing 
poem, he beholds the Grecian ships equipped for the campaign, 
hears the mighty, nodding-crested Hector urging the Trojans to the 
fight, beholds the peerless Helen treading the courts of Troy, and 
listens to the bodings of Cassandra plaintively sounding throughout 
the marble halls. Anon the view changes, and he becomes the 
spectator of a night scene. In the ruddy glare of the Trojan watch- 
fires he sees the warriors eager for the fight, and hears the impatient 
war-horses “‘champing golden grain”? :— 


‘* Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.” —TZennyson. 


Faithfully have both the Poet-Laureate and the late Prime Minister 
set before us this noble passage. Let the latter now speak :— 


** As when in Heav’n, around the glitt’ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And ev’ry crag, and ev’ry jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and ev’ry forest glade ; 
Ev’n to the gates of Heav’n is open’d wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart. 
So bright, so thickly scatter’d o’er the plain 
Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watch-fires blaz’d. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 
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Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 

With store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the morn.”— Zhe Earl of Derby. 


But I must pause in my panoramic view of this marvellous fable, 
and speak of mundane affairs as they actually exist, however com- 
mon-place my remarks may sound in connection with such a lofty 
theme. What, then, is the present condition of that spot which is 
supposed to constitute the site of ancient Troy? Can any ruins be 
discerned of a city once so mighty? Are any remains still visible 
to testify of her former greatness? Does the river Scamander flow 
in its depicted channels, and do the daughters of Asia still bathe in 
the far-famed stream? 

In reply to these and similar questions, I may mention the follow- 
ing information, which was given to me by a gentleman,* who in 
his passage to Balaklava during the Crimean campaign was becalmed 
for three weeks between Tenedos and the mainland, and who passed 
his time in shooting excursions on the supposed site and in the’ 
immediate neighbourhood of ancient Troy. And first, of the ruins 
of that renowned city. A city so illustrious and so extensive as 
Troy is supposed to have been, ought certainly to afford some 
existing memorials of its former greatness. ‘Travellers speak with 
astonishment of the enormous stones found amidst the ruins of 
Balbec ; hewn stones of sixty and seventy feet long, by twelve and 
thirteen feet thick. ‘The modern Athens also abounds in ancient 
porticos and columns, expressive of her former grandeur. Surely, 
then, it may be supposed that the neighbourhood of Troy is rich in 
similar relics. 

So far as the researches of my friend extended, he found no such 
evidences of ancient splendour; no remains of stately palaces, no 
polished porticos nor evidences of marble chambers ; nothing to lead 
the traveller to exclaim, ‘‘ Here dwelt the sons and daughters of 
Priam.” On the contrary, the entire locality was singularly devoid 
of ruins ; even stones—which are supposed by some to speak with 
poetic tongue—were here painfully silent. In short, not a mound 
nor hillock nor trace of a fallen city did my friend perceive: the 
whole country appeared to be an unbroken plain. 

Again, with regard to those relics of antiquity which are so highly 





* W. Everitt, Esq., of Garveston, Norfolk. 
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prized by the antiquary and archeologist, viz., brazen swords and 
spears, ancient urns, vases, and statuary, not a vestige could be 
discerned,—not even a chip of the old, old horse, instinct with 
armed men. 

In like manner, nothing can be seen of the famed river Scamander, 
the swift-flowing stream extolled in Homer’s song. Its supposed 
bed is prolific in melons, and its banks cease to listen to the babbling 
waters. So shallow and shelving also is the sea on the coast imme- 
diately adjacent to Troy, that a ship’s boat is unable to approach 
within a hundred yards of the shore. Hence, if the present condi- 
tion of this portion of the once celebrated AZgzan Sea is an exponent 
of the past, we fear the Grecian heroes, when sailing from Tenedos 
on the night of the destruction of Troy, must have anchored in a 
most unfavourable locality for effecting a landing; and the task of 
wading to the shore must have been sadly onerous to their brazen- 
coated limbs, especially if the phrase in the ‘* Aineid,” “ tacite per 
amica silentia lunz,’”’ will bear the interpretation of “‘a dark and 
dreary night.” 

Once more: the quotation with which I have headed this article, 
and which is duly impressed on the mind of the school-boy upon his 
introduction to the Latin Delectus, is by no means strictly applicable 
to the present condition of the site of Troy; for, instead of fields of 
golden corn, there is now a barren waste of scrub oak, interspersed 
here and there with patches of corn, which corn is still trodden 
out by oxen, as in days of yore. I must not omit to remark, that 
the scrub oaks here mentioned will not bear a comparison with our 
sturdy English oaks, as they seldom exceed six feet in height. The 
cup of the acorn, however, is a valuable article of importation in the 
European market, being extensively used as a tan or dye. 

From the foregoing considerations, may it not be surmised that 
the wondrous and spirit-stirring poem of the siege of Troy was, in 
the main, the brain-creation of the immortal bard? Hesiod supposed 
that the “‘ heroes who fought at Troy were a divine race, distinct 
from other men, and now living, by the care of Jupiter, in the 
islands of the blessed :” perhaps, by a similar stretch of imagination, 
it may be supposed by some enthusiastic minds, that when these 
demi-gods departed to the islands of the blessed they took the stones 
of Troy with them, as mementos of their mundane wars. 

On the other hand, it may be argued, that, owing to volcanic or 
other geological agencies—as in the case of the earthquake which 
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recently devastated the island of Tenedos—every trace of the 
palaces and walls, &c., of ancient Troy may have been entirely 
destroyed; and that the upheaval of the land may have cut off the 
flowing waters of the river so renowned in Homer’s song. 

To return, however, from the region of supposition to the realities 
of the present time, as seen in the immediate neighbourhood of Troy. 

For the information of that class of Englishmen who are devoted 
to the sports of the gun, I may state, on the authority of my friend, 
that a great variety of game is found in the uplands and lowlands of 
the western sea-board of Asia Minor. In the boundless waste of 
wild-growing scrub, pheasants, partridges, hares, rabbits, woodcocks, 
doves, quails, &c., are met with in great profusion ; while in the 
beds of the old rivers, ducks, geese, snipes, widgeons, teal, cranes, 
and long-necked swans, offer good sport to the “ knights of the 
trigger,”’ reminding the student of the well-known lines :— 


Tay 8 Scr’ dpvldwy werenvav Oven woAAa, 
Xnvav, } yepdvwv, 4 ninvwv Sovrrxodelpwr, 
"Aci év Aca, Kavorplou dud) péeOpa. 
B. 459—461. 


Game also of a nobler kind is sometimes met with in the shape of 
wolves, foxes, jackals, and boars, to try the mettle of the sportsman. 

And here, in speaking of cranes, it may not be inopportune to say 
a few words in reference to a well-known proverb concerning 
herons, a class of birds belonging to the crane family. When a 
person is derisively spoken of as ignorant in any matter, it is 
frequently alleged of him that ‘‘ he does not know a hawk from a 
hand-saw.” Now, in Norfolk the heron is always called by the 
labouring class ‘a harn-sar, or harn-saw ;” hence the transition to 
hand-saw is easy and recognisable. 

The coverts in which game is found in Asia, differ in many 
respects from those in England. Here, in our “tight little island,” 
sickle-reaped corn-fields, plantations with a thick undergrowth of 
nut-bushes or prickly gorse, turnip and beet-root fields, hold out 
the prospect of success; while in Asia, thickets, forests, and espe- 
cially melon-grounds, are the places where the sportsman finds, and 
if he be a tolerable shot, obtains a heavy bag. What the turnip- 
fields are to the Englishman, such are the melon-grounds to the 
Asiatic. In every available situation, on hill-sides or valleys, on 
mountain-tops or open spaces, the melon is extensively cultivated ; 
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hence, he who wishes for a good day’s sport in Asia, must trudge 
over and beat the melon-grounds as carefully as the “ true-born 
Englishman” goes over the stubbles, turnips, and plantations at 
home. And so plentiful is the game in Asia, that a party of sports- 
men accustomed to wild shooting, may daily obtain a well-filled bag 
of considerable variety. And here may be observed in passing, the 
surprising audacity with which birds of prey swoop down upon their 
unsuspecting victims, and carry them off even before the eyes of the 
astonished spectator. 

The great difficulty the sportsman experiences is lack of water. 
In his excursions across the country he will meet with various 
rudely-formed wells, into which at eventide he is liable to fall unless 
due heed be taken. ‘These wells are deep and narrow, and the 
water can only be obtained by means of a long line with a pannikin 
affixed to it; hence, if unprovided with these necessary adjuncts, he 
will resemble a hungry man who has alighted upon a supply of 
oysters without any means of opening the same. 

The adventures that befell my friend and his companions were 
neither few nor uninteresting. Unacquainted with the language of 
the natives, they were thrown upon their own resources for provision 
by day, and for protection during their encampments by night. He 
describes the inhabitants as a wild suspicious-looking set of men, 
possessing very ancient and imperfect fire-arms, and by no means 
“ first-rate shots,” inasmuch as they invariably kill the game when 
sitting upon the ground. Their astonishment was great upon 
beholding our countrymen bagging the game on the wing both with 
the right and left barrel; they shrugged their shoulders, made rapid 
movements with their arms and hands, and manifested their delight 
by various other motions of a symbolical character, which was the 
sole method of communication used between our friends and the 
natives, inasmuch as they were mutually unacquainted with each 
other’s language. Asa general rule the English party avoided the 
inhabitants, who on their side seemed equally desirous of keeping 
“ themselves to themselves.” 

In the villages were mosques with domes and minarets; and 
around the latter were balconies, upon which at certain times ap- 
peared a devout Mussulman shouting aloud, in words unknown to 
our travellers, but which caused the inhabitants wherever they might 
be, or however engaged, to prostrate themselves in adoration upon 
the earth. H. W,. 
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FRENCH FASHIONS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


AASHION ” long ago unfurled her standard and 
established her head-quarters at Paris, whence are 
heralded forth new codes of costume and customs, 
which, as they influence the modes and the morals 

of the whole civilised world, involve matters of more or less personal 

concern to everybody in it, and not to ladies only. It is not un- 
likely that even the readers of SyLvaNus URBan in general may 
feel both amused and interested in judging for themselves of Fashion’s 
past caprices compared with those of the present day, when Paris has 
so recently exhibited herself in full modern array to “ all the nations 
of the earth” on the Champ de Mars, and in seeing for themselves 

How, for What, When, and with Whom, some of those caprices 

originated. 

Upon the subject of dress, always involving points of grave con- 
sideration for artists, eminent French ecclesiastics have lately preached 
and pamphleteered, whilst there are some moralists who fear that that 
outward state of things is coming round again, thus alluded to by an 
observer of the First French Empire :—‘* When ladies shall have 
reclothed themselves, I will tell you of their costume, in which, at 
present, there is certainly no novelty.” Meantime, in these locomo- 
tive days, many a once far-distant aboriginal chieftain unconsciously 
displays a practical faith in the old French mot, “ A man is only half 
a man without his coat;” and rare are far-off females, generally, 
who believe not themselves to be within the circles of French fashion, 
when as long since as the month of April last, a black Sierra Leone 
laundress boarded her Majesty’s ship Star (for the purpose of offering 
her professional services to the officers of that ship), arrayed in a 
monster crinoline, which, according to her belief, encompassed in 
itself every exigency of modern costume. 

But circles recede, and blissfully was that black de//e ignorant that 
Fashion, like Opinion in the days of Swift, “‘dances a dervish- 
like dance hoodwinked, headstrong, giddy, yet perpetually turning.” 
Round and round French fashion spins back to some old starting- 
point called new. But there is nothing new under the sun, and 
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especially not in the vexation of spirit engendered by Fashion’s 
vanity; for Juvenal, who declared that an ancient—or, to speak 
more politely, a classical—lady’s toilette in his day, was more 
terrible for those in attendance on it, than the tribunal of the tyrants 
of Sicily, was so stung by the sight of a Roman matron beating her 
maid, that he asked the former, “ Why punish that unfortunate 
creature, because the shape of your own nose offends you?” 4 

But Fashion was then, as now, more cynical than Juvenal, and 
had no doubt angered that matron; and what lady has mot cause 
for indignation when commanded by caprice not only to dress in 
colours ill-suited to her complexion, but to change the natural 
colour of her hair (skin to match), or even as far as possible the 
form of her features to please Fashion, who to-morrow will sud- 
denly turn round and laugh in her face? Let, however, no insinua- 
tion be here suspected that ladies of this enlightened day could 
so heathenishly misdemean themselves as to beat their maids, or 
that even, like good Queen Bess, any one of them would smash a 
mirror because, say, her chignon differed in shade from the rest of 
her hair; rather would she, like a nymph in the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” reflect— 


‘* How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 
Unless good sense preserves what beauty gains.” 


Such, naturally, would be a 19th-century lady’s sentiment, even 


when 
» +++ “to the destruction of mankind 
Nourishing two locks which graceful hang behind.” 


But none the less may she like, when seated at her toilette, to be 
reminded that, appertaining to it, there is scarcely a custom or a 
costume but was familiar to the beaux and belles of ancient Greece 
and Rome; and that with regard to hairdressing, the various com- 
binations of classic coiffure produced much the same appearances as 
those patent in London or Paris at this present time ;—a fact attested 
by many a marble goddess and stone empress in the Uffizii Gallery 
of Florence, and in other antique art galleries of Italy, and here 
visible on the heads of three Greek priestesses, who having survived 
the rise and fall of centuries and dynasties, now come forward, 
as though to prove that they were not only priestesses, but pro- 





* * Quid Psecas admisit? Quzenam est hic culpa puelle, 
Si tibi displicuit nasus tuus?”—Fuv. Sat. vi., 494, 5. 
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phetesses of the modern chignon, the modern couronne frisée, and the 
cap and veil a la Marie Stuart. 

Nor only these; for, as observed by the rare art-collector to whom 
we are indebted for this illustration,* “all the goddesses of the 
highest class, Venus excepted, wore the peplum; but for the sake 
of convenience (let walking ladies with long trains observe this), 
Diana generally had hers furied up and drawn tight over the 
shoulders and round the waist, so as to form a girdle with the ends 
hanging down before and behind! Gods and heroes, when travelling, 


Ly 


Costume of Ancient Greek Ladies. 


used instead of the ample peplum, to wear a shorter and simpler cloak 
called chlamys, which was fastened over the shoulder or upon the 
chest with a clasp. Such is the mantle of the Belvedere Apollo and of 
Mercury, a “traveller by profession.” ‘This Roman cloak we shall 
presently see on the shoulders of French Royalty ; but, meantime, 
if once more raising our eyes to the Peplum Priestesses of the Past, 
it may not be indecorous to observe that they forecast modern fashion 
in likewise ‘* going about loose” in that now popular jacket or 
“ Garibaldi.” 

And let not the “ gilded youth” either of England or France in 
this our day of revivals despond ; for howsoever Paterfamilias or any 
survivor of the ** Beau Brummel crop ” may protest against it, the 
‘ new-fangled fashion ” of male hair parting, and also of curling or 
drooping whiskers, is sanctioned by antiquity ; and here any classi- 
cally disposed young man, desirous of dividing his hair in a line with 





* “Costume of the Ancients.” By Thomas Hope. London: Printed by W. 
Bulmer, St. James’s, 1812. 

Subsequent illustrations to this paper are authenticated by a set of plates (sanctioned 
by a well-known London School of Art), representing male and female costume during 
the last thousand years; but this set of plates has no letter-press explanation or 
description, beyond that of dates appertaining to it. 
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his nose, or of curling the hirsute appendages of his face, may, when 

looking on this page, reasonably rejoice in the sight of that ‘* Indian 

or Bearded Bacchus,” who was a favourite type of manliness to the 

youth of ancient Rome, and who still looks on with his clear eyes 

and smiles with his firm lips in various antique 

art galleries of Italy. For there is Bacchus and 

Bacchus ; and this one lived so long before beer- 

barrels were invented, that he seems to; have been 

forgotten by that royal “ finest gentleman of 

Europe,” whose wig was parted on one side, and 

whose boon companions with shaven chins were 

apt to slip from their chairs under the table. 

But this our Bacchus above stood firm on his 

Indian or Bearded pedestal when empires and kingdoms were falling 

and rising around him ; and therefore it came to 

pass that he was an object of special respect even to Christian 

princes and pilgrims of those times when France, in her youthful 

strength of faith, sent forth her bravest or most penitent sons over 

gloomy mountains, icy and foggy enough to appear fabulous in these 
railway days, and over paths then bristling with dangers. 

To Rome went French princes and pilgrims, and thence returned 
to infant Paris with their cloaks all the worse for wear and tear, but 
worn in the style of the Belvedere Apollo, or Mercury,—traveller, 
as beforesaid, by profession. The four sons of Clovis, first Christian 
king of France, all wore this Roman cloak ; and Sigebert, a French 
prince who died about the year 576, and was buried at Soissons, is 
represented by a monumental effigy as having been so clothed. French 
monarchs were accustomed to have their necks bare in those days, but 
none the less had they retained the ch/amys and its shoulder-clasp, the 
cloak of King Clovis being moreover adorned with the fleur-de-lys, 
the original of which flower was said to have been presented to him 
on an azure shield by an angel. The best idea of that heavenly mes- 
senger is embodied to us in Clothilde, the wife of Clovis, by whom 
that monarch was converted to Christianity. By birth she was a 
Burgundian princess, and in person she was beautiful, as evidenced 
by the monument from which the following illustration was origi- 
nally taken. From her Burgundian uncle’s palace she came, in 
the year 493, to wed King Clovis at Soissons, travelling thither in 
a waggon called a basterne, drawn by oxen, which was a vehicle of 
unusual luxury at that time in France. Her husband and convert, 
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Clovis, styled ‘ August,”’ lamenting that many of the arts formerly 
introduced by the Romans into Gaul, were even in his day on the 
rapid decline, was the first French king who imported theatricals 
into France, in the form of a ‘ Pantomime, equally well versed in 
mimicry and music.” 

Mimics, therefore, with the French were the first comedians, as 
they had been with the Greeks and Romans ; and Queen Clothilde, 
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Sainte Clothilde, d’aprés les monuments de l’époque. 


albeit a saint, was none the less a woman of talent and taste, as we 
here in this illustration may perceive from her costume. 

For a considerable time after the date of this dress (499), that 
worn by French princesses continued to be flowing and graceful ; 
but in proportion as classical toilette traditions faded away in France, 
strange changes took place there, as we shall presently see. 

For years before her death Clothilde was a widow, and when she 
died she was buried in the church of St. Peter and St. Paul (now the 
church of Ste. Geneviéve), in Paris. Her monument, as before- 
said, marks an epoch not only in costume, but in Christian civilisa- 
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tion ; and as with the former only we have here to do, it may be 
observed that during the later period of the life of this pious princess 
(still at this day in France called Sainte Clothilde), the “weeds” of 
a widow, such as those she wore, resembled the austere garb of a 
nun, and by the dawn of the 6th century, or thereabouts, even 
French wives had become ascetic in outward appearance. Home- 
spun were their scanty garments of linen, and home-dyed their outer 
raiments of wool, and so strictly was their costume altogether regu- 
lated by the law of man, that it not only compelled home industry in 
preparing it, but excluded all chance of display, whether of person 
or individual taste. The long piece .of thick stuff attached to a 
female head in those hard times was not ungraceful in its threefold 
use of veil, mantle, and bandelette, or brow band, but then it 
suffered not a single stray hair to be seen. Much more licence was, 
however, allowed by Frenchmen to themselves in the matter of 
modes, and by the time of the great Charlemagne superb was the 
costume of male courtiers ; the cloak bright blue, lined with white 
and trimmed with fur, the sandals gilt; and Charlemagne himself, 
when smaller men wore long beards, shaved his chin and twirled his 
moustaches, But the one article most favoured amongst the ‘ swells” 
of that day was a walking-stick of apple-tree wood, knotted at equal 
distances, and surmounted by a big apple made of gold or silver. 
Is it possible that this big apple-topped stick compelled obedience on 
the part of Eve’s descendants contemporary with it? Away sucha 
suspicion from gallant Gaul! But, nevertheless, true it was that for 
a long time not a French wife of high rank could get into her 
strait, stiff-collared gown, without being visibly reminded of her 
family duties, for on one side it was emblazoned with the heraldic 
devices of her father, and on the other by those of her husband. 

Startling were some of these devices, which not only was the 
French wife constrained to wear, but had probably been previously 
compelled to work ; such as dragons, snakes, or hook-beaked birds, 
vicious-looking enough to have pecked at the fair fingers of their 
meek worker and wearer. 

Some uncertainty there is as to the exact date when this strange 
fashion was first imposed on French females of high degree ; but 
prevalent it was long before the time when playing-cards were in- 
vented, although they, in some sort, portray it on card ‘* Queens ” 
of that later period when, as we shall soon see, emancipated Woman 
in France clothed herself in a way for a man to fear, 
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Meantime, when French husbands were away fighting barbarous 
battles, and French wives stayed at home to work their own gowns 
in honour of their husbands’ deeds, monks and nuns naturally ob- 
tained a social ascendancy over the female French mind ; for it was 
not only some excitement to listen to monastic legends of saints and 
martyrs, but in many cases still more so to look forward to the 
festivals of the Church, in those days when other Great Exhibitions 
were not. With the Crusades, however, came new customs ; and 
French costume was widened, varied, and elaborated, as the age of 
chivalry advanced. To French ladies then sang troubadours. And 
poets, who were at the same time pilgrims returned from the East, 
recited tales of love and war, until at last queens and noble dames of 
France, inspired by the thoughts of glorious deeds born of love, not 
only formed courts in Love’s name, which they ruled by laws of 
chivalry, but some of them even obtained grants from the Church to 
accompany their husbands to the wars, and thus became Crusaders 
also. 

No longer meekly wearing the one scanty gown a-year, such as 
their grandmothers had worked and worn, French ladies now 
attached their own symbolically-selected colours, bright and flowing, 
to the shields and helmets of their own true knights, who were ex- 
pected either to die for those colours or successfully to defend them. 
Nor could stay-at-home French monks and nuns resist the charm 
of Eastern narrative, of tales of the land whence came their faith, 
together with the gold and frankincense, and myrrh—the offerings 
and incense of their sanctuaries—for by education they were the 
men and women best calculated to interpret the allegories involved in 
Oriental tales. French society then, as now, was but human;_and it 
need scarcely be said that with increased so-called civilization and 
means of luxury social abuses began to abound, until it became 
impossible by modes of dress always to define with precision the 
rank of their wearer. It therefore happened that, in the reign ‘of 
Louis VIII., a class of women—not of the Court, but rather of 
the camp—dressed in such a costly. manner that much social con- 
fusion arose, until one day (A.D. 1224) Queen Blanche of Castille, 
the lovely and pious consort of Louis VIII., being at mass, received 
“the kiss of peace”’ from a female fellow-worshipper whom she 
believed to be of a class and character to approach her, and it was 
not until after Queen Blanche had returned “the kiss of peace” 
that she discovered her mistake, being certified of which she ap- 
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pealed to the King, her husband, and obtained from him an edict 
prohibiting any female whose antecedents would not bear inquiry to 
wear “‘ gowns with trains, and capes, and gi/t belts.” But the edict 
was evaded. ‘* The modest women, however, consoled themselves 
for this neglect with the testimony of their conscience, and the good- 
ness of their reputation ;”" and the form of words in which they 
thus consoled themselves became a proverb, still familiar in France : 
“¢ Bonne renommée vaut mieux que ceinture dorée.”’—‘ A good name is 
worth more than a gilt belt.” 

The Princess Isabella, one of the eleven children of Queen 
Blanche, founded the Abbey of Longchamp, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, whither it became the fashion to make pilgrimages—especially 
on Ash Wednesday, Holy Thursday, and Good Friday—many 
pilgrims being attracted thither by the harmonious voices of the 
nuns. This antique fashion long endured, as we all know ; but, its 
purpose how perverted, when all that is mostly remembered of Long- 
champ in this our Igth century, is the display of toilettes still 
special to the Bois de Boulogne, and which until lately were made 
patent by the name of that Abbey founded by the pious Princess 
Isabella, one of whose brothers (Louis 1X.) was the “ Saint Louis” 
of whom Louis XVI. was reminded by the Abbé Edgeworth on the 
scaffold. 

Queen Blanche was Regent during the minority of her son, St. 
Louis, who, having vowed to repair to the Holy Land, died, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, in his attempt to subdue the infidels. 
When at home he was so prompt and impartial in administering 
justice that Joinville, his contemporary biographer, says: ‘I have 
often seen the saint sitting beneath an oak tree in the wood of Vin- 
cennes, or on a carpet in a garden, when all who had any cause of 
complaint freely approached him.” It was in his reign that the two 
orders of mendicant monks, the Augustins and the Carmelites, 
settled in Paris, and many convents and hospitals were founded by 
him ; it is not therefore to be wondered at that fanaticism then be- 
came a fashion in France, as elsewhere then in Europe. Scourges 
of leather thongs were carried by penitents, who walked in public, 
“‘ and with tears and groans lashed themselves on their bare backs 
until the blood ran,’ and even men and women who were of no 
monastic order wore the chape or chaperon, which cape or hood had 
an ecclesiastical appearance, albeit often made of splendid stuffs. 
Following the example of his mother, Blanche, above alluded to, 
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the King-Saint, Louis, issued an edict forbidding any of his subjects 
but those whose lives were virtuous to wear these chaperon garments ; 
and Jews in France during this reign were distinguished from 
Christians by two red cloth patches, cut in the form of wheels, which 
they were compelled to display on their cloaks, before and behind. 
The game at chess and all games of dice were then forbidden to be 
played, and love songs ceased to be heard. Musical instruments, 
such as those once twanged by troubadours, were silent. The only 
music that prevailed was that of the mournful voice of the penitent, 
and the Saint-King Louis [X., whose countenance—if monuments 
and old pictures are to be relied on—was beautiful and ecstatic, wore 
the Roman cloak, fleur-de-lys adorned, like King Clovis had worn, 
but with a cross attached to it, like a crusader. 

Remarkable was the reaction which took place in French cos- 
tumes and customs within half a century after the demise of St. 
Louis, for in 1310, during the reign of Philip I[V., surnamed the 
Fair, such splendour of apparel and disregard of time-honoured con- 
ventions prevailed in France that monks openly attended fairs and 
markets for secular purposes, and nuns wearing silks, ** dressed their 
hair in the fashionable style,’”’ and were present at most places of 
public amusement. Pins were first used in France about this time, 
and helped to arrange feminine garments in fantastic forms, unpre- 
cedented on Christian wearers. Pins were then called affiches ; pieces 
of costly tissue took the place of fichus, or neck-handkerchiefs, and 
robes adorned with gold or brilliant trinkets were upheld on one 
side, ** fendues comme les tuniques des filles de Lacédémone,” but the 
different classes of the nobility still hoped to distinguish themselves 
by the breadth of their cloaks, the length of their trains, and the 
magnificence of their furs and ermine. Hats were not yet known, 
but caps, male and female, were worn of velvet, and sometimes 
over the cap was drawn a hood, with a very long tail hanging down 
behind, and topped by a cushion, an elaborate chaperon, the larger in 
form the higher the rank of the wearer. Rank was also proclaimed 
by the length of the shoes, whence came the French proverb— 
“ Etre sur un grand pied dans le monde;”’ and these shoes (which 
were said to have been first brought into fashion by a nobleman who 
had some defect in his foot, and wished to hide it) were frequently 
adorned with horns, claws, or some grotesque figure; the more 
ridiculous it was the greater its beauty. Nor was extravagance 


limited to matters of costume, for the variety of entremets served on 
N. S. 1868, VoL. V. z 
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various tables having then become notorious, laws were passed, not 
only to restrain annual outlay in dress, but to limit the number of 
dishes, especially on Fast Days. Crowns of gold or silver were 
forbidden to be worn by citizens or their wives, from which extraordi- 
nary interdict it must be presumed that the bourgeoisie of Paris had by 
that time grown into a wealthy institution, anxious to compete with 
the Court, and to display itself in public, for it was moreover for- 
bidden to the citizen and his dame to be lighted home at night with 
waxen torches. But it was easier for the king and the bishops to 
draw up a code of sumptuary laws than to compel its observance, 
and even when some special dress clause was enforced, Fashion found 
modes to revenge herself: for example, long-shaped and grotesque 
figure-adorned shoes were abolished by a fine of ten florins which 
their wearers were made to pay; but the long shoes were succeeded 
by such broad ones that they were more than a foot wide. Many 
were the fines which even ladies of rank had to pay out of the 
aumoniere, or splendidly adorned purse, in the form of a flat bag, 
which it was their wont to wear suspended on one side by a long 
chain, and these fines on fashion helped to enrich the royal exche- 
quer; but that they were not exacted with any moral intention of 
repressing public extravagance was proved by the fact that on his 
deathbed King Philip, who was himself one of the handsomest and most 
luxurious tyrants of his day, conjured his eldest son and successor to 
suppress the new taxes, and himself revoked all the edicts by which 
they had been established ; and after his time, such ridiculous dress 
fashions prevailed—especially amongst the gentlemen of France— 
that by the time Philip VI., the first monarch of the line of Valois, 
succeeded to the throne, he was greeted by subjects whose heads 
were laden with feathers, and whose garments were too short and 
tight to need description, for there was scarcely anything of them. 

In the reign, however, of Charles V., grandson of Philip VI., 
and surnamed the Wise, a great improvement was effected in French 
costume. Short mantles, sans sleeves, but superbly trimmed, were 
worn by gentlemen, and the dress of a lady of that time was so free 
from absurdity that it might have been reproduced in many an after 
age with advantage, although here it leaves but little to describe save 
that the hair, drooping naturally, was confined by a bandeau of silk 
or gems, or else covered by a cap of ermine, or some rich stuff, 
pointed downward in the centre towards the forehead, and raised in 
slight curves on either side; the sleeves and skirts of the dress were 
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long and flowing, and the bodice, though defining the figure, was 
slightly open. 

Quite distinct, about that time, was the dress of the chambriére, 
or waiting-maid ; for short were her skirts, something like those of a 
Swiss peasant, whilst her head was enveloped in a coiffure not unlike 
that of a grand Turk in old: picture-books, but which quite con- 
cealed her hair. 

Very startling were the “ fashions” succeeding those just named, 





Regne de Charles VI. (d‘aprés un tableau Dame de Qualité (d’apréts Gaiguitres) 
du temps). Régne Charles VII. 


although it is somewhat difficult to define exactly the year when 
some costume caprices first displayed themselves; suffice it there- 
fore to say, that after the imbecile Charles VI. had mounted the 
throne, his subjects, male and female, for the most part dressed like 
mad people. Tight still was male clothing, but of two distinct 
colours right and left. 

One leg was scarlet, the other blue ; or one arm was black and 
the other white, the colours being contrasted according to the taste 
of the wearer, as also were the devices by which his short coat was 
variegated. This harlequinade of colours, and likewise, as men- 
tioned in a previous page, the heraldic devices of ladies’ dresses, is in 
some measure observable on playing cards, generally supposed to 
have been invented at this time for the amusement of Charles VI., 


and which indeed were then introduced into France by one Grin- 
Z2 
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gonneur, who painted “cards in gold and divers colours” for the 
king’s entertainment ; but it is here as well to mention the fact that 
gambling generally had for centuries previously been rife in France, 
and games at cards had, long before the reign of Charles VL., 
according to Bernardo of Sienna, been played in Italy. But, without 
here going still further into the card question, we must commiserate 
the unfortunate Charles VI., who sought to beguile thought in any 
way, however puerile, when we remember what manner of woman 
was his coarse and cruel consort, Isabella of Bavaria. Surely no man 
in his senses can wonder that the sight of her did occasionally scare 
the imbecile king, for on her head she wore horns, and these grew 
wider and wider, and, in proportion, higher. 

This formidable horn head-dress, variously decked with jewels or 
fur, was introduced into France by the Queen above-named, and 
became eventually so monstrous that, the horns growing at least two 
yards apart from each other, doorways were enlarged to admit the 
breadth of them. 

And not only horns but tails were at that time worn by ladies, 
and to these “‘robes a queue,” or long-train dresses, were attached 
sleeves which swept the ground. In addition to all this, it may be 
observed that ornaments, resembling animals’ ears, were sometimes 
appended to the horns; but the undergarments of this amazing 
costume were usually of wool or coarse cloth, for fine linen was at 
that time so rare in France that the mighty Isabella herself possessed 
but a scant supply of it as a luxury. 

When Charles VII. became king, the appearance of men -and 
women was more equalized by dress ; for that monarch, who owed 
his crown to Joan of Arc, was of low stature, and had such very 
short legs, that no two-coloured tights suited them ; so he adopted 
the dress best calculated to conceal the defects of his person, and 
thereby revived the fashion of long and flowing male garments in 
France. By his successor, however, a total revolution was again 
effected in matters of costume; for Louis XI., who is said to have 
exulted at the death of his own father, and whose cruelty was so 
detestable that it earned for him the title of “* Scourge of the Human 
Race,” seems to have satirized his male subjects by causing them to 
be dressed like apes ; which, as Monstrelet, the observing chronicler 
of that time, declares was “‘. . chose trés mal honnéte et impudique.” 
To say nothing of the pantalons, save that they were strained tight 
beyond any decent precedent, and adorned with a riband rosette ; 
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the short jackets, which did not reach the waist, were sustained by 
false shoulders, called mahoitres, to give a broad-chested appearance 
to their wearers, whose eyebrows were almost hidden beneath the 
long front hair then in fashion, and whose pointed shoes, called 
poulaines, even exceeded those of the time of Philip IV., being two 
feet in length. 

Nor was female dress less remarkable in the reign of Louis XI., 
for before his time the horn head-dress had been superseded by that 
shaped like a pointed sugar-loaf, which attained such a summit of 
fashion, that whereas doorways had formerly been widened to admit 
the horns, they were now made loftier to let in the loaf, from the 
topmost point of which was suspended a veil of such length that it 
touched the ground, although the robe ad queue—the long-dress train— 
was cut off, as also sleeves which had formerly drooped to the feet 
of the wearer. Ear-rings and bracelets had been introduced in the 
reign of Charles VII., and these ornaments were of course mugh in 
request during that of his successor, Louis XI. All sorts of arti- 
ficial personal adornments and toilette practices, supposed to enhance 
personal beauty, then became general. Wigs and false hair date in 
France from the time of Louis XI.; and, curious for us in this 
day to observe, the unnatural custom made familiar to us by 
recent 19th-century contemporary fashion, of dying hair yellow or 
gold colour, was then (1461) adopted in France. The ladies, as 
beforesaid, had cut off their trains, but their shortened garments 
were trimmed with immensely wide borders. Formerly, as already 
mentioned, fine linen had been much worn in France, but in pro- 
portion as outward and meretricious adornment became rife, fine 
linen grew rare. 

(Zo be continued.) 


eS IOI De $$ 


DECREASE OF POPULATION IN FRANCE.—Every infant born in France, whether 
the child of a prince or of a chiffonier, must, according to law, be presented at the 
mairie of its parish within twenty-four hours of its birth, This harsh measure induces 
many a doctor to sign certificates of thriving infants being in a despairing state of 
health in order to calm the fears of their anxious mothers. The Academy of Medicine 
has presented a petition to the Minister of the Interior, laying before his excellency the 
danger during this inclement season of decreasing the rising generation by the con- 
tinuance of this practice. The object of the law is to ascertain the number of male 
births, and inscribe their names for future enrolment in the army. 
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SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B.* 


Beta, in these days of rapid thought and indifference to the 
past, the public can interest themselves in the bygone 
history of the British press, the memoirs before us are well 
worth attention. Mr. Merivale has “undertaken to present 
to the public the fruits of Mr. Parkes’s labour, but on a scale 

less than that which Mr. Parkes had intended ;” for had the biography 
been published on the original plan, it would have cost Mr. Parkes 
“ten or twenty years of a life already far advanced, and would have 
occupied many volumes.” With regard to the vexata questio of the 
identity of Junius with Francis, the editor admits that the papers con- 
tain no confession on the part of Sir Philip, nor any direct evidence. 
The proofs are much the same in character as they were before the 
examination of the papers collected by Mr. Parkes; but they are more 
complete. Though there is no acknowledgment of the authorship, it is 
difficult on any other supposition to account for the fact that Francis’s 
minute correspondence and autobiography indicate not one fact incon- 
sistent with it, and that he has evidently mutilated his papers with the 
intention of concealing something. There is a striking, almost a 
terrible passage in Lady Francis’ recollections of her husband, in which 
she says that “it was the opinion of some of his most intimate friends 
that his hesitation in parliamentary speaking (for he was not a successful 
orator), was partly owing to the consciousness of his secret. He set 
so constant and habitual a guard on his lips. . . . that the habit re- 
mained, even in cases where the secret was not at all in question.” 
Philip Francis was born in Dublin, October 22, 1740. His father was 
a well-known scholar, and translator of Horace, Demosthenes, &c. At 
the time of Philip’s birth, Dr. Francis appears to have been a curate in 
Dublin, engaged in writing for the press in the interest of the Castle. 
At the age of twelve, Philip was sent to St. Paul’s School, London, 
where he remained till 1756; when having become head boy, he obtained 
through Lady Holland’s influence, an appointment in one of the 
Secretary of State’s offices, as Junior clerk. Dr. Francis, who was a 
worldly, sceptical sort of parson, was then private chaplain to Lady 
Holland. In 1758, Philip was appointed secretary to General Bligh in 
the expedition, against Cherbourg; and in 1760, though then only 
twenty, he went to Lisbon as secretary to Lord Kinnoull. He appears 
S — been thoroughly disgusted with the Portuguese, for he writes to 
s father :-— 


** I had always a very bad opinion of this nation ; but at present I have entirely 
altered it. Instead of finding them moderately execrable, I find that all our ideas of 
what is superlatively bad, come far short of the qualifications of a Portuguese. .... 
This is a sample of the Portuguese manner of thinking :—If a servant offends, we 
must not strike, but kill him ; he will assuredly avenge a blow by assassinating his 
master, without running the least risk of punishment ; whereas his death would be 
attended with no sort of inconvenience. The king is a beggar ; his troops beggars ; 





* “Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B.” Commenced by the late Joseph Parkes, 
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the nobility utter beggars ; but no term is strong enough to describe the beggary 
of the p/eds. Let it suffice to say, that half a moidore would purchase every crime 
that even a Portuguese could commit.” 


On the return of the embassy to England, Francis resumed his 
official drudgery, but studied hard and well in the intervals of business. 
In 1761 he fell in love with Elizabeth Mackrabie, an accomplished and 
virtuous young lady as poor as her lover. Dreading the ves angusta 
domi for their children, both fathers opposed the engagement ; but after 
a clandestine courtship of some months, the marriage took place, and 
in May, 1763, a daughter was born. Dr. Francis was offended at the 
match, and his bitterness was increased by political differences with his 
son; they do not appear to have been completely reconciled to each other 
till 1767, when poverty and an attack of palsy softened the heart of 
the old man. After this date the Doctor’s letters to his son generally 
contain a request for 30/. or 50/7; and as these sums do not appear to 
have been repaid, the young clerk must have been considerably ham- 
pered by his liberality to his gambling and drinking father. Sir Philip 
once told Lady Francis that he scarcely remembered the time when he 
did not write ; but his first ascertained appearance in print was occa- 
sioned by an “O. P.” contest in 1763, when he attacked Garrick in a 
handbill signed ‘‘ An Enemy to Imposition.” 

In the same year, the growing unpopularity of Lord Bute—“ the 
reputed lover of the king’s mother, the minion, the Scot”—as he was 
termed, compelled that minister to resign ; but he must have been privy 
to the coup d'état which followed :— 


* April 30, 1763, was a memorable day in the annals of the British press. Early 
in the forenoon, three of his Majesty’s messengers, by virtue of a warrant signed by 
Lords Egremont and Halifax, seized the person of Wilkes (then a member of Parlia- 
ment), held him in custody, and took forcible possession of his house.” 


Francis, who had been promised preferment by Lord Egremont, could 
not openly express his indignation, though he took an intense interest in 
the contest which followed. In the Public Advertiser, July 29, 1764, 
appeared a letter signed “Crito,” justifying the verdicts against the 
North Briton; this called forth an answer by “Candor.” Woodfall 
declining to print a second letter by “ Candor,” unless he would give his 
real name, the correspondence was published by Almon in a pamphlet. 
Accident has shown that “Francis” and “Candor” were identical. In the 
autumn of 1764, the Court, the Ministry, and Lord Mansfield, were 
stung to the quick by “An Enquiry into the Doctrine of Libels, 
Warrants, and Seizure of Papers,” by “The Father of Candor,” who was 
however young Francis himself. 

Almon was prosecuted for a passage in the “ Enquiry” imputing to 
the Chief Justice the arbitrary and ‘illegal alteration of the information 
on record in the prosecution of Wilkes. Almon escaped through a 
ludicrous mistake. So full was every one’s mind of Wilkes, that the rule 
was entitled “ The King against John Wilkes, instead of John Almon.” 
A new rule was prepared, but the Rockingham administration let the 
matter drop. As “ Anti-Sejanus,” Francis opposed Lord Rockingham’s 
American policy, and went so far as to caricature the physical infir- 
mities of his idol Pitt for saying, “I rejoice that America has resisted.” 
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Francis was in favour of the legal right of the mother country to tax the 
colonies ; and he strongly disapproved of the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
and the absurd imposition of the equally obnoxious duties on imported 
goods. In 1772 he made a tour on the continent; but his letters at 
that time are not particularly interesting. He did not like the French and 
Germans much more than the Portuguese, and the Italians he specially 
despised. It may be remarked here that he hated the Scotch, and that 
Junius says in one of his letters, “I would as lief be a Scot as a lawyer.” 
In short he was a man of many and strong antipathies to individuals 
and classes of men. ‘“‘ Francis derived no accession of fortune from the 
decease of his father (March 5, 1773), who appears to have accumulated 
nothing.” He must, however, have been pecuniarily a gainer by the 
cessation of the begging letters :— 


** Without place or employment (for he had from some unexplained reason left 
the War Office in March, 1772), with a wife and several infant children to provide 
for, his patron Calcraft dead, his political friends in hopeless opposition, his position 
was melancholy in the extreme.” 


The clouds, however, soon cleared away, for, through the influence of 
Lord Barrington, he was made a member of the new Council of India, 
with a salary of 10,000/. a year. Shortly after his appointment, Francis 
paid a visit to Lord Clive in Shropshire ; and it is probable that from 
this visit sprung his antipathy to Warren Hastings—an antipathy which 
certainly had taken possession of his mind before his arrival in India. 
Macrabie or Mackrabie (for the name is spelt indifferently with or without 
a #), accompanied his brother-in-law as private secretary. They embarked 
on board the Ashburnham, April 1, 1774, and were accompanied 
throughout the voyage by the dzson, on board which vessel were the 
judges of the Supreme Court, created by the Regulation Act, to which 
Francis owed his appointment. Macrabie seems to have been devoured 
by jealousy of the judges, as his journal is full of gibes at the passengers 
on board the Anson, and it is too probable that in this case as in others, 
he took his cue from his principal. They reached Calcutta, October 19, 
1774, and Macrabie complains of the absence of ceremony with which 
they were received. Hastings, well informed of the disposition of the 
visitors, must have felt like Dryden’s Hunter, who saith— 


‘* ___. Here comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight or I.” 


Macrabie gives an amusing account of a ball :— 


** If splendour accompanied heat, a ball in India ought to be uncommonly splendid. 
The appearance of the ladies, even before country dances, was rather ardent than 
luminous, When the minuets are ended they go home with their partners to undress, 
and after a little refreshment, return again in the purest innocence of muslin, and in 
the simplicity of a night-gown. The zeal and activity with which they exert them- 
selves in country dances is exercise enough for the spectators. By dint of motion, 
these children of the sun get as hot as their father, and then it is not safe to approach 
them. In this agitation they continue, literally swimming through the dance, until 
he comes himself and reminds them of the hour.” 


The four years passed by Francis in India were occupied principally 
by one incessant quarrel with Hastings and with every one who sup- 
ported Hastings ; a quarrel which culminated in a duel in which the 
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Governor-General wounded his antagonist badly: During his residence 
in India, the most interesting episodes in Francis’ private life were his 
successful coups at whist, and his unsuccessful love affair with Madame 
Grand; (not Mrs. Grant, as she has been described by Sir H. L. Bulwer 
and the “ Quarterly Review,” but) the wife of a Swiss gentleman and 
the daughter of a M. Worlée, of Flemish extraction. Though he met 
with but little encouragement from Madame Grand (who afterwards 
married Talleyrand), Francis succeeded in compromising her good 
name without establishing his own credit as un homme de bonnes fortunes. 
The duel, which took place August 17, 1780, was the finale of Francis’ 
Indian career ; he returned to England with a modest fortune, and from 
the day of his landing in England, October 19, 1781, devoted himself 
most heartily to the impeachment of Hastings. From this time his 
life may be considered a failure ; it is true that he contributed largely 
to the ruin of Hastings; but he never gained the prize which he had 
coveted—the Governor-Generalship of India. 

The estimate of Francis’ character in the book before us is singularly 
fair. ‘His biographers have seen too much of political and public 
life to set up an idol by the deification of any public man.” Mr. 
Merivale is no hero worshipper, holding that the end justifies the means, 
and that the crimes of Hastings were atoned for by his brilliant talents ; 
but neither does he approve of the hostility with which Francis, ser fas 
et nefas, pursued his rival. With regard to Francis’ political tendencies, 
Mr. Merivale differs from Lord Macaulay. The latter says that— 


‘*Junius, though allied by common enmities with the democratic party, was the 
very opposite of a democratic politician. While attacking individuals with a ferocity 
which perpetually violated all the laws of literary warfare, he regarded the most de- 
fective parts of old institutions with a respect amounting to pedantry..... ll 
this might stand for a character of Francis.” 


Mr. Merivale, on the other hand, tells us that— 


‘* All the relics of his early writing show the intensity of his early prepossessions, 
and deliberate opinion likewise, respecting the mischiefs of the ancien régime in 
France, and of despotic and priestly power in general. On these topics his language 
never varied or wavered during his sixty years of journalism and public life. In this 
disposition of mind he held on his way. . . . . Always opposing Pitt and others, 
sometimes with effect, whenever the questions of our relations with France, or of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and similar measures against the disaffected in 
England, or of parliamentary reform among ourselves, came in question. In truth, 
the radicalism of Francis lay very deep . . . . there was a fundamental belief in the 
doctrine of political equality.” 


In after years he confessed that he had been wrong in opposing Pitt 
on the American question. Francis seems to have persuaded himself 
that “the religion of the Church of England was the true faith of 
an Englishman and a gentleman.” His private life was not spotless, 
not probably better or worse than the average of his day ; but if not 
a faithful husband to his first wife, he was a tender one, and in money 
matters was as generous to her and her father as he had been to his own 
father. He lived on easy and familiar terms with his son, but he was 
still more warmly attached to his daughters, his “ younger sisters” as 
he called them. The two whom he loved best died young; and in 
April, 1806, they were followed by their mother. In 1814, he married 
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again, and he seems to have been happy with Lady Francis until his 
death, December 23, 1818. ‘No man,” writes Mr. Parkes, “more 
bitterly regretted the severity of some of his earlier writings.” Perhaps 
the greatest blot upon his character was his attack, both as Francis and 
as “ Junius,” on his patron Calcraft. It would be impossible within the 
limits of a magazine article to follow Mr. Merivale through all the 
evidence in favour of Francis’ identity with “ Junius,” ‘‘ Candor,” “ Anti- 
Sejanus,” &c.—but we may notice a claim set up by the late Mr. Jelinger 
Symons, and recently renewed by the writer of a notice in “ Echoes from 
the Clubs,” in favour of William Burke. By a slip of the pen, Mr. 
Merivale has spoken of W. Burke as Edmund Burke's brother, whereas 
he was in reality his cousin. Horace Walpole says that “ Lord Hills- 
borough was acrimoniously pursued by the younger Burke in many pub- 
lications ;” afterwards Junius took the same side; ergo (it is argued 
sometimes), William Burke wrote Junius. It is clear, however, that 
Walpole did not consider Burke to be Junius, his opinion being favour- 
able to Hamilton’s claim. W. Burke was in the House of Commons, 
and it is generally agreed that Junius was not. It is hardly necessary 
to notice such an argument as this. William Burke was out of town 
about the same time as Junius, therefore they were one and the same 
person ! 

We cannot close these “ Memoirs” without thanking Mr. Merivale 
for this most interesting book ; a book which ought to be read even by 
those who do not care about the Junius controversy, for the beauty of 
the style, the charming anecdotes with which it abounds, and the pic- 
turesque history it contains. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 


FIRST NOTICE—TALLEYRAND. 


Bulwer now gives to the public, Tallerand stands most 

prominently first; and, considering that that “ Politic 

Man” himself is said to have named this present time for 

the posthumous publication of his autobiography, which 
publication, however, is still likely to be indefinitely delayed, a study of 
him is just now peculiarly seasonable. 

By some of Talleyrand’s contemporaries it has been doubted whether 
any serious intention of writing his own life was ever entertained, or 
completely carried out by him ; and he being questioned one day with 
regard to this subject, answered, “ Upon that point I am undecided ; 
but I know that my cook is busy editing his Mémoires.” 

By this mot, the prince of diplomatists warned the world in time 





* ** Historical Characters : Talleyrand, Cobbett, Mackintosh, Canning.” By Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B. In two volumes. London: Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 1868, 
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against believing everything that might be written about him; and, in 
fact, so many contradictions have been published, so many fantastic 
portraits, each one differing from the other, have been painted of him, 
that the rational view of him now presented, by so reliable a hand as 
that of Sir H. Bulwer, cannot fail to be welcome to the world at large, 
whilst, to the readers of SyLvANUS URBAN, it may not be devoid of 
interest, to test that view, by comparing it with some few others 
sketched of the “‘ Politic Man,” and the times he lived in, by more than 
one of his own compatriots and contemporaries. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Périgord was born in the month of 
February, 1751. His father, who eventually became Lieutenant-General 
of the armies of Louis XV., was the honourable representative of an 
illustrious house, for the principality of Chalais had existed for eight 
centuries in the family of Périgord, to which name the prefix, Talleyrand 
(anciently written Zad//eran), is supposed to have originated from a 
sobriquet derived from the words /ailler les rangs (cut through the 
ranks). 

The mother of Charles Maurice was “a lady, alike remarkable for 
her beauty and her virtue,” at the court of Versailles ; but, finding that 
her maternal duties were incompatible with those appertaining to her 
position in the royal household, she sent him, her firstborn son, to be 
reared in a distant province ; and when, some ten or twelve years after- 
wards, he returned to her, he had become an incurable cripple. Various 
are the reasons alleged for this fact: Talleyrand himself, when speaking 
in later years of his infirmity, attributed it to a fall from a tree; but, 
whatever the cause, the consequences of it were such as to exercise a 
remarkable influence over his character and career through life. 

As a cripple, he was unfit for the army, and he was therefore to be 
trained for the priesthood; and, by the same family council which 
decreed his dedication to the Church, it was decided that his younger 
brother (afterwards known as the Duc de Périgord) should be considered 
the elder. 

“From this moment,” says Sir H. Bulwer, “ the boy—hitherto lively, 
idle, and reckless—became taciturn, studious, and calculating. His 
early propensities remained, for nature admits of no radical change ; 
but they were coloured by disappointment, or combated by ambition. 
We see traces of gaiety in the companion who, though rarely smiling 
himself, could always elicit a laugh from others ; we see traces of indo- 
lence in the statesman who, though always occupied, never did more 
than the necessity of the case exacted ; we see traces of recklessness in 
the gambler and politician who, after a shrewd glance at the chances, 
was often disposed to risk his fortune, or his career, on a speculation for 
money or power ; but the mind had been darkened and the heart hard- 
ened ; and the youth who might easily and carelessly have accepted a 
prosperous fate, was ushered into the world with a determination to 
wrestle with an adverse one.” 

To the Collége d’Harcourt (St. Louis) he was first sent, then to the 
Séminaire de St. Sulpice, and subsequently to the Sorbonne, by which 
time he “was often pointed out as a remarkably clever, silent, and pro- 
fligate young man, who disliked the profession chosen for him, but was 
certain to arrive at its highest honours.” 
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In 1773, one year before the death of Louis XV., he entered the 
Gallican Church, and not long afterwards made his appearance in 
clerical attire at the Court of Versailles, or rather in that section of it 
notorious as the circle of Madame du Barry,—a section quite distinct 
from that of the young Dauphin and Dauphiness, soon to become 
King and Queen of France, or from that other one composed of pious 
and stately formalists, amongst whom various members of the Périgord 
family had formerly shone and did still shine conspicuous. Louis XV. 
himself, weary of life, yet dreading death, craved, like the Athenians of 
old, for “ something new.” To one in the daily confidence of the Duc 
d’Aumont (first gentleman of his chamber) we are indebted for the 
following picture of Louis XV. during the last period of his life,—a 
picture taken of him when he knew not that any mortal eye beheld him, 
for the narrator was invisible, having lain down to rest on a sofa, and 
covered himself with a cloak, at night time, in an ante-room of the Duc 
d’Aumont’s apartments at Versailles :—“ Awakened by the noise of a 
door opening, I raised my head and saw the king. At first he looked 
round the ante-chamber, here and there. The lights in the chandeliers 
were burning low. ‘ There is nobody here,’ said he, and then he began 
to walk up and down, sighing and murmuring in the tone of a man who 
has drunk himself sad. Presently he paused before a large mirror, and, 
after considering himself a long time in it, he pressed his hands on his 
forehead, his cheeks, and chin, and thus apostrophised himself — 
‘Miserable wretch that thou art! Murderer of thine own soul and 
body!’ Then his pacing up and down, his groans, his sad monologue 
recommenced, until again he stopped before the glass. ‘Thou wilt not 
live to a great age,’ said he to his own image reflected there, ‘and 
hell! hell!’ For some minutes he still stood looking at himself with 
horror, and then he muttered, ‘France! How is she governed !’* 
Afterwards: ‘ But this supper to-night they say will be delicious—though 
all is weary, weary! Why can nothing new be invented for me ?’” 

Welcome was a new witticism to Louis XV., even though uttered 
by the Abbé Terray, Comptroller-General of Finance, in confession of 
his frauds on France ; for one day Terray being recognised in a popular 
assembly, and asked by the mob, “Who puts our money into his 
pockets?” he answered, “My friends, I really do not know where 
better I could put it.” Gladly did Madame du Barry repeat all such 
mots for the amusement of the king, whilst she politically intrigued at 
Versailles with his ministerial advisers, who in discontented and over- 
taxed Paris were pasquinaded,— 


** Sous leurs propres couleurs, 
Vinaigre de quatre voleurs.” 


And the young ecclesiastic, Talleyrand, early recommended himself to 
her notice by a don mot to which he owed his first advance in his pro- 
fession ; for one day when there were assembled around Madame du 
Barry “anumber of young gentlemen rather free in their conversation 
and prodigal in their boasts,” Talleyrand alone was mute. The hostess, 
scrutinising his countenance, which, though not handsome, was remark- 
able from “ the triple expression of softness, impudence and wit,” asked 
him, “ And what makes you so sad and silent?” To which he replied: 
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*“‘ Hélas ! Madame, je faisais une réflexion bien triste : Paris est une ville 
dans laquelle il est bien plus aisé d’avoir des femmes que des abbayes.” 

The saying, so goes the story as authenticated by Sir H. Bulwer in 
the biography before us, “ was considered charming, and being reported 
to Louis XV., was rewarded by that monarch with the benefice desired. 
The Abbé de Périgord’s career thus commenced, did not long linger. 
Within five years after entering the Church he, aided by his birth and 
abilities, obtained the distinguished position of Agent-General of the 
French clergy,—an important personage, who administered the eccle- 
siastical revenues, which were immense, under the control of regular 
assemblies. It is a curious trait in the manners of these times that, 
whilst holding this. high post as a priest, the Abbé de Périgord (Talley- 
rand) fitted out a vessel as a privateer, and, it being his intention to 
spoil the English, received from the French government the cannon he 
required for so pious a purpose. . . . But though thus early marked out as 
a person who, after the example of his great ecclesiastical predecessors, 
might rise to the highest dignities in the Church and State, he showed 
an almost ostentatious disregard for the duties and decorum of the pro- 
fession he had been forced to embrace. . . . Each year, which increased 
his reputation for ability, added to the stories by which public rumour 
exaggerated his immorality ; and in 1788, when the bishopric of Autun, 
to which he had for some time been looking forward, became vacant, 
Louis XVI. was unwilling to confer the dignity of prelate on so irregular 
an ecclesiastic. For four months the appointment was not filled up. 
But the Abbé de Périgord’s father lay at that time on his death-bed: he 
was visited by the kind-hearted Louis XVI. in this condition, and he 
begged the monarch, as the last request of a dying and faithful servant, 
to grant the bishopric in question to his son. The king could not 
withstand such a prayer at such a time, and the Abbé de Périgord was 
consecrated Bishop of Autun on the 17th of January, 1789—four 
months before the assembling of the States-General.” 

Meantime, Voltaire had been apotheosized in Paris (1778), and 
Benjamin Franklin had successfully urged the cabinet of Versailles to 
assist in depriving the Crown of England of its dependencies in North 
America. The society both of Versailles and the Palais Royal was the most 
brilliant in the world ; but the royal family of France, as represented by 
those separate places of abode, was divided against itself. The young 
heroes of France were those who, like Lafayette, had fought for Liberty 
in the New World ; the favourite dramatists of Paris were those who, 
like Diderot and Beaumarchais, had revolutionised the principles of the 
French stage ; and the fashionable talk of the day, such as that en- 
couraged by the blind but still fascinating Madame du Deffand, or by 
Madame Geoffrin, the “ nursing mother of philosophers "—and to which 
the dinners of Helvetius and Baron Holbach, and the receptions of the 
Protestant minister Necker (father of the future Madame de Staél) gave 
zest—was cynical enough in its general character to prove that Voltaire 
had done more than the work he originally intended to do, for in 
destroying all faith in old abuses he had, as has been elsewhere said, 
confounded the distinctions between truth and falsehood—sophistry and 
common sense. 

More welcome thaa at Versailles was Talleyrand, the witty Bishop ot 
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In 1773, one year before the death of Louis XV., he entered the 
Gallican Church, and not long afterwards made his appearance in 
clerical attire at the Court of Versailles, or rather in that section of it 
notorious as the circle of Madame du Barry,—a section quite distinct 
from that of the young Dauphin and Dauphiness, soon to become 
King and Queen of France, or from that other one composed of pious 
and stately formalists, amongst whom various members of the Périgord 
family had formerly shone and did still shine conspicuous. Louis XV. 
himself, weary of life, yet dreading death, craved, like the Athenians of 
old, for “ something new.” To one in the daily confidence of the Duc 
d’Aumont (first gentleman of his chamber) we are indebted for the 
following picture of Louis XV. during the last period of his life,—a 
picture taken of him when he knew not that any mortal eye beheld him, 
for the narrator was invisible, having lain down to rest on a sofa, and 
covered himself with a cloak, at night time, in an ante-room of the Duc 
d’Aumont’s apartments at Versailles :—“ Awakened by the noise of a 
door opening, I raised my head and saw the king. At first he looked 
round the ante-chamber, here and there. The lights in the chandeliers 
were burning low. ‘ There is nobody here,’ said he, and then he began 
to walk up and down, sighing and murmuring in the tone of a man who 
has drunk himself sad. Presently he paused before a large mirror, and, 
after considering himself a long time in it, he pressed his hands on his 
forehead, his cheeks, and chin, and thus apostrophised himself — 
‘Miserable wretch that thou art! Murderer of thine own soul and 
body!’ Then his pacing up and down, his groans, his sad monologue 
recommenced, until again he stopped before the glass. ‘Thou wilt not 
live to a great age,’ said he to his own image reflected there, ‘and 
hell! hell!’ For some minutes he still stood looking at himself with 
horror, and then he muttered, ‘France! How is she governed!’ 
Afterwards: ‘ But this supper to-night they say will be delicious—though 
all is weary, weary! Why can nothing new be invented for me ?’” 

Welcome was a new witticism to Louis XV., even though uttered 
by the Abbé Terray, Comptroller-General of Finance, in confession of 
his frauds on France ; for one day Terray being recognised in a popular 
assembly, and asked by the mob, “ Who puts our money into his 
pockets?” he answered, “My friends, I really do not know where 
better I could put it.” Gladly did Madame du Barry repeat all such 
mots for the amusement of the king, whilst she politically intrigued at 
Versailles with his ministerial advisers, who in discontented and over- 
taxed Paris were pasquinaded,— 


‘* Sous leurs propres couleurs, 
Vinaigre de quatre voleurs.”’ 


And the young ecclesiastic, Talleyrand, early recommended himself to 
her notice by a don mot to which he owed his first advance in his pro- 
fession ; for one day when there were assembled around Madame du 
Barry “a number of young gentlemen rather free in their conversation 
and prodigal in their boasts,” Talleyrand alone was mute. The hostess, 
scrutinising his countenance, which, though not handsome, was remark- 
able from “the triple expression of softness, impudence and wit,” asked 
him, “ And what makes you so sad and silent?” To which he replied: 
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*“Hélas ! Madame, je faisais une réflexion bien triste : Paris est une ville 
dans laquelle il est bien plus aisé d’avoir des femmes que des abbayes.” 

The saying, so goes the story as authenticated by Sir H. Bulwer in 
the biography before us, “ was considered charming, and being reported 
to Louis XV., was rewarded by that monarch with the benefice desired. 
The Abbé de Périgord’s career thus commenced, did not long linger. 
Within five years after entering the Church he, aided by his birth and 
abilities, obtained the distinguished position of Agent-General of the 
French clergy,—an important personage, who administered the eccle- 
siastical revenues, which were immense, under the control of regular 
assemblies. It is a curious trait in the manners of these times that, 
whilst holding this. high post as a priest, the Abbé de Périgord (Talley- 
rand) fitted out a vessel as a privateer, and, it being his intention to 
spoil the English, received from the French government the cannon he 
required for so pious a purpose. .. . But though thus early marked out as 
a person who, after the example of his great ecclesiastical predecessors, 
might rise to the highest dignities in the Church and State, he showed 
an almost ostentatious disregard for the duties and decorum of the pro- 
fession he had been forced to embrace. . . . Each year, which increased 
his reputation for ability, added to the stories by which public rumour 
exaggerated his immorality ; and in 1788, when the bishopric of Autun, 
to which he had for some time been looking forward, became vacant, 
Louis XVI. was unwilling to confer the dignity of prelate on so irregular 
an ecclesiastic. For four months the appointment was not filled up. 
But the Abbé de Périgord’s father lay at that time on his death-bed: he 
was visited by the kind-hearted Louis XVI. in this condition, and he 
begged the monarch, as the last request of a dying and faithful servant, 
to grant the bishopric in question to his son. The king could not 
withstand such a prayer at such a time, and the Abbé de Périgord was 
consecrated Bishop of Autun on the 17th of January, 1789—four 
months before the assembling of the States-General.” 

Meantime, Voltaire had been apotheosized in Paris (1778), and 
Benjamin Franklin had successfully urged the cabinet of Versailles to 
assist in depriving the Crown of England of its dependencies in North 
America, The society both of Versailles and the Palais Royal was the most 
brilliant in the world ; but the royal family of France, as represented by 
those separate places of abode, was divided against itself. The young 
heroes of France were those who, like Lafayette, had fought for Liberty 
in the New World ; the favourite dramatists of Paris were those who, 
like Diderot and Beaumarchais, had revolutionised the principles of the 
French stage ; and the fashionable talk of the day, such as that en- 
couraged by the blind but still fascinating Madame du Deffand, or by 
Madame Geoffrin, the “ nursing mother of philosophers "—and to which 
the dinners of Helvetius and Baron Holbach, and the receptions of the 
Protestant minister Necker (father of the future Madame de Staél) gave 
zest—was cynical enough in its general character to prove that Voltaire 
had done more than the work he originally intended to do, for in 
destroying all faith in old abuses he had, as has been elsewhere said, 
confounded the distinctions between truth and falsehood—sophistry and 
common sense. 

More welcome than at Versailles was Talleyrand, the witty Bishop ot 
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Autun, at the Palais Royal, where Voltaire in his last days had been 
received with all honour when refused admission to the court ot 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. In Talleyrand, the Duc d’Orléans 
(Egalité), host of the Palais Royal, had reason to hope for a powerful 
ally, as that ecclesiastic had politically separated himself from his 
family, and ranged himself on the popular side. 

Talleyrand was a desperate gambler, like Egalité himself; but 
though “he thought like a deist, he preached like a saint,” and by his 
plausible eloquence, his affable courtesy, and subtle representations, he, 
the Church dignitary of noble birth, induced many of the clergy to 
follow his example in embracing the liberal cause, and, like Mirabeau, 
to join the Third Estate; for he foresaw the future triumph of the 
people, and his diplomacy was henceforth enlisted on the side of 
success, of which, though shifting his position systematically and con- 
tinually, he was ever the first to hail the dawn. Not one of the signs 
of his times had escaped this ecclesiastic, who had unwillingly been 
forced to embrace his profession, and in Paris a restless craving for 
change had long been everywhere observable about him. Old creeds 
were in his youth there superseded by charlatanism. The Cardinal 
Prince de Rohan was the avowed protector, to say nothing of his being 
the fraudulent accomplice of Cagliostro, the popular “Friend of 
Humanity.” Mesmer was worshipped for his supposed miracles ; 
Swedenborg had excited an enthusiasm for a New Jerusalem ; and, as 
though “ Providence designed for some mysterious end to encourage the 
aspiring genius of the epoch, the balloon of Montgolfier took its flight 
from the Tuileries, and the most romantic dreams were surpassed by a 
reality.” It is only fair to judge of Talleyrand by the circumstances, 

blic and personal, above glanced at, which early combined to develop 

is peculiar character. He was, as one of his own countrymen said of 
him, “un homme fort aimable, mais sans cceur, et un bien grand 
citoyen, mais sans vertu ;” and at the time he was made Bishop of 
Autun he was so far from possessing the means to pay his debts, that 
his coachmaker, having in vain repeatedly demanded payment for the 
carriage in which it then befitted his dignity to ride, at last took an 
yortunity of doing so at the carriage door itself. “And who, my 
frend, are you?” asked M. de Talleyrand, just as he was about to 
mount the steps of his coach. “ Monseigneur, I am your coachmaker,” 
answered the man, with a low bow. “Ah! And what do you want, mon 
carrossier ?" “I want to be paid, Monseigneur.” “Ah! You are my 
coachmaker, and you want to be paid ; you shall be paid, my coachmaker.” 
“And when, Monseigneur?” Whereupon Monsecigneur, after seating 
himself comfortably in his new carriage, gazed attentively for a moment at 
his coachmaker, and then quietly remarked, “ You are very inquisitive.” 

But not always was M. de Talleyrand, the lame bishop, short of 
funds ; for though as a gambler he sometimes lost, it was notorious that 
he frequently won, Which fact being brought against him at a somewhat 
later date, “ Stories,” wrote he to the editors of the Chronicle, “ stories 
have been circulated of my having lately won in gambling houses the 
sum of sixty or seventy thousand france. . . . The truth is, that in the 
course of two months I gained the sum of about thirty thousand 
francs, not at gambling houses, but in private soviety, or at the chess- 
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club, which has always been regarded, from the nature of its institution, 
as a private house.” 

M. de-Talleyrand, the “profligate fine gentleman, the deep and wary 
thinker, the delight and ornament of that gay and graceful society, which, 
crowned with flowers, was about to be the first victim to its own philo- 
sophy,” fell, as Sir H. Bulwer observes, into discredit with the con- 
servative court party; and yet it was he, the popular bishop. of the 
National Assembly, who, on the 14th day of July, 1790, performed 
Mass on the high altar of the Champ de Mars at that first solemn 
federal festival, when the pious King Louis XVI. swore, with his. hand 
outstretched towards that altar, to maintain the Constitution decreed by 
the National Assembly, and accepted by him. That mighty altar on the 
Champ de Mars was built with the stones of the Bastille, stormed by the 
mob, and its governor massacred, on the 14th day of July, in the year 
preceding. 

Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, “ robed in his pontifical garments, and 
standing on that altar thronged by three hundred priests, in long white 
robes and tricoloured girdles, blesses the great standard, the Oriflamme 
of France, no longer the ensign of war, but the sign and token of peace 
between the past and the future—between the old recollections and the 
new aspirations of the French people.” 

Talleyrand, as further says his latest biographer, intoned the sacred 
chants that day, and choristers innumerable echoed his voice. In 
presence of thousands and thousands of people,—“ in sight of Heaven 
and of scarcely-breathing earth,”—in full view of that Queen once 
described by Burke as “glittering like the morning star, full of life, 
and splendour, and joy,” but who then in an ecstacy of maternal appeal 
upheld her son, the Dauphin, to the sight of France—in view, also, of 
that royal maiden (the Princesse Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI.) 
described by Sir H. Bulwer as beauteous with the charms of the palace, 
blessed with the virtues of the cloister—a princess, a saint, destined to 
be a martyr,—Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, stood before the sacred 
altar of the Champ de Mars, Lafayette and Mirabeau both being pro- 
minently present in that vast multitude, to the wondering gaze of which 
he, the high priest of the occasion and the politic man of the future, 
was a conspicuous and central object of attraction. 

Talleyrand had in earlier years been intimately acquainted with 
Mirabeau, and subsequently, whatever former grounds of hope the Duc 
d'Orléans (“ Egalité” of the Palais Royal) might have had that the 
“liberal” prelate would have embraced the extreme party of which that 
prince himself was a popular leader, Talleyrand and Mirabeau were 
united in the idea of erecting a constitutional government. But Mirabeau 
died ; and, after the flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes and his forced 
return thence to the Tuileries, the monarchy was lost. By some it was 
rumoured that Talleyrand, who had been present at Mirabeau’s death- 
bed, was privy to that flight; but, as says Sir H. Bulwer, Louis XVI. 
was more likely to trust a bold and passionate man like Mirabeau rather 
than a man like M. de Talleyrand, a philosopher, a wit ; and, on the 
other hand, M. de Talleyrand himself was too cautious to commit hin- 
self boldly and entirely to the daring and doubtful schemes which 
Mirabeau had prepared until he saw a tolerable chance of their being 
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successful. “ Other circumstances, moreover, occurred at this time 
which could not but have an unfavourable influence as to the establish- 
ment of any serious concert between the scrupulous and mistrustful 
monarch and the chess-playing, constitutional bishop. When M. de 
Talleyrand refused the archbishopric of Paris it was clear that he 
expected nothing further from the church ; and he, no doubt, from 
that moment conceived the idea of freeing himself from its trammels 
the first decent opportunity.” Be that as it may, a brief of the Pope 
arrived in Paris towards the end of April, 1791, which caused an 
announcement in the A/oniteur, of the 1st of May, to the effect 
that “De Talleyrand Périgord, the late Bishop of Autun, is suspended 
from all functions and excommunicated if, after forty days, he has not 
repented.” 

Talleyrand at once resigned “ the profession into which he had been 
forced to enter,” and which no longer in revolutionary France afforded 
the chance of political advancement. For a moment there seemed a 
probability that he would now declare himself a partisan of the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons ; but though he had always had a “leaning” 
towards that branch, and, albeit, he afterwards defended “ Egalité” by 
declaring that “Le Duc d'Orléans est le vase dans lequel on a jété 
toutes les ordures de la Révolution,” he was well aware that that prince 
would never consent to become a mere pliant tool in his hand, and per- 
ceiving that “the new legislature would be a new world, and that the 
wisest thing to do was to withdraw himself from the Paris horizon until 
the clouds that obscured it had, in some direction or other, passed 
away,” Talleyrand started for London, and arrived there on the 25th of 
January, 1792. 

At Lansdowne House the ex-Bishop of Autun was welcome, for “ his 
manner of narrating was full of grace—he was a model of good taste in 
conversation. Indolent, voluptuous, born for wealth and grandeur, he 
accustomed himself in exile to a life simple and full of privations, sharing 
with his friends the produce of his magnificent library, which he sold 
very ill, the spirit of party preventing many from becoming purchasers.” 
But the English generally, says Sir H. Bulwer, hardly knew what to 
make of a Frenchman who so little represented the national character ; 
for his manner was cold, and his countenance, which, in early youth had 
been distinguished for its grace and delicacy, had become puffed and 
rounded, and, to a certain degree, effeminate, being in singular contrast 
with a deep and serious voice which no one expected from such a phy- 
siognomy. Sententious, formal, and scrutinising, he rather avoided than 
made advances, and was neither indiscreet, nor gay, nor familiar. Lord 
Grenville refused to “ discuss business” with Talleyrand, who, though 
he affected a careless indolence in accordance with his after mot, “ Point 
de zéle, monsieur,” went back to Paris, but quickly returned with a letter 
from the King, ang “on the strength of information which he brought 
was attached to the mission of M. de Chauvelin in the capacity 
of counsellor.” After the execution of Louis XVI., however (January 
21, 1793), M. de Chauvelin was advised by the British Government 
to depart; and M. de Talleyrand received an order, the Alien Bill 
being then in force, to quit England, which he did, and, being in- 
formed that after the storming of the Tuileries (August 10, 1792), 
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papers had been found which might compromise him, he ‘set sail for 
the United States. 

Back to Paris Talleyrand came in 1794, and was then made a member 
of the National Institute. In 1797 the administration of foreign affairs 
was confided to him. From that time forth his political power steadily 
increased; and in 1802, when Catholic worship was re-established in 
France, a brief from the Pope was obtained by Bonaparte, which autho- 
rised Talleyrand’s marriage with Mrs. Grant, he being thus “ restored to 
a secular and lay life.” 

Of Talleyrand’s wife, Napoleon said, in after years :—‘“She was a 
very fine woman, English or East Indian ; but so/¢e and grossly ignorant. 
I forbade her the Court, because she was a disreputable character, and 
because I found out that some Genoese merchants had paid her 
400,000 francs, in hopes of gaining some commercial favours by means 
of her husband . . . Talleyrand, who was a great speculator, invited 
Denon to dinner. When he went home to his wife, he said, ‘ Ma chére, 
I have invited Denon to dine. He is a great traveller, and you must 
say something handsome to him about his travels, as he may be useful 
to us with the Emperor.’ Madame de Talleyrand, being extremely 
ignorant, and probably never having read any other book of travels 
than that of Robinson Crusoe, concluded that Denon could be nobody 
else than Robinson. Wishing to be very civil to him, she, before a 
large company, asked him divers questions about his Man Friday. 
Denon, astonished, at length discovered that she really imagined him to 
be Robinson Crusoe. The story flew like wildfire through Paris, and 
even Talleyrand himself was ashamed of it.”» At St. Helena, Napoleon 
furthermore spoke of Talleyrand as “a priest united to another man’s 
wife, and who has paid her husband a large sum of money to leave her 
with him;” and in this speech, some answer may be found to the 
following passage contained in the recently-published “ Reminiscences 
of a Septuagenarian,”* in which the author speaks of Madame de 
Talleyrand as one “whose antecedents would not bear very close 
inquiry ;” and then adds, “where Prince Talleyrand fell in with her, I 
never heard ; but-she must have been very handsome. She was also 
very silly, so silly that Napoleon asked Prince Talleyrand how he could 
marry her, to which he replied: ‘ Ma foi, sire, je n’ai pu trouver une 
plus béte.’ With her his mind was in complete repose. When I saw 
her she still showed remains of beauty, and was a quiet-mannered, re- 
spectable-looking Adie de femme.” From Talleyrand himself, the English 
lady, whose recollections of his wife have just been cited, felt herself 
recoil, although she confesses that his ‘‘ person and face in some respects 
did him injustice, for the bad qualities were evident ; but his half-closed 
eyes and heavy countenance gave no indication of his talents and 
his wit.” 

From this it may be inferred that Talleyrand, “with mitred head and 
cloven heel,” had, during the Consulate and the Empire, degenerated in 
his outer man from what he was in former days at Lansdowne House, 





» To some readers it may be interesting to compare Napoleon’s version (as above 
quoted) of the story alluded to, with the various accounts of it which have lately found 
their way from less reliable sources into London newspapers. 

© By Emma Sophia Countess Brownlow. London: Murray. 1867. 
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or even during his brief tenure of office under the Directory, when, not 
to quote too accurately :— 


‘* All the five Directors did laugh to see 
The limping priest deft at new ministry.” ¢ 


But M. le Prince (Talleyrand) amassed an immense fortune during the 
Empire. “C’est un coquin, un homme corrompu, mais homme d’es- 
prit,” afterwards declared Napoleon to his medical attendant, O’Meara; 
at St. Helena; and then added :—“ After the marriage of Prince 
Eugéne, I was obliged to turn Talleyrand out of office, on account of 
complaints made against him by the Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. 
Nothing was to be got, no treaty to be made, no arrangement for com- 
merce, without first having bribed him. ‘There were some commercial 
treaties on foot at the time, to conclude which he demanded enormous 
sums.” 

Upon a much more respectable footing does Sir H. Bulwer place 
Talleyrand’s after conduct with regard to Napoleon, and asserts that 
when the Emperor, in 1813, offered the portfolio of foreign affairs to his 
ancient minister, but on condition that he should lay down the rank and 
emoluments of Vice-Grand Elector, Talleyrand with dignity refused the 
condition, saying : “‘ If the Emperor trust me, he should not degrade me , 
and if he does not trust me, he should not employ me. The times are too 
difficult for half measures.” In an after page Sir H. Bulwer adds :— 
“‘ But though at the head of a considerable party which were dissatisfied, 
M. de Talleyrand did little more than watch the proceedings of 1814, 
and endeavour to make the fall of Napoleon, should it take place, as 
little injurious to France as possible.” And again :— M. de Talleyrand 
saw, nevertheless, that a new chief must, as a matter of course, be given 
to France. . . . Still, his communications with the Bourbons were, I 
believe, indirect.” 

It is curious to compare the opinion of Sir H. Bulwer with the state- 
ment of Madame du Cayla, the celebrated political z#trigante, who, 
intimately acquainted with Talleyrand, was such an active agent in 
bringing about the Bourbon Restoration, that when that event was 
finally accomplished, Louis XVIIL., first visited by her at Hartwell, and 
whose confidante she was until the end of his life, openly rewarded her 
political services by the title of St. Quen. By birth this celebrated and 
beautiful woman was a Royalist, but by marriage she was supposed to 
have become an Imperialist; and in her “ Mémoires,” published in 
Paris, 1829, she says, speaking of Royalist conspirators at the court of 
Napoleon, after his marriage with Marie Louise :—‘ Amongst the 
number of our friends were M. Sosthéne de La Rochefoucauld, M. 
Alexis de Noailles, M. de Talleyrand. Yes, he, M. le Prince de Béné- 
vent, was working also for the return of the King, but with so many 
ménagements and so, many precautions, that I know not if he confessed 





4 For fuller quotation from these Anti-Jacobin lines, the reader is referred to the 
Quarterly Review, October, 1867, which repeats the story that Rewbell flung an ink- 
stand at Talleyrand’s head, exclaiming, ‘‘ Vil émigré, tu n’as pas le sens plus droit 
- le pied ;” a reply to which personal insult Talleyrand thus made, when asked by 
the squinting man how matters were going :—‘‘ A travers, monsieur, comme vous 
voyez,” 
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the fact ‘to himself. Hated and suspected by Napoleon, detested by 
courtiers in favour, in bad odour with the Duc de Rovigo, who always 
kept a watchful eye on him, he was surrounded by a thousand dangers, 
which he avoided with his usual dexterity. M. de Talleyrand was born 
for intrigue, and he has not missed his vocation He is the most 
witty and amiable egotist in the world. In the midst of the rapid evolu- 
tions of his policy, he has laboured with admirable consistency in behalf 
of his own personal fortune ; and not a change has occurred in the 
destiny of France without augmenting the power and the credit of the 
ancient Bishop of Autun.” ‘This fact was perhaps best summed up by 
Talleyrand himself, when he spoke a word of warning and of truth to 
Louis XVIII., on the arrival of that long-exiled monarch at Compiégne, 
preceding the royal entry into Paris. “ How,” asked the King, “have 
you contrived first to overturn the Directory, and now Bonaparte ?” 
“ Really, sire,” answered Talleyrand, “ it was no doing of mine. There 
is something inexplicable about me, which brings ill-luck on the Govern- 
ments that neglect me.” 

Years before, when Talleyrand had insinuated himself into the con- 
fidence of the Directory, and, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
constant communication with Bonaparte, he desired the presence of the 
latter at a /éfe to celebrate the anniversary of the execution of 
Louis XVI. The then future Emperor of the French declined to 
attend that féfe, on the ground that “celebrating the death of a man 
was not the policy of a government, but that of a faction.” But, in 
1814, when Napoleon was exiled to Elba, Talleyrand was foremost in 
the reception of the Bourbons, and it was to his splendid hotel, in the 
Rue St. Florentin, that he welcomed the Emperor Alexander, one of 
the allies who had helped to achieve their return to France, and there 
did the Russian potentate hold, “ under the auspices of his host, a sort 
of meeting or council which determined the destiny of France.” ¢ 

There, also, was the mot concocted which quickly helped to make the 
Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) popular on his return to France 
—‘ One Frenchman more.” In the Moniteur, the prince was reported 
to have said that which he never did say, but Talleyrand had predicted 
that in two days the Comte d’Artois would persuade himself of having 
given utterance to any sort of speech, were it only that which he ought 
to have uttered, and his prediction was verified when the heart of Paris 
responded to the supposed royal words: “ No more discord; Peace 
and France; at last I revisit my native land ; nothing is changed except 
it be that there is one Frenchman more.” 

Not many years afterwards, Napoleon, at St. Helena, when discussing 
news from France, had occasion to say: ‘ The Bourbons have done right 





® Whilst still somewhat uncertain as to which cause would win, the expedient 
adopted by Talleyrand is described by Sir Henry Bulwer as a singular and characte- 
ristic one. ‘* Hisstate carriage was ordered and packed for the journey” (to Blois, 
he being a member of the Regency of Marie Louise), and ‘‘ he set out in it with great 
pomp and ceremony ; but found, according to an arrangement with Madame de 
Rémusat, her husband at the head of a body of the National Guard at the barrier, who 
stopped him, declared he should remain in the capital, and conducted him back to his 
hotel in the Rue St. Florentin It did not suit everyone to be overwhelmed 
under the ruins of the Government about to fall ; and this observation applied, as it 
was intended to do by M. de Talleyrand, to himself.” 
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to get rid of Talleyrand, as he would have betrayed them the first oppor- 
tunity, if he saw that there was any probability of success, as he had 
offered to do after my return from Elba.” 

* Upon this point Sir Henry Bulwer says :—‘ Louis XVIII. rewarded 
Talleyrand’s retirement with an annual pension of 100,000 francs, and 
the high court charge of Great Chamberlain, in fulfilling the functions of 
which he might be seen coolly and impassively standing behind the 
king’s chair on all state occasions, notwithstanding the cold looks of 
the sovereign and the sagacious sneers of the courtiers. Talleyrand 
had a decided enemy in M. de Blacas, the favourite of Louis XVIII, 
his Majesty’s best friend during his long exile, but his worst ministerial 
adviser after his return to France. Before Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, Talleyrand had gone to Vienna, and, as Sir H. Bulwer ably tells, 
contrived to make a separate treaty with Austria and Great Britain ; 
after which he repaired to Carlsbad, observing that “a diplomatist’s first 
duty after a congress was to take care of his liver.” In a most uncertain 
state indeed was M. de Talleyrand’s liver during the Hundred Days of 
Napoleon’s return to France, and the retirement of Louis XVIII. to 
Ghent ; and when he waited on his Majesty there the day after the 
battle of Waterloo his disgrace was determined on; seeing which he 
asked the royal permission to continue his cure at Carlsbad, to which 
request his Majesty replied: “Certainly, M. de Talleyrand; I hear 
those waters are excellent.” 

The restored Bourbons never liked Talleyrand, for they suspected 
that to his advice the execution of their kinsman, the Duc d’Enghien,f 
was attributable. But concerning that event, the wily diplomatist had 
cynically said : “It was worse than a crime, it was a fault,” and Sir 
Henry Bulwer argues strongly in favour of Talleyrand’s innocence with 
regard to it. But though disliked by the royal family of France, the 
ominous presence of Talleyrand at the Tuileries, on state occasions, 
was, as above explained, unavoidable ; and behind the king’s chair he 
stood, a conspicuous and menacing, though mute and calm figure, 
with deformed leg, ungainly body, pale (#ée de mort) face, haggard eyes, 
and immense head of long grey hair. It is the Duchesse d’Abrantés 
who thus describes Talleyrand ; and the same observing contemporary 
remarks as follows, on the fact that, at the funeral of Louis XVIIL., at 
St. Denis, Talleyrand carried the royal standard of France. “He! he 





f Napoleon was asked by O’Meara, at St. Helena, ‘If it were true that Talley- 
rand had retained a letter written by the Duke d’Enghien to him until two days after 
the duke’s execution?” Napoleon’s reply was: ‘‘ It is true; the duke had written a 
letter, offering his services, and asking a command in the army from me, which that 
scelerato (miscreant) Talleyrand did not make known until two days after his execu- 
tion.” Without here inquiring whether this omission on the part of Talleyrand were 
accidental or intentional, it may here be added that Napoleon had, previously to his 
statement just quoted, said: ‘* An English Lord, a relation of the Duke of Bedford, 
who dined with me at Elba, told me that it was generally believed in England that 
the Duke d’Enghien had not been tried, but assassinated in prison in the night ; and 
was surprised when I told him that he had had a regular trial, and that the sentence 
had been published before execution.” Napoleon added: ‘‘I was resolved to let 
them ” (the Bourbons) ‘‘see that the blood of one of their princes should pay for 
their attempts, and he” (d’Enghien) ‘‘ was accordingly tried for having borne arms 
against the Republic, found guilty, and shot, according to the existing laws against 
such a crime.” - 
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who since 1789, had borne and followed so many banners! In truth 
he did this time carry that of the Fleur de Lys to the tomb.” 

But though Talleyrand assisted in burying the last of the Bourbon 
kings permitted to sleep his last sleep at St. Denis, ambition was by no 
means then extinct in his own breast, and the Revolution of July, 1830, 
by which Charles X. was compelled to abdicate, again brought him for- 
ward on the stage of public life. On the third day of that Revolution, 
and when Charles X. was known to have fled from St. Cloud, Talley- 
rand summoned his private secretary, and, according to Sir H. Bulwer, 
said: “Go for me to Neuilly, get by some means to Madame Adelaide” 
(sister of Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans), “give her this piece of 
paper, and when she has read it, either see it burnt or bring it back to 
me.” (On the paper was merely written—‘ Madame peut avoir toute 
confiance dans le porteur, qui est mon secrétaire.”) ‘ When madame 
has read this, tell her there is not a moment to lose. The Duc 
d’Orléans must be here to-morrow. . . . ‘ Le reste viendra.’” 

And when Louis Philippe, son of “‘ Egalité,” the companion of Talley- 
rand’s youth, was proclaimed King of the French, Talleyrand accepted 
the Embassy to London. His celebrated and intellectual niece, the 
Duchesse de Dino (wife of a nephew of Prince de Talleyrand, and 
daughter of the Duchesse de Courlande), was at this period of his life 
his companion and political confidante. To some persons, in Paris or 
elsewhere, remembering the long-since-vanished Madame de Talleyrand 
of past times, an extraordinary contrast did the brilliant Duchesse 
de Dino present to that lady of Robinson Crusoe notoriety. 

Reverting again for a moment to M. de Talleyrand’s mission in 
England, Sir H. Bulwer says: “ Lord Palmerston told me that his 
manner in diplomatic conferences was remarkable for its extreme ab- 
sence of pretension, without any derogation of authority. He sat, for 
the most part, quiet as if approving ; sometimes, however, stating his 
opinion, but never arguing or discussing. .... ‘I argue before a 
public assembly,’ he used to say, ‘not because I hope to convince any 
one there, but because I wish my opinions to be known to the world.’ ” 

After leaving England, Talleyrand “passed the remainder of his 
days in the enjoyment of the highest situation, and the most agreeable 
and cultivated society that his country could afford.” ‘‘La France 
avant tout,” was a well-known phrase of his. With fortitude he en- 
dured an operation for a painful disease, which at last proved fatal to 
him. 

Talleyrand survived until the 17th of May, 1838, and from an 
account of his last moments given to Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer by an 
individual present at them, it seems that the veteran French statesman 
died in peace with the Church, “as a favour that could do him no harm, 
and was agreeable to those about him.”8 Louis Philippe, accompanied 





® Since the above notice of M. de Talleyrand’s life has been in print, the Gazette des 
Etrangers has reminded France of the fact (alluded to in one of the opening paragraphs 
of this present paper) that the time named by that prince of diplomatists for the publi- 
cation of his autobiography is at hand; and, as a sort of commentary upon that fact, 
quotations have been published from the diary of one in M. de Talleyrand’s confidence 
to the last, which, whilst corroborating certain statements in this page, affirms, also, 
that it was the “little Pauline,” daughter of his niece, the Duchesse de Dino, and the 
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by his sister, Madame Adelaide, visited Talleyrand in his last hours. 
“TI am sorry, prince,” said the king, in a tone of great kindness and 
tearful emotion, “to see you so suffering.” ‘Talleyrand’s voice, still 
peculiarly powerful, answered: “Sire, you have come to witness the 
sufferings of a dying man; and those who love him most can have 
but one wish, that of seeing them shortly at an end.” The king and 
his sister soon took their departure, but statesmen, brave soldiers, and 
beautiful women, still thronged the ante-room and lingered in the salons 
of Talleyrand’s house, eager to hear the latest accounts which his 
medical attendant, Dr. C., had to give of him. 

In the words of one present, “ The flower of the society of Paris was 
there . . . and low pleasant whispers formed a sad contrast to the 
dying groans of the neighbouring sufferer. . . . Few were admitted to 
his chamber, but the adjoining room was crowded. . . . Presently there 
was a solemn pause, and every eye turned towards the slowly opening 
door of the prince’s chamber. . . . A domestic entered, with downcast 
looks and swollen eyes. . . . There was an instantaneous rush to the 
door of the apartment within which M. de Talleyrand was seated on 
the side of his bed, supported in the arms of his secretary. It was 
evident that death had set its seal upon that marble brow,” but “it 
seemed as if all the life which had once sufficed to furnish the whole 
being was now contained in the brain. From time to time he raised up 
his head, throwing back with a sudden movement the long grey locks 
which impeded his sight, and gazed around ; and then, as if satisfied 
with the result of his examination, a smile would pass across his features, 
and his head would again fall upon his bosom. He saw death approach 
neither with fear nor defiance.” 

In summing up the chief political events of Talleyrand’s life, Sir H. 
Bulwer says: “ His great good fortune was to have been absent from 
France during the horrors of the Committee of Public Safety ; his 
great merit, to have served governments when in serving them he served 
the public interests. His great calamity was to have been minister of 
foreign affairs at the moment of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien. 
. . - His great defect, a love of money, or rather a want of scruple as 
to how he obtained it.” 

Upon this point it is reported that during his last mission to London, 
when Talleyrand called in Downing Street, and there received any 
information that could be made of personal profit to him, he would 
pencil a line on a slip of paper, and send it down to his carriage in 
which some confidential agent was seated, ready to rush off to the city 
should occasion require ; and that upon one of these slips of paper a 
solitary but significant word was inscribed, “ Vendez /” 

It is now a matter of general notoriety that when Napoleon asked 
Talleyrand how he obtained his great wealth, the answer was, “ I bought 
stock before the 18th Brumaire, and sold it the day afterwards.” When 
there was no longer any political danger in the assertion, Talleyrand 
confirmed a report in former times denied by him, that in days long 





idol, as Sir H. Bulwer says, of Talleyrand in his old age, who induced him to make 
his recanfation on his deathbed, and to sign two letters of submission addressed to the 
Pope. The recantation was afterwards read aloud by the Duchesse de Dino to the 
company assembled in Talleyrand’s house at the time of his death. 
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past he had gone to England as Danton’s agent, but in his will, referred 
to in the Moniteur, published ten days after his death, “ He repels the 
reproach of having betrayed Napoleon: if he abandoned him, it was 
when he discovered that he could no longer blend, as he had up to that 
time done, France and the Emperor in the same affection. TZhis was 
not without a lively feeling of sorrow, for he owed to Napoleon nearly ald 
his fortune. He enjoins his heirs never to forget these obligations .. . so 
that if some day a man of the name of Bonaparte should be found in want 
of assistance, he should always find it in the family of Talleyrand.” 

The imperturbability of Talleyrand was, on some occasions, notoriously 
irritating to Napoleon, although the former doubtless owed much of his 
power to the cool command he exercised over his own temper ; in proof 
of which cool command the reader is here reminded how when Talley- 
rand was knocked down by an intentional blow, which he did not care 
to resent, he exclaimed, “Quel terrible coup de poing !” thereby con- 
veying to French ears not the idea of a dishonouring insult, which the 
more simple word souffiet would have suggested, but the notion of a low 
brutal act beneath his notice as a prince and a gentleman. It was the 
Marquis d’Orvault (then M. de Maubreuil) who inflicted that coup de 
poing; and, more than eighty years of age, he still survives in Paris 
(albeit not as a venerable Mentor to society), and is there said to be 
about to publish his “ Mémoires.” At Valengay, in the Chapel of the 
Sisters of St. André, founded by himself, and in which he had already 
placed the family vault, M. de Talleyrand was buried. 

His career and character, as Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer justly observes, 
were coloured by their times, and must be regarded in connection with 
an epoch of social immorality and constant political change. “It must, 
however, be confessed that there is something to an honest nature dis- 
pleasing in the history of a statesman who appeared as the champion of 
each cause at the moment of its triumph. Reason may excuse, explain, 
or defend such versatility, hut no generous sympathy calls upon us to 
applaud or recommend it. . . . ‘Enfin, chez M. de Talleyrand, l’aménité 
et la raison remplagaient le coeur, et la conscience.’” 

Amidst the almost regal splendour of his home he manifested much 
courtesy—the courtesy of the ancien régime of France. Madame de 
Genlis, referring to Talleyrand’s private life, gives many pleasing instances, 
in her “ Mémoires,” of his urbane consideration with regard to herself, 
when, impoverished by the Revolution, she returned from long exile to 
Paris, and in her old age was resident there. In acts of friendship he 
seems sometimes to have forgotten his favourite maxim, “Above all 
things, no zeal!” Of his conduct as “ The Politic Man,” perhaps the 
most charitably expressed, albeit none the less sarcastic view, was Pozzo 
di Borgo’s, “That man has made himself great by always ranging him- 
self on the side of /es petits, and by helping those who stood in need of 
his assistance.” 

But, let Talleyrand’s diplomacy be regarded from what point it may, 
no biographer of his can do better than follow his example, when on 
one occasion in the Chamber of Peers, he said :—‘ I pray you to observe 
that I neither censure nor approve : I simply relate.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN PIGMENTS.* 
MRITING twelve months ago upon the application of photo- 


graphy to book-illustration, we were led to offer some 
remarks upon the permanency, or, perhaps, we should say, 
the non-permanency, of photographs. Our language was 
not hopeful ; the best prospects we could hold out for the 
durability of the beautiful works of the camera depended upon the 
fulfilment of conditions which could not be guaranteed by any con- 
scientious photographer. The fading propensity has become so evident 
to possessors of photographs, who have seen their treasured collections 
day by day becoming artistically and historically worthless, that they 
have lost faith in the sun as a limner and in picture-takers as honest 
men. ‘This loss of confidence has done its work in bringing about the 
depression that at present exists in the commercial position of photo- 
graphy. To redeem their art, the photographers have used every 
endeavour to find means of preserving their productions. The latest of 
these are based upon the assumption that the decomposing action of the 
atmosphere is the true cause of fading, and therefore varnishes and 
impervious films have been applied to protect the material of the picture: 
one photographer proposes to coat the paper back and front with 
collodion ; another to apply a solution of lac ; and a third to cover the 
print with paraffine. But if the germ of destruction be in the print 
itself, if the darkened silver of which it is composed is unstable, as 
some chemists majntaia, then none of these preservative processes will 
avail, and all photographs produced by the salts of silver must sooner or 
later fade. 

The instability of silver prints having grown year by year more 
manifest, and the hopes of overcoming that instability having simul- 
taneously become fainter, the importance attaching to the various pro- 
cesses for obtaining photographs in pigments has proportionately 
increased. Great attention has been bestowed upon the perfection of 
the method of printing in carbon, and great success has followed. To 
such a point has it now reached, that we may confidently assert that the 
days of silver printed photographs have passed away, and that the 
future of photography lies in carbon printing. 

A carbon photograph is, strictly speaking, an image in carbon pro- 
duced by the action of light. As is well known, carbon is one of 
the most stable of pigments, forming the base of all black paints and 
printing inks. But the term carbon print, as applied by photographers, 
has a wider signification ; for it includes any sun picture whereof the 
colouring matter is a permanent pigment, such as is used by the painter 
or draughtsman: it may be in indian-ink, in sepia, in indigo, in ver- 
milion, in black lead, in chalk, or any other substance, and of any 
colour. The principle upon which the production of such pictures 
depends is the same as that which forms the basis of the photo- 








* “On'the Production of Photographs in Pigments.” By S. Wharton Simpson, 
M.A. 1867. 
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engraving and photo-lithographic processes alluded to in these pages a 
year ago. Certain bodies soluble in water are rendered insoluble by 
exposure to light. A mixture is made of gelatine and a chromic salt ; 
carbon, or any other pigment, is added, and paper is coated with the 
solution. Upon exposure to: light the gelatine becomes converted into 
an insoluble parchment-like substance, which imprisons the colouring 
matter, so that no after-washing will remove it. If the paper be 
exposed under a photographic negative and afterwards washed, the 
exposed portions, corresponding to the shadows, remain intact, while 
the lights, not having been parchmentized by the solar rays, are washed 
away. Thus, a picture is produced in which the shadows are carbon 
and the lights clean paper. 

If it be asked whether this is a novel process, we must answer no. 
The germ of it was laid by Niepce fifty years ago. Mr. Mungo Ponton 
advanced it by his discovery, announced in 1839, of the action of light 
upon bichromate of potash. Becquerel soon afterwards contributed his 
share of labour towards its development, by investigating the action of 
chromic salts upon organic substances under the influence of light. 
Twelve years ago the first fruits of these and other labours were reaped 
by M. Poitevin, who, in 1855, produced the first carbon prints by a 
process which was patented in France and in this country. Poitevin’s 
method was slightly modified by M. Testud de Beauregard in France, 
and by Mr. Thomas Sutton in England, or to speak correctly, in Jersey. 
In 1858, Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, exhibited at a meeting of the 
London Photographic Society the earliest carbon photographs produced 
in this country ; but he declined to make known the method by which 
they were obtained. Great stir was made in the photographic journals 
and at the societies by the rumours of his process, and a subscription 
was proposed to purchase the secret. So far as we remember, nothing 
came of this proposal. Meanwhile a provisional specification was lodged 
at the Patent Office, but the patent was not completed. The necessary 
publication this involved broke the secrecy Mr. Pouncy had maintained. 
His method was thus recited in the specification :—‘“I coat the 
paper or surface which is to receive the picture with a composition of 
vegetable carbon, gum arabic, and bichromate of potash, and on to this 
prepared surface I place the negative picture, and expose it to light in 
the usual way. Afterwards the surface is washed with water, which 
dissolves the composition at the parts on which the light has not acted, 
but fails to affect those parts on which the light has acted ; consequently, 
on those parts of the surface the colouring matter remains in the state 
in which it was applied, having experienced no chemical change. 
Sometimes, for the vegetable carbon, I substitute bitumen; or other 
colouring matter may be employed. By this process pictures are 
obtained which are not liable to fade like ordinary photographs.” 
Working details by-and-by came to be published, and many amateurs 
and professional photographers tried the method, but gave it up because 
the resulting pictures were so crude and devoid of half-tones. 

More changes were rung upon the fundamental principle of pigment 
printing in the years that followed ; but in each and all of those the old 
defect remained: gradations of tint could not be realised. Ordinary 
photographs gained in beauty, and exhibited half-tones with a perfection 
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that outshone the efforts of the painter; and neither photographer nor 
public were prepared to relinquish a jot of the delicacy to which they 
had become accustomed. But the carbon prints had sooty shadows 
and chalky lights, and nothing between. For a while this condition of 
things seemed inevitable, and the process was deemed unpromising. 
The cause of the evil, however, dawned upon experimenters, and then 
came the cure; and the cure brought about the perfection of photo- 
graphy in carbon or pigments. It is easy to see that when the surface 
of a film of bichromated gelatine is exposed to light, all portions upon 
which the light acts, whether through the half-tones or the shadows of a 
negative, are rendered insoluble at that surface, the only difference 
being that the light penetrates deeper in the shadows, and therefore 
produces a thicker layer of insoluble matter. Now, when an exposed 
print is placed in the water that is to dissolve away the undecomposed 
part of the film, or the lights, the solvent penetrates laterally underneath 
the thin insoluble film which forms the halftones, undermines it, 
destroys its contact with the paper, and washes it away. The remedy 
is obviously to wash the film from the other side, to stick it down upon 
a supporting surface, and dissolve the undecomposed gelatine from the 
back. We say that this remedy is obvious; it is so now, but it was 
long before it was recognised and put in practice. It grew into recogni- 
tion by a slow proeess of development. It is not necessary that we 
should here trace the steps of its growth: let it suffice to say that it was 
fully ripened and practically perfected by Mr. Swan of Newcastle, who 
introduced a prepared film, or as he technically termed it a ¢#sswe, which 
permitted exposure on one side, and washing away on the other. “ This 
step,” says Mr. Simpson, “together with the complete system of operations 
connected with its [the tissue’s] use, made carbon printing practicable 
as a useful art.” In the two or three years that have elapsed since Mr. 
Swan first published his method very many photographers have worked 
it, and have in most cases produced results comparable with the finest 
photographs, and leaving nothing for the most fastidious to desire. 

For the satisfaction of those who like full information, we give a very 
brief summary of the process as it is now being extensively worked at 
the factory of Messrs. Mawson & Swan in Newcastle, and at the esta- 
blishment of M. Braun in Dornach, where about 500 prints are daily 
produced, and where arrangements are pending for trebling this number. 

The tissue is prepared by mixing gelatine, slightly tempered with 
sugar, with the finely-ground pigment in which the picture is to be 
formed, and coating paper uniformly with this mixture in a hot or liquid 
state. Mr. Swan prepares this commercially on a large scale, by 
specially arranged machinery, and in various colours—indian-ink, sepia, 
_ and a purple-brown, like the generality of photographs. To render the 

film sensitive to light it is immersed for a time in a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, and dried ina dark room. ‘Then it is ready for ex- 
posure under the negative, and this is a critical part of the process ; for 
as there is nothing but a sheet of black paper upon which the light 
makes no visib/e impression, the proper exposure has to be ascertained 
by a roundabout method, which has, however, been so far reduced to a 
formula by the invention of a simple actinometer, that no great difficul- 
ties arise. When the print is taken from the negative, its gelatine face 
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is fastened firmly down upon paper coated with a solution of india 
rubber, heavy pressure being employed to ensure perfect adhesion in 
every part, and the operator commences the work of development. The 
cemented sheets of paper between which the film of gelatine lies buried, 
are soaked in water, first cold then warm. The india rubber paper 
forming a water-proof protection, preserves the exposed side of the film 
from the aqueous action; but the other papers which originally sup- 
ported the film, soon become soaked and peel off, exposing the back 
surface of the tissue. Water is then gently poured over this, and by 
degrees the superfluous or undecomposed gelatine and pigment is all 
washed away, and the picture stands forth in all its integrity. But in 
this state it is reversed as regards right and left, and requires retrans- 
ferring from its caoutchouc bed to its final resting-place. ‘To effect this 
transfer it is coated with gelatine and stuck down to the mounting card 
or paper ; the then upper side—the caoutchouc paper—is then brushed 
over with benzole ; this dissolves the india rubber, but does not touch 
the gelatine, and the paper comes cleanly away, leaving the picture 
perfectly finished and mounted, a “thing of beauty, and”—unlike its 
photographic progenitors—“ a joy for ever.” 

Absolute imperishability is a virtue no earthly work, certainly no 
picture, can lay claim to. But whatever of permanency belongs to an 
engraving, or a chalk, or indian-ink, or sepia drawing, that we may 
expect in productions by this process, The image is carbon, or some 
other known permanent pigment ; the vehicle or menstruum in which the 
pigment is held is insoluble gelatine, and of this there is no greater 
quantity than is borne by any sheet of well-sized paper. Instead of 
carbon, any pigment may be employed, as we have already urged ; and 
this brings the process into the domain of the marvellous, for we have 
actually seen a sepia drawing copied in sepia, an indian-ink sketch 
reproduced in indian-ink, and a red-chalk drawing actually repeated in 
red-chalk, the copy being in form and in material a duplicate of the 
original. Can reproductive art go farther ? 

The demands for printing by this process have outgrown Mr. Swan’s 
powers of supply, so he has sold his patent rights to a small company 
who are preparing premises for working it on a scale suited to present 
and probable future wants. Some copies of first-class pictures will, we 
believe, shortly be offered to the public as initiators of the new system. 
Photographs having acquired a bad name from their unstable qualities, 
the carbon prints will not be associated with them even by name, but 
will be called autotypes. In the meantime, those who wish to know 
more of the new art, and to see a beautiful specimen of it, may gratify 
both wishes by procuring the work whose title we have made the heading 


of this article. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Wrban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Quzre, age: querenti pagina nostra patet, 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





HERNE'’S OAK. 


1. Maz. Unsay,—With your kind per- 
mission, I beg to trespass once more on 
your valuable space, in order to resume 
the thread of my argument contained in 
your last number. Since Mr. Wood- 
ward has not availed himself of my 
opponent’s arguments in criticising my 
book, I have no need to enter further 
into the question here, as to “ which was 
which,” except to notice a statement at 
page 26. “It is said to have been about 
fifteen feet in girth at the largest part.” 
This, I beg leave to say, originated with 
Mr. Charles Knight, and was adopted by 
Messrs. Tighe and Davis. But the fact 
is this, the tree in 1792 or 1793 was 
measured by the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, and 
found to be “ 24 feet in circumference ;” 
measured again by a practical carpenter, 
by request of Mr. Jesse, about 1840, 
when, the bark being off, “it measured 
21 feet at the end of the trunk.” In 
1863, after having stood lifeless and 
barkless, and being in many parts sapless, 
it measured 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
or about 20 feet 4 inches round. How 
account for the discrepancy in Mr. 
Knight's statement? “ Nothing easier.” 
Mr. Knight, when he first began to read 
Shakspeare, before his intelligent mind 
became fairly developed, misunderstood 
him ; for instead of perceiving that the 
“huge horns” were intended for the 
head of “ Herne the Hunter,” he imagined 
that Shakspeare meant them to be in 
the oak; and so used “to look for the 
‘oak with great ragg’d horns,’ to which 
he” (fancied he) “had been introduced 
by Shakspeare.” And thus the founda- 
tion of his knowledge on the subject 
being laid in error, as his mind ex- 
panded so the latter increased, until his 
imagination became so overgrown with 
prejudice against the maiden-tree, that he 
was unable to inspect it with a sober, 


dispassionate judgment, ani unintention- 
ally became the author of a false state- 
ment respecting it. 

My esteemed antagonist (Mr. Wood- 
ward) has pronounced me “ daring” and 
“audacious,” even guilty of “pious 
fraud.” I frankly confess to the two 
former qualities; but must plead not 
guilty to the latter (let your readers and 
mine be my judges). And as he himself 
has honourably acknowledged that I have 
written in good faith, I think he must 
acquit me of fraud, either “pious” or 
impious; and to be consistent, should 
either retract the latter or erase the 
former. 

Having confessed to “daring” and 
“ audacity,” I now beg leave to become a 
candidate for a further distinctive honour, 
I will be called impudent if he pleases ; 
I will do what he says, page 27, I have 
**all but” done, I will invent evidence. 
But how? would ask my respected op- 
ponent. Ay,“there’stherub.” “Nothing 
easier”—here it is. In working up a 
piece of the tree in question into book- 
covers, looking on the end intently, a 
remarkable formation I discovered in the 
annular rings of the wood. I have had 
nigh forty years’ experience, and have 
frequently seen in timber variations in 
the width of these rings in the same 
tree; some being larger, some smaller, 
than others, at intervals more or less 
irregular, and which I believe are the 
natural results of more or less favourable 
seasons, as they affect the development 
of trees generally. But the wood in 
question presented a phenomenon en- 
tirely different from any I had ever seen 
before; it was not a variation, but a 
cessation, of progress, most abrupt, that 
attracted my attention. The rings, after 
accumulating in a healthy manner with 
little variation, suddenly ceased alto- 
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gether, at least they became so small as 
to defy distinction one from another; 
after a while, however, they increased 
‘again, with some little variation, until they 
attained nearly their former widths ; they 
then gradually diminished towards the 
outer edge of the tree in a natural manner. 
I had the curiosity to count these rings 
(as well as I could), commencing from 
the point where the sudden cessation oc- 
curred, and found that the number of 
them, adding some for the sap (which 
had been wasted away), and the number 
of years which the tree had entirely 
ceased to vegetate, carried the period 
when this sudden cessation occurred, as 
far back as 1639, at the latest. It may 
have been, and probably did happen, 
many years earlier, and it struck me as 
being very remarkable, that a tree, said 
to have been blasted by “Herne the 
Hunter,” should present such internal 
evidence of having been struck by light- 
ning, or suddenly checked by some other 
cause when in its prime, whereby its 
progress was stayed with a ruthless hand, 
causing it to struggle, as it were, for 
many years between life and death, be- 
fore it recovered its wonted vigour. 

Seeing that the oak is not mentioned 
in the first edition of the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” published 1602, but first is 
spoken of in the folio of 1623, I am in- 
clined to the belief that, subsequent to 
the one date, and previous to the other, 
an oak was struck by lightning, and that 
the superstition of the age imputed this 
circumstance to the evil spirit of Herne, 
who, tradition said, haunted the locality ; 
which Shakspeare, nothing loth, took ad- 
vantage of, and introduced into his im- 
proved edition of the play, which was 
published in 1623. And possessing. such 
proof, that an occurrence of this kind 
happened at so remote a period to the 
tree I humbly advocate, so that I believe 
for many years it must have presented a 
lifeless appearance before resuscitating, I 
cannot help looking upon it as a powerful 
evidence in its favour, whatever more 
learned or enlightened persons may 
think. 

I could make several other remarks in 
reply to Mr. Woodward, but, as my letter 
already exceeds the limits I intended, I will 
conclude, trusting that your readers will 
considerit asufficient answer to my formid- 
able, though kind-hearted opponent; and 
only beg to say, should any of them desire 


to inspect a portion of the tree upon which 
I have founded this latter evidence, for 
their own satisfaction, I shall have great 
pleasure in showing it to them, upon 
their honouring me with a call. 
Iam, &c., 
Your “ Adventurous Wood-Carver,” 


Wituram Perry. 
5, North Audley Street, W. 


P.S.—lI attach a paper containing a 
fall explanation of this recent discovery, 
in case you should desire to say anything 
more about it than I have herein written. 


W. P. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON PRESENTED BY 
THE WOOD. 

“ While working up a portion of this 
memorable tree into covers for the book 
I have written on its identity, looking on 
the end I observed a great peculiarity. 
The annular rings accumulated in a 
healthy, vigorous manner up to a certain 
point, when they suddenly ceased, became 
almost imperceptible, then increased again 
in size till they attained nearly their former 
width, afterwards gradually diminished 
towards the outer edge of the tree, when 
they finally became undistinguishable. 

“Upon mentioning this phenomenon 
to an intelligent gardener of fifty years’ 
experience, without informing him in 
what wood I had observed it, he said the 
tree must have been struck by lightning, 
or blighted in some way so as to have 
stopped its growth, otherwise such an 
appearance would not have been pre- 
sented. It was in the nature of trees as 
it was with us: when they arrived at 
maturity, they began to decline the same 
as we did; but it was generally a gradual 
process,—the rings in the trunk would 
become smaller and smaller by degrees, 
as the sap flowed less and less up the tree. 

‘*T have since examined the wood more 
closely, and, from the healthy part of the 
tree to the outside of the piece, have 
counted 164 annular rings; if to these 
are added twenty for the sap which was 
wasted away from it, and forty-four years 
—which time, at least, it is known to 
have been dead—we are carried back as 
far as 1639, as the latest time when the 
tree could have been seared or blighted. 
How much earlier than this it may have 
been, I am not in a position at present to 
prove ; but, considering that the rings 
are so small as to be scarcely discernible, 
and that some of the outer portion of the 
tree has been wasted away, I submit that it 
is not a very preposterous idea, to assume 
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it not improbable that it happened during 
Shakspeare’s time. 

“ Referring to the first edition of ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ published 
1602, we find no mention of Herne’s Oak; 
neither do we in the reprint of 1619. The 
first mention of it is in the first folio 
edition, 1623: so that the probability is 
that the story of ‘Herne the Hunter’ 
existed before the tree was attached to it, 
which, subsequent to 1602, being blasted, 
the superstition of the age imputed to 
the evil power of the spirit of Herne, 
who, according to the previous tradition, 
‘walked in shape of a great stag, with 
huge. horns on his head.’ We are, there- 
fore, led to suppose, that between 1602 
and the date of Shakspeare’s death, 1616, 
he perfected his first sketch of the play 
by adding to it such information as he 
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could gather, and such improvements as 
his matured judgment suggested ; and, if 
we take the period of his retirement at 
New Place, as the probable date when he 
calmly set himself to revise and improve 
his plays, collecting them together in the 
form in which they were given to the 
world in 1623—say 1610 or 1612—we are 
thus brought to within twenty-seven or 
twenty-nine years of the date to which 
we can satisfactorily trace the blasting of 
Herne’s Oak to have taken place; evi- 
dence, which, if not sufficient in itself 
to identify this tree with the play of 
Shakspeare, yet, when taken in con- 
nection with all the other points in 
favour of the tree which I have pre- 
viously advanced, forms a powerful col- 
lateral evidence, which the most sceptical 
cannot deny. 


FAMILY OF SERLE. 


2. Mr. Ursay,—Can you assist me in 
discovering who are the representatives of 
a family named Serle, who formerly lived 
at Testwood, Hants? Peter Serle of that 
place, according to “ Burke's Landed 
Gentry,” married Miss Dorothy Went- 
worth—apparently towards the close of 
the last century, for no date is given— 


and this lady died, according to the obi- 
tuary of Taz Gentieman’s Macaztng, in 
Berkeley Street, Manchester Square, on 
Dec. 15, 1809. She is described as relict 
of Peter Serle, late of Testwood, Hants. 
—I am, &c., 
E. Watrorp. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


WOOLTON HALL. 


3. Mr. Ursan,—In “The Liverpool 
Mercury,” of Wednesday last, I find the 
following :— 

“There has been a Woolton Hall at 
any rate ever since the reign of Richard IL., 
and probably long before that date. It 
originally belonged to the Woolton family, 
and afterwards passed into possession of 
the Bretarghs.” 


As Iam interested in the history of 


this and other seats in the neighbourhood, 
Ishould feel obliged if you or any of your 
readers would favour me with the name or 
names of any work or works in which de- 
tailed particulars of the early history of 
Woolton Hall are to be met with. 
Iam, &c., 
J.D. F. 
Tranmere, Cheshire. 
February, 1868. 


“PARTY.” 


4. Mr. Ursax,—Will you allow an 
apology to be made for a much abused 
word—I mean the word “party”? I am 
emboldened to ask the favour because the 
word appears in your own pages, where 
readers scarcely expect to find slang 
terms used. That the use of the word, 
in the sense of person, is common, I am 
prepared to admit ; that it ought to be in 
the pages of the “Slang Dictionary,” I 
am unwilling to believe. 

The earliest writer who uses the word 
as synonymous with “ person,” as far as I 
know, isSir Thomas More. I have not 


* See G. M., Dec., 1867, p. 696. 





his works by me, and soI cannot give a 
reference ; but I well remember writing 
out one or more extracts, to illustrate its 
use, for the Philological Society’s Dic- 
tionary. Some thirty years later, namely 
in 1559, we have no difficulty in finding 
authorities, and they are, curiously 
enough, all of an ecclesiastical character. 
The Dean of Canterbury > considers “ the 


‘word ‘ party’ fora man especially offen- 


sive,” and yet he must have known other 
authorities for its use than those he 
quotes. 

The Book of Common Prayer contains 


» **Queen’s English,” p. 227. 
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the word no less than six times; three 
times in the singular number, and three 
times in the plural. 

In one of the Communion Rubrics we 
read :—“ The other party will not be per- 
suaded to a godly unity, but remain still 
in his frowardness and malice.” In the 
same rubrics the word occurs twice in the 
plural. 

In the Ordination Service (Deacons) we 
have ‘person’ and ‘party’: — “The 
bishop shall surcease from ordering that 
person until such time as the party ac- 
cused shall be found clear of the crime.” 
The corresponding rubric, in the ordering 
of priests, has the same word. The sixth 
example occurs in a rubric in the “ Mar- 
riage Service.” 

It may be worth observing that the 
Latin Prayer Book of 1560, in the rubric 
before the Communion Service, has “pars” 
where the English Prayer Book of the 
year before has “ party.” 

A reference to the Injunctions of Eliza- 
beth (a.p. 1559) immediately supplied 
another example :—“ The party that shall 
be in the fault thereof, shall forfeit to the 
said Church 3s. 4d.”—Inj. x. 

The Sixty-seventh Canon (a.p. 1603) 
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closes thus:—“ And after the parties 
death (if it so fall out) there shall bee 
rung no more but one short peale, and 
one other before the buriall, and one 
other after the buriall.” 

For the next two references I am in- 
debted to the Dean of Canterbury 
(Queen’s English) :—“ Stephano. How 
now shall this be compassed? Canst thou 
bring me to the party !”—Tempest, iii. 2. 
“Tf an evil spirit trouble any, one 
must make a smoke thereof before the 
man or the woman, and the party shall 
be no means vexed.” —7 obit, vi. 7. 

One more example, and this is from a 
“ party ” who would hardly condescend to 
slang. In the Primary Charge of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, p. 23, 
I read :—“ As soon as an individual ceases 
to reside in a parish he ceases to be a pa- 
rishioner, and ceases to have any claim 
whatever to a seat in the parish church. 
It then reverts to the churchwardens, who 
assign it to some other party.” If the 
word must be considered slang, let it be 
classed as “religious slang,” a dictionary 
of which is much wanted.—I am, &c., 

J. M. Cowpzr. 

Davington, Faversham. 


THE HEART OF RICHARD I. AND THE PENSION OF HENRY IX. 


5. Mr. Ursay,—lIn the April number 
of your last year’s volume it is stated, p. 
440: “ His heart he (7.e. Richard L.) left to 
‘Rome;’ and it is still to be seen in the 
museum there.” No doubt this is a 
printer’s error; and for “Rome” we 
should read ‘‘ Rouen,” * 

At page 485 itis stated, that“ Henry IX. 


(so self-called) was a pensioner of the 
English Crown.” Ishould be glad to learn 
what his pension consisted of, by what 
government it was conferred, and during 
what period he enjoyed it,—I am, &c. 


G. W. M. 
January 25th, 1868. 


ETON AND THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY. 


6. Mr. Urnsan,—The Latin elegiacs 
below, written by the late Marquis of 
Wellesley, printed in his “ Reliquie et 
Primitiz,” and inscribed on his tomb in 
Eton College Chapel, were found by my- 
self among some old MSS. that had be- 
longed to my uncle, the late Lieut.-Col. 
Vernon, of the 18th Hussars, who served 
in India during Lord Wellesley’s govern- 
ment, and, after his return, was offered 
by the Duke of Wellington the post of 
aide-de-camp, when the Duke went out to 
the Peninsula. The verses are accompanied 
by an English translation, the work of Col. 
Vernon’s wife. I think it is probable that 








: = fact is as our correspondent sugyests. 


the Latin verses were in Col. Vernon’s 
possession long before they were in any 
way made public, or placed on Lord 
Wellesley’s tomb in Eton College Chapel,— 
Iam, &e., 
W. J. Vernon. 
Leek, Jan., 1868. 


“Fortune rerumque agis exercitus 
undis 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tu- 
um ;— 
Magna sequi, et summz mirari culmina 
Fame, 
Et pure antiquum lucis adire jubar, 
Auspice te, didici puer, atque in limine 
vite 
Ingenuas vere laudis adire vias. 
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Siqua meum, vite decursu, gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut siquis nobilitavit ho- 


nos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est; dignum, da, 
terra, sepulchrum, 
Supremam lachrymam da memorem- 
que mei!” 
WELLESLEY. 
- The following is the translation :— 
* Long tossed by Fortune on life’s rest- 
less sea, 
At length, loved Eton, I return to 
thee,— 
To thee, my guide, who taught me to 
explore, 
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By truth’s pure light, the paths of 
ancient lore ; 

Led my young spirit first to soar to 
f 


‘ame,— 
And, if aught great ennobles now my 


name— 

If aught of glory, aught of praise be 
mine— 

Eton, that glory and that praise be 
thine. 

Nurse of my youth, in life’s decline 
still dear, 

Give the last boon I ask,—a tomb, a 
tear.” 


E. G. VERNON. 


LONGEVITY. 


7. Mn. Unsan,—Several correspon- 
dents have, in recent numbers of your 
magazine, noticed cases of this class ; and 
I may with propriety add an instance 
within my own personal knowledge. The 
name of the individual I allude to, who is 
now in her 104th year, is Margaret Long- 
mire, a widow, in humble life, residing at 
Troutbeck, in the parish of Windermere. 
I have tested her case myself, and there 
cannot be a question that her age is as 
stated. Her Majesty the Queen, with her 
accustomed generosity and condescension, 
graciously remitted 3/. in Oct. last to the 
Rev. W. Sewell, the incumbent of Trout- 
beck, to be applied by him to the poor 
aged woman’s comforts.—I am, &c., 


James NIcHOLSON. 


Thelwall Hall, Warrington, 
January, 1867. 


8. Mr. Ursan,—As I perceive you are 
disposed to keep a record of well authen- 
ticated cases of centenarians, I take the 
liberty of forwarding to you the following 
paragraph from a recent number of the 
Bury Post, announcing the death of an 
old lady at Claydon, who had long passed 
her hundredth year :—“* Old Mrs. Morfey,’ 
as she was familiarly known at Claydon 
and neighbourhood, expired on Thursday 


morning last, having reached the extra- 
ordinary age of 106 years. She was 
baptized on the 28th of Nov., 1761; how 
old she was then is not known, but she 
was at all events in her 107th year at her 
death. She was a widow for 60 years, 
and for many years acted as midwife at 
the Barham Union, and parishes in the 
vicinity. Her youngest son, residing at 
Claydon, is 72 years of age, and she 
always called him ‘ her boy William.’ She 
retained all her faculties to a remarkable 
degree until a week before her death, and 
in the summer of last year, when in 
Ipswich, she recited pieces of poetry, and 
sang songs and hymns which she had 
learned when a child. She last year 
walked to Blakenham, a distance of 
between two and three miles, to a friend’s 
house, to partake of tea. During her 


-lifetime she was visited by many persons, 


and if she received any money, which she 
frequently did, she would (being herself 
in receipt of a private allowance), after- 
wards distribute it amongst persons 
poorer than herself. She was born at 
Claydon, in which parish she lived during 
almost the whole of her long life. She 
possessed a cheerful and serene tempera- 
ment, and a naturally strong constitu- 
tion; hence her unusually protracted 
existence.”—I am, &c., 
T. ParapisE. 
Stamford, Jan. 1868. 


: FAMILY OF DE FOE. 


9. Mr. Unpay,—Mr. Kingsley, at 
page 75 of your January number, in- 
quires after the sources of further infor- 
mation respecting the ancestry of Daniel 
De Foe’. I venture to make a few re- 
marks, and. to conclude with naming 


three places where, if nothing more can 
be found as to the Foe family, I am satis- 
fied that any further search will almost 
be in vain. 

In Hazlitt’s life it is stated that the 
name was originally “Foe,” and that 
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Daniel himself added the foreign prefix 
of “De.” Also that his grandfather was 
@ substantial yeoman who farmed his 
own estate at Elton, in Northampton- 
shire. Elton, however, is in Huntingdon- 
shire, although close to the border of the 
former county. Hazlitt also says that 
the name is obviously a corruption of foi, 
and of French origin—and that for cen- 
turies there was a family so called seated 
in Warwickshire, as we are informed by 
De Foe himself, in his “ Tour through 
Great Britain,” and Hazlitt then adds 
that it is immaterial whether he claimed 
affinity with Norman blood or not. I 
believe this very affinity points out the 
origin of the name, and that as Chadwick 
states, it is a corruption of Faux or 
Vaux, and that they are thoroughly North- 
amptonshire names of the highest anti- 
quity ; and he adds that Foe possibly knew 
of this descent, and therefore not impro- 
perly re-assumed the “De;” but Chad- 
wick then falls into a strange error of 
confounding these names with Devereux, 
and supposing Daniel’s ancestors might 
be some foreign Protestant refugees, over- 
looking the fact of Devereux being from 
a different origin, and of a far more 
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ancient settlement in this country. Now 
it is somewhat in favour of Foe being a 
corruption or other form of Faux, that 
the following parties of the latter name 
may still be found not very far from 
Elton, viz., B. Faux, Pottersbury, near 
Stoney Stratford, Carpenter; J. Faux, 
Esq., Thornby, Welford; A. Faux, God- 
manchester; and E. J. and R. Faux, 
Farmers, at Yaxley; and Mrs. Faux, at 
Biggleswade. These I find in the county 
directories. 

I think if the will offices of the dioceses 
of Ely and Peterborough were searched 
some information might be found respect- 
ing De Foe’s grandfather and ancestors ; 
and a search also amongst the books con- 
taining the entries of “ fines,” to cover a 
period before and after the death of the 
grandfather, might result in some infor- 
mation. These books are now at the 
Record Office, Fetter Lane, and are ar- 
ranged and well kept in counties and in 
the law terms. Property in those days 
was seldom transferred without the neces- 
sity of a fine being levied. 

lam, &ce., 
W. H. Lamuurn. 

Fulham, Jan. 27. 


BERRY’S HERALDIC COLLECTION. 


10. Mr. Ursan,—I should be much 
obliged to any of your readers who could 
inform me whether the collections made 
by Berry for his “ Encyclopsedia Heral- 


dica” still exist anywhere? and, if so, 
whether they are accessible ?—I am, &c., 
¥. 2. & 
Exeter Coll., Oxford. 


KNIGHTHOOD AND BARONETS’ ELDEST SONS. 


11. Mr. Ursan,—I see that it is stated 
by Mr. Walford in his preface to the 
“Shilling Baronetage,” that all eldest 
sons of baronets can demand inaugura- 
tion as knights during their fathers’ life- 
time, on attaining the age of twenty-one. 


May I ask you whether this right is 
obsolete, or whether you know of a case 
in point during the present century — 
Iam, &c., 
L. A. 
Newark, Jan., 1868. 


SEPULCHRAL DEVICE AT MELROSE. 


12. Mrz. Ursan,—In Melrose churchyard 
is a stone erected in memory of an old 
blind fiddler, of whom the late Sir 
Thomas Dick-Lauder, Bart., in an auto- 
graph letter before me, dated 2nd June, 
1847, writes,—‘‘ Who used to play so 
charmingly in old Kyle’s inn many years 
ago, when I lived there for the fishing. I 
think the man’s name was Donaldson.” 
On the stone is sculptured his likeness in 
profile, as also a representation of his 
instruments—a fiddle and bow, a clarionet 
and organ—but there is no inscription. 

. & 168, Vn. V. 


What further is known of him, and by 
whom was the stone erected ? 

“ Old Kyle,” mentioned by Sir Thomas, 
isthe worthy whose name and hostelry have 
been immortalised by Sir Walter Scott in 
his introduction to “ The Monastery,” and 
his death took place in 1805. 

I may add that Donaldson’s tombstone 
is shown in one of the recently published 
photographs of Melrose Abbey, by Mr. 
Frith of Reigate.—I am, &c., 

J. Manvgu. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BB 
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Antiquarian Notes. 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





ENGLAND. 


Yorkshire —At the annual meeting of the Huddersfield Archzological 
and Topographical Association, it was announced that the Council had 
resolved to suspend for the present the excavations at Slack (the Roman 
Campodunum), until all the contingencies and liabilities already incurred 
shall be fully provided for, and adequate funds collected not only to 
carry on but to complete the works commenced. 

A paper by Mr. Albert Way, on one of the minor objects found at 
Slack, was read ; and as we can illustrate it by an engraving, it will be 
received with especial interest by many of the readers of THE GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazINE. Mr. Way observes that “the bronze object found at 
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Slack in 1866 is unquestionably of Roman origin, and although the 
enamelled ornaments of the period have been found at several stations 
and towns that were occupied by the Romans, they are of sufficient 
rarity to be recognised as amongst the most interesting of the minor 
relics of their age. Specimens have occurred amongst others at York, 
Lincoln, Cirencester, Caerleon, and other sites of recent explorations in 
various parts of the country. The colours are for the most part strikingly 
contrasted ; blue and red are the alternations most in favour ; green 
occurs not unfrequently ; and in a few instances spots of white or black 
are introduced in the body of the other colours by some operations that 
more recent artificers have rarely imitated with success. ‘The technical 
operation in all these Roman enamelled objects is the same that was so 
long and admirably employed by the artists of Limoges, especially in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, and also by enamellers in Germany or other 
parts of Europe, who seem to have followed the practice and some con- 
ventional peculiarities of the design of the Byzantine School of Art. All 
the Roman enamels, such as that found at Slack, appear to be executed 
on bronze ; in the middle ages copper alone was used, and it is stated 
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that copper only would bear the necessary degree of heat, greater pro 
bably than that required to fuse the Roman enamels. The medizval 
works of this nature are sometimes of very large dimensions; at Stoke 
Dabernon, in Surrey, there is a sepulchral brass of life-size, a figure in 
armour, with a shield upon the arm, charged with the heraldic bearing 
of the deceased, coloured by means of enamel.* This observation may 
claim notice in regard to Roman enamels of the like description as the 
little ornament found at Slack, which is a fastening for harness or some 
part of the dress, and of a form that has repeatedly occurred on Roman 
sites, and there may now be brought together from Romano-British sites 
alone a remarkable variety of enamelled relics in good preservation. 
The most curious and interesting is that known to antiquaries as the 
‘Rudge Cup,’ now in the museum of the Duke of Northumberland, at 
Alnwick Castle. This was found by his Grace’s ancestor in the last 
century, in a well within the area of a Roman villa at Rudge, near 
Marlborough, Wilts. There are also several beautiful enamel ornaments 
in the York Museum. It is remarkable that the Greek rhetorician of 
the second century, Philostratus, who taught both at Athens and at 
Rome, and must have had ample opportunities of obtaining information 
in regard to remote parts of the empire, states that the barbarians dwel- 
ling near the shores of the ocean were singularly skilled in decorating 
their harness and chariots with colours applied by aid of fire. His brief 
notice, indeed, appears so strikingly allusive to such an art as the en- 
richment of metals by fused vitreous colours or enamels, that some anti- 
quaries who have examined the specimens above mentioned have 
imagined that the art may possibly have been brought to perfection by 
the so-called barbarians of the North, and should not be traced, as 
commonly supposed, to an Eastern origin.” 

The Rev. Canon Raine, in a paper on “ The Topographical Mate- 
rials for Agbrigg Wapentake,” urged that an effort should be made on 
behalf of Yorkshire topography on some special plan. The materials 
for the work were much more extensive than they were twenty years ago, 
and were daily increasing. Moreover they could not afford to wait until 
every ancient church and hall had gone through the terrible process of 
“restoration.” He regretted, and regretted most deeply, that the 
choicest works of medizval architecture should be tampered with or 
destroyed to please the whim or caprice of some modern scorner of their 
art. He had known old screen-work used for firewood, old stained 
glass sent into the broker’s shop, ancient doors and windows replaced, 
or removed altogether, in order that everything might be “ uniform ;” 
church towers or walls had been removed because they were deemed to 
be dangerous, and some of them had been found “so disagreeably 
strong” that the use of gunpowder was necessary to bring them down. 
He recommended that if these ancient monuments must perish, those to 
whom they had charms should make an effort to have them perpetuated 
by the pencil in a county history, and he feared that if they waited 
much longer there would be nothing left to draw. He suggested as the 
model for such a work Mr. Hunter's “ History of Doncaster,” which was 





* See the Messrs. Waller’s ‘‘ Monumental Brasses,” in which this and others are 
engraved and coloured. 
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the only part of the county of York which could be said to havea 
history at all. 

The Sheffield Architectural and Archzological Society was inaugurated 
on the 6th ultimo, when a very popular and sensible address was 
delivered by Dr. Aveling, the President. “ We are assembled here this 
evening,” he said, “to inaugurate a new society in Sheffield—one of 
noblest aims and widest scope. In naming it we have chosen two 
words— architectural’ and ‘ archzeological ’—words of the most absorb- 
ing interest to mankind. Let a fire or a flood deprive a man of the 
roof under which he has been sheltered in comfort, or let him be lost on 
a bleak moor, battling with the tempest or blinded by snow, and he will 
at once appreciate one of the many advantages bestowed upon him by 
architecture. Again, what a host of associations rushes upon the mind 
at the mention of the word archeology! What an immense continent 
of thought bears this name! what alluring tracts of country, upon which 
the foot of man has not been for centuries, lie open to the adventurous ! 
what tangled wilderness and mighty caverns tempt the bold explorer! 
Here are no barren rocks nor arid plains, no poisonous serpent nor 
furious beast. ‘The whole beauties of the country are open to everyone 
who has patience, boldness, endurance, and truthfulness. Archzology 
is the science which relates to ancient things. If it be true that there 
be nothing new under the sun, no one can possibly complain that our 
Society is too limited either in range of subjects or sources of interest.” 

Dr. Aveling, at considerable length and with much force, pointed out 
the objects of the Society, and the true definitions of archeology and 
architecture, interspersing technical details with reflections of wider scope, 
which could but strike his hearers with effect:—“ If it were not for our 
ignorance we should find interest in the meanest object. Give what 
you so disdainfully call mud to a chemist, and watch him. He eva- 
porates the water from it, and examines the powder under a microscope. 
He burns it, and tests it, and weighs it, and becomes interested, even 
excited over it. He finds fossils, and crystals, and parts of plants, and 
animals in it, the description of which would take you an hour to read. 
Again, what you denounce as a tiresome weed, the botanist gathers 
carefully and places in a book, with a long Latin name under it, that he 
-may be able to admire it at will. The most loathsome insects, the most 
poisonous reptiles, and the most mischievous vermin, are objects of 
interest to the naturalist; and to the philanthropist what an object of 
pity and love is the outcast! Hundreds of beautiful and interesting 
things lie neglected at the doors of all. The eye only requires to be 
opened by education, and they at once become visible. One of the 
-objects of our Society, then, must be to teach architecture ; to teach the 
eye to see feeling and meaning in stones, for Shakspeare did not ex- 
aggerate, there are indeed to be found ‘sermons in stone.’” At the 
close of a long address he commenced practical archeology ; and gave 
among other remarks on local matters, an account of a fragment taken 
from the tower wall of the parish church a few months since :—“ The 
stone I now point out to you would scarcely be picked up, if it were 
met with in the road, by one person in a thousand, and yet it is one of 
great interest to this town. It was found in the middle of the wall of 
the tower, when it was being pierced for the new clock, and thanks to 
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our patron the vicar, it will for the future be left in our keeping and form 
an attractive object in our museum. If we examine it carefully we find 
that it is composed of limestone, and not of gritstone like the present 
church. We see from its form that it must have formed part of an arch, 
and from its sculpturing that it belonged toa building executed between 
the years 1066and1145. Having obtained these facts, we are in a position 
to corroborate the opinion advanced by Mr. Hunter, that the first church 
of Sheffield was founded in the time of Henry I. by William de Lovelot— 
to say that it was built of limestone, and that it still exists, although 
hidden from view, carefully nursed in the arms of its daughter—and 
to restore, as an anatomist does an animal from a single bone, this beau- 
tiful Norman arch—this is what the knowledge of the history of archi- 
tecture can do, and I believe there is not a single Sheffield man who 
would not be moved at the sight of this likeness of a lovely portion of 
the church in which their ancestors worshipped eight hundred years ago. 
A feeling of reverence for the work of our forefathers is necessary to 
guide us in the difficult task of restoration. What pitiless destruction is 
every day going on around us! The ravages of time are insignificant 
when compared with the merciless depredations committed by the 
chisel and the pick. Whatever our politics may be on other subjects, 
I am quite sure that on that of church restoration we shall, to a man, 
be stanch Conservatives.” 


Kent.—Mr. John Brent has recently communicated to Zhe Kentish 
Gazette, his opinions on certain leaden coffins and skeletons recently dis- 
covered in Bridge Street, Canterbury, during excavations for draining. 
Three of the skeletons were described by the workmen as having stakes 
driven through the breast; and a theory was forthwith started and 
adopted that they must have been suicides. Mr. Brent, taking a simpler 
view, thinks the stakes had been applied to some purpose for which 
stakes are commonly used; and he sees no reason why the coffins should 
have been so quickly sold for old metal and destroyed before he and 
others had examined them. One of the coffins is described by a writer 
signing himself“ F. S. A.,” as being ornamented upon the top with diagonal 
lines, “having at the point of their intersection in the centre, a very 
good medizval rose patera cast on it, and four others at midway 
each of the semi-diagonals.” Mr. Brent, on the other hand, sees no 
evidence why the coffins might not have been Roman; he remarks 
that one, at least, was found lying north and south; and that there 
was a considerable quantity of lime in and about one of them. It 
appears that the body had been placed upon a bed of two and a-half 
inches of lime, and then packed round with clay. The coffin had 
been thickly coated with lime, and lay six feet deep; of this measure- 
ment three feet had accumulated since the deposit—an important ztem 
in judging the date; and were it not Roman, as Mr. Brent suggests, it 
certainly deserved at least a respite from destruction ; and its interest is 
not much, if at all, lessened, supposing it early medizval. Mr. Brent 
deserves the thanks of all true antiquaries for his watchfulness under 
discouraging circumstances. The fine Roman leaden coffin lately dis- 
covered at Milton, will, by the liberality of Mr. Alfred Jordan, find a 
place in the Charles Museum at Maidstone. 
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A large amphora filled with calcined human bones was dug up some 
days since, at Vaux, on the road from Canterbury to Sturry ; and a 
smaller earthen vessel was found near it. The site is well known as 
that of one of the cemeteries adjoining Durovernum. 


Northumberland.—At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dr. Bruce read a paper on the Roman in- 
scribed slab found in lowering the stable-yard at Halton Castle, imme- 
diately to the south of the Roman station of Hunnum. The inscription, 
as it now stands, reads :— 


HARDALIO 
NIS 
COLLEGIVM 
CONSER 
B.M.P.; 


and the fragment is about 19 inches by 17; but Dr. Bruce, who has 
closely examined it, thinks that only one line is wanting ; and that the 
missing letters are D.M. the well-known sepulchral formula for Déis 
Manibus. ‘The genitive case is somewhat an objection to this reading, 
which in other respects is quite satisfactory. At the same time it is 
not safe to divide the word Hardalionis, as it does not appear to have 
any marks of division, tempting as another solution then would be. As 
Dr. Bruce has had an opportunity of examining the stone itself, he 
is best able to judge how much is wanting ; and upon this depends the 
sense in which we should read Harda/ionis. Dr. Bruce writes thus:— 
“*‘ Comparatively few inscriptions have been found in this fort, con- 
sequently every addition to their number is peculiarly acceptable. There 
can be no doubt that the record is of the monumental kind, and is a 
memorial some departed soldier. It was customary to bury by the 
wayside, and as there can be little doubt that a road proceeded from 
the south gateway of Hunnum to join the Watling Street, this stone 
was probably originally deposited not far from the spot where it has just 
been found. The letters of the inscription are fortunately quite distinct, 
though some of them are slightly peculiar in their form, and probably 
belong to a somewhat advanced period of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. Supplying the letters D. M., with which there can be no doubt 
the inscription commenced, the whole reads—‘ Dits Manibus Harda- 
tionis. Collegium conservo bene merenti posuit,’ and may be thus trans- 
lated—‘ To the divine manes of Hardalio. The guild have erected 
this to their colleague, well deserving.’ The inscription differs from 
any hitherto found upon the wall, and is not without its difficulties. 
The word Hardalionis has a barbarous sound, and it was not until I had 
' failed in the attempt to resolve it into one or more words of more classic 
aspect that I felt obliged to accept it as the genitive case of the name of 
the deceased. There is a leaf, serving the purpose of a full stop, at the 
close of this word, thus cutting it off from the remainder of the inscrip- 
tion. The word col/egium occurs in some British and in many foreign 
inscriptions. In the famous Chichester inscription we have the phrase 
Lollegium fgbrorum, ‘the fraternity of artificers,’ and in one found at 
Bath, we have a corresponding expression, ex collegio fabrice. An altar 
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found at High Rochester, and now in the museum at Alnwick Castle, 
is dedicated to Minerva and the Genius of the College by Cecilius 
Optatus ; but we are not told what was the nature of the college or 
lodge. The word collegium is left in a similar indefinite way in the in- 
scription before us, and may refer to a club of smiths or carpenters, or 
to an association of men banded together for the purpose of performing 
some mystic religious rites. The latter is the opinion which Mr. 
Hodgson formed of the word on the Rochester altar. The word con- 
servo is the only one remaining to be considered. Conservus usually 
signifies a fellow-slave. An inscription found at Rome, and given in 
Orelli, No. 2873, contains the word conservo, and altogether throws 
considerable light upon the Halton slab ; it is—Dés Manibus. Benigno 
librario Quinti | Domini] nostri Diadumenus et Euhodus conservo bene 
merenti, Here, Benignus, to whom his fellow-servants erect the tablet, 
occupied the honourable position of librarian or secretary in the house- 
hold of his master. The word comservus therefore does not necessarily 
involve a menial condition.” As observed, it is the beginning of the 
fragmentary inscription which raises a doubt ; and that cited for com- 
parison gives, as is usual, the Diis Manibus as complete in itself; and 
Benigno is in the dative; while in the Halton Castle slab the original 
word or words in the dative seem to be wanting. 

Dr. Charlton communicated an inscription in runes on a large copper 
ring, in the possession of Mr. Fergusson. It is considered by the Rev. 
ID. H. Haigh, who has published the inscription and a translation in 
his ‘‘ Conquest of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons,” as one of the earliest 
examples of runic writing in this country. 

Lord Ravensworth, the President, has promised a paper on some very 
remarkable facts connected with the great military roads through the 
ancient kingdom of the Incas in Peru; and in which the works 
effected by that people and their priest kings—as the Incas of Peru and 
of Mexico were styled—paralleled very much, and bore very remark- 
able analogies to, the positions and stations upon the Roman Wall ; 
so that he could not but be struck with the singularity of two nations, 
so widely different as the Romans in the East and the Peruvians in 
the West—the latter in the hitherto undiscovered continent of South 
America—being so analogous in the matter to which he referred. And 
he could not help thinking that, by further prosecution of the subject, 
further instances of similar analogies might be detected in the history 
of corresponding works. 


ROME. 


The British Archzological Society of Rome, we learn from the 
Correspondance de Rome, is actively engaged in researches of much inte- 
rest, under the countenance of the Pope, who has sent the silver 
medal to its president, Mr. Parker. The Chevalier De Rossi, author of 
the “Inscriptiones Romane” and “ Roma Sotteranea,” and holding 
official position in connection with the antiquities of the Eternal City, 
has been elected honorary member, in testimony of the grateful feelings 
of the English antiquaries for the liberal manner in which he has allowed 
them access to the catacombs, and permission to take photographs of 
the monuments there. 
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At a recent meeting of the Society, Mr. Parker gave a brief account 
of the main features of his discoveries of early Christian ecclesiastical 
architecture, the result of a close examination of the ancient churches, 
Mr. Shakspere Wood, the secretary, read a paper on some fragments of 
a plan of ancient Rome, of the third century, engraved on marble, 
which had been discovered in the garden of the church of SS. Cosmas. 
and Damian in making excavations at the foot of a large wall of tiles, 
of the same epoch, on which portions of the plastering yet remain, and 
the bronze hooks by which the slabs of marble were fastened. Mr. 
Wood considered that this wall formed part of the temple of Urds 
Roma. The fragments give the plan of a vast portico, or colonnade, 
with these words, Porti.us Livie. This plan agrees in measurements 
with the platform upon which stand the church of St. Frances-la-Ro- 
mana, and the ruins commonly called the temple of Venus and Rome. 

Mr. Hemans differed in opinion from Mr. Wood, and cited, in sup- 
port of his views, many passages in ancient writers. Mr. Parker, not- 
withstanding, was inclined to give weight to Mr. Wood’s views. He is 
of opinion that the third Regio of the Rome of Augustus, instead of 
terminating at the Meta Sudens, according to modern writers, extended 
to the other extremity of the Porticus Livie ; and that the Castra Mise- 
natium are now represented by the small triangular hill, between the 
basilica of Maxentius and of Constantine le Colysée, to the east of the 
Porticus Livia. 





Sctentific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science.—Dr. Schmidt, of the Athens Observatory, puts forth 
a catalogue of luminous meteors, containing the hitherto unpublished 
records of about 600, of which 275 were observed by himself, and the 
rest collected from various sources. It comprises all available details 
relating to each bolide, and is arranged on a plan similar to that of the 
lists compiled by the British Association. He promises shortly a general 
catalogue of over 2000 of these bodies observed in the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since 1842. In this collection he has noted 
that 634 meteors left trains, and that 193 were accompanied by detona- 
tions: there were also 79 instances of showers of stones, and five of 
falls of meteoric iron. He does not think that friction in the atmosphere 
is the cause of luminosity in meteors, for he has found that the brightest 
meteors are the highest.—Soon after telegraphs came into general use, 
those whose business it was to use them frequently recognised spontaneous 
galvanic currents traversing the lines of wire, and it was subsequently 
, found that the currents manifested themselves on certain days always 
coinciding with those on which disturbances of the magnetic needles 
were observed. The Astronomer Royal therefore caused apparatus to 
be erected at the Greenwich Observatory for perpetually recording the 
currents traversing two lines of telegraph wire especially set up for the 
purpose between Greenwich and Croydon, and Greenwich and Dartford. 
The galvanometer needles upon which the currents acted were made to 
register their movements automatically by the aid of photography, in the 
same manner that the magnets record their movements at the same 
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establishment. A comparison of the two registers on certain days of 
magnetic disturbance revealed the significant fact that the curves marked 
out by the galvanometers are similar to those traced by the magnets. 
The Astronomer Royal communicated the details of these comparisons 
to the Royal Society on Feb. 6, and he then expressed his undoubting 
belief that the irregularities of magnetic force are caused by galvanic 
currents.—A comparison of the records of rainfall with those of periodical 
phenomena of magnetism, instituted by Mr. Glaisher to determine 
whether any connection could be traced between those elements, has 
led to a negative result: no connection could be made out between 
the daily movements of the declination magnet and the daily fall of 
rain. Some other facts, however, come out of the examination. It 
appears from a tabulation of six years’ observations that rain is more 
frequent between noon and midnight than between midnight and noon ; 
and there seems to be some connection between the daily rainfall and the 
position of the sun, for the smallest falls take place in the morning hours 
while the sun is going up, and the largest during the afternoon when the 
sun is declining.—Dr. Buys Ballot publishes the description of an instru- 
ment supplied to the Dutch ports for indicating differences of barometric 
pressure. The direction and force of the wind depend less upon the 
actual height of the barometer at a station, than upon the difference of 
heights of barometers at places some distance apart: therefore, diffe- 
rences of pressure are telegraphed to the ports aforesaid, and posted up 
for the benefit of all concerned in weather forecasts.—The second 
volume of the works of the illustrious physicist, Fresnel, is announced 
to appear at once: the first appeared a year ago. It is devoted princi- 
pally to the undulatory theory and the phenomena of double refractions. 
The third volume, which is in the press, relates chiefly to lighthouses 
and their illumination.—The Astronomical Society has this year awarded 
its gold medal to M. Le Verrier, for his general researches in physical 
astronomy, and especially for his tables of the sun and planets. 


Geology.—M. Elie du Beaumont has considered that it would be highly 
interesting to study the annual movements of the bed of ice that spreads 
over the polar regions of the globe. At certain epochs of the year the 
northern ice-cap extends slowly towards the south : it reaches an extreme 
limit, about which it varies during a certain time, and then retreats 
towards the north. These movements are rendered sensible by various 
phenomena : icebergs leave their home for the seas of lower latitudes ; 
persistent northerly winds cover the soil with snow and frost; and 
mountain glaciers descend into the valleys. The director of the Paris. 
Observatory, instigated by M. du Beaumont’s suggestion, has issued a 
circular to meteorologists and physical observers, announcing his inten- 
tion of collecting at the Observatory all possible data concerning the 
phenomena attendant upon the appearance and departure of the cold 
season in all parts of the northern hemisphere, and of collating these and 
publishing them in a digested form from year to year. He invites co- 
operation from all quarters towards the perfection of his good work.— 
According to M. Claire Deville, an old student of volcanic phenomena, 
there exists a constant and certain relationship between the degree of 
intensity of an eruption and the nature of the gaseous elements ejected 
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from the volcanic apertures : he states that in an eruption of maximum 
intensity the predominant volatile product is chloride of sodium, accom- 
panied by other compounds of soda and potassium ; in eruptions of a 
second degree, hydrochloric acid and chloride of iron predominate ; in 
a third class, hydro-sulphuric acid and the salts of ammonia prevail ; 
while in the last class nothing is ejected but steam, carbonic acid, and 
combustible gases.— Mr. David Forbes, in a late communication to the 
Popular Science Review, disproves the adage that “mountains should not 
be looked at through microscopes,” by showing that those instruments 
may lend the geologist valuable aid in his analyses of rocks and sedi- 
mentary deposits.—Some geologists have expressed their belief that 
naphtha would be found in the Caucasus: this belief has been realised, 
for a boring, 276 feet deep, at Kuaaco, has struck a source of this liquid, 
which for a time yielded 1500 barrels daily ; more recently a second 
source has been discovered, from which the naphtha jets to a height of 
40 feet above the ground, and flows at the rate of 6000 barrels a day. 
—The President of the Geological Society, Mr. W. Warington Smyth, 
gave a soirée on the evening of the 15th ult. at Willis’s Rooms, at which 
a large collection of geological pictures, photographs, models, and anti- 
quities, was brought together. ‘The “exhibits” included some very nice 
gems, some remarkable tufa casts of medallions and other objects depo- 
sited by the hot springs of Claremont, in Auvergne, and a fine series of 
silver ores from Nevada. The very remarkable series of pre-historic flint 
implements, illustrated by natural forms, which have been collected 
together by Mr. Hughes, of the Geological Survey, was publicly exhibited 
for the first time. The main object sought to be illustrated in this 
admirable collection is an indication of the probability of the earliest 
individuals of primitive races having found naturally-shaped flints of 
various forms useful for different purposes, and their having been thus 
led to chip or flake masses of flint into forms similarly suitable. 


Geography, &¢c.—At the Geographical Society, on Feb. 10, Captain 
Sherard Osborn again urged the desirability, in a national point of 
view, of keeping open that school of adventure and research which 
Arctic and Antarctic voyages have ever offered to British seamen in 
times of peace. His remarks had special reference to the exploration of 
the North Polar region. There are three routes by which the polar 
area can be reached, viz., by Spitzbergen, by Behring’s Straits, and by 
Baffin’s Bay. He preferred the Baffin’s Bay and Smith Sound route, 
because the land extends farther north in that direction. Dr. Peterman, 
of Gotha, had communicated to him the news that a German expedition, 
vid the Spitzbergen route, was determined on for 1869: two screw- 
steamers, one of 450 tons, the other somewhat smaller, having been 


' offered for the service by M. Rosenthal, of Bremerhaven. The French 


are bent on trying to seach the Pole by the Behring’s Straits route early 
next year; and Captain Osborne now asked only that the shores of 
Smith Sound should be explored upon the plan explained in his com- 
munication to the Society three years ago.—Captain Cadell, command- 
ing the South Australian Exploring expedition, writes from Coepang, as 

follows :—-“I last wrote from Burke-town. . I have since made 
some rather important discoveries, the principal of which is the dis- 
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covery of the mouth of the Roper, in lat. 14°45 S. It is a noble river, 
fully up to Leichardt’s description, and good pastoral country will be found 
on its banks, the best indeed I know of in the northern territory. Pro- 
ceeding northwards, a moderate-sized river flows into the gulf, in 
lat. 14°27 S., while a smaller was met in lat. 14°5 S. A fine haven, with 
an area of some 50 square miles, and several rivulets, also one moderate- 
sized river, flowing into it, was entered in lat. 12°33 S. and long. 136755 
E.” To the northward of Probable Island, Capt. Cadell found a deep 
bay, 2e miles by 10, communicating with three large rivers ; and between 
Points Guion and Turner a fine river, easy of entrance, which he pro- 
poses to name after Sir Roderick Murchison. His examination of the 
coasts of the northern territory led him to the opinion that the estuary 
of the Liverpool offers by far the best site for a capital, and he recom- 
mends it accordingly.—A new Geographical Society has been formed at 
Turin, by the exertions of Prof. Peroglio; at present it numbers 150 
members, and the Prince of Carignan is President. A suggestion has 
been made that the society should be united with a similar one lately 
founded at Florence.—Mr. Robert Brown is preparing to publish the 
results of his three scientific journeys to the north ina work on the 
‘“‘ Physical Geography ” of Greenland. He will be assisted in the task 
by Drs. Hooker, Lindsay, and Lutken, Profs. Oliver and Dickie, and 
Herr Morch, of Copenhagen.—Zoology is to be represented in the 
Abyssinian expedition, by Mr. W. Jesse, who has been elected by the 
Zoological Society and appointed by the Government to join the invading 
army.—The Darwinian theory of natural selection lately came on for 
discussion at the Ethnological Society, Mr. Crawfurd, the President, 
detailing the objections which obliged him to refuse his belief to it. 
One of his arguments was that authentic history affords no trace of 
evidence of the “‘ profitable variations” in plants and animals; the 
mummies of the ibis and the kestral hawk in the Egyptian catacombs 
not differing in the smallest particular from those birds of Egypt in the 
present day, and drawings of the ox, ass, dog, and goose, as they existed 
in ancient Egypt representing these animals as they exist now. 
‘“‘ Nature,” he said, ‘no doubt supplies us with wonderful mutations of 
form and character, but they bear no analogy to those ascribed to the 
Darwinian theory, which are more extravagant than the metamorphoses 
of Ovid. The tadpole turned into a frog, the caterpillar into a butterfly, 
and a maggot into a bee, are wonderful mutations, but nothing in com- 
parison with those which suppose eight or ten nameless atoms to have 
peopled the land and the waters with all their varied forms of life. To 
bear any resemblance to the transformations of the Darwinian theory, 
the frog ought at least to be transformed into a crocodile, the butterfly 
into a dove, and the bee into a falcon or eagle.” He admitted that 
under man’s direction variations are frequent in plants and animals, but 
only to a limited degree, and with some doubt as to the identity of the 
wild with the cultivated species ; even supposing this identity established, 
the variation is no improvement, for domesticated animals are but feeble 
competitors with their wild congeners, and ought not to be quoted as 
profitable mutations. For the present, the transmigrations have had 
their climax in man; but if the theory were true, it ought, after the 
lapse of a period of time equal in length with that which has transpired 
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since a monad became a man, to produce a being twice as highly gifted 
as the existing race of mortals. The theory, however, is supposed to 
terminate in absolute perfection ; but why, if the principle of develop- 
ment be well founded, it should ever end at all, is not explained. Then 
Mr. Crawfurd proceeded to refute the notion that the origin and deve- 
lopment of languages is a corroboration of the theory, arguing that the 
framing of a language is a factitious operation ; and this brought him to 
the ethnological part of his subject, which he treated at considerable 
length. The physical and intellectual disparities between the races of 
man and the family of apes were strikingly set forth, and the impossi- 
bility of bridging over the gap separating man from the troglodytes was 
insisted upon. In conclusion, he said that the Darwinian theory “ makes 
a man out of a monkey, and of something as yet unknown, leaving 
mankind an indiscriminate hodge-podge, and, except in so far as it pro- 
vokes inquiry, is of no value to ethnology or the natural history of man.” 
Professor Busk and Sir John Lubbock opposed Mr. Crawfurd, and sup- 
ported Dr. Darwin ; Sir Roderick Murchison did the reverse, and urged 
that in his opinion there was geological evidence alone sufficient to con- 
trovert the Darwinian hypothesis. 


Electricity.—In the Bibliotheque Universelle, M. Du Saussure relates 
some curious facts concerning the discharge of electricity from the tops 
of mountains, observed, in 1865, on the Piz Surley (Saint Moritz), and, 
in 1856, on the Nevado de Toluca, in Mexico. On the first-mentioned 
occasion, he was startled by sharp pricking pains in his back, which he 
thought to arise from pins in his clothing: at the same time, a dull hum- 
ming sound was heard to come from the alpenstocks of his party, which 
had been laid aside againsta rock. He soon discovered that both these 
phenomena originated in a strong flow of electricity psssing from the 
summit of the mountain. Some improvised experiments produced no 
sparks from the sticks, nor any light that could be seen in the day; but 
they vibrated strongly in the hand, whether held vertically or hori- 
zontally. Strong currents were felt flowing from the extremities of the 
body, and the hair and beards of the party stood out straight. Falling 
sleet formed vortices around the points of the rocks, and several claps of 
distant thunder were heard, though no flash was seen. The experiences 
on the Nevada were perfectly analogous to those on the Piz Surley. 
These discharges have been witnessed by other mountain climbers, and 
are not uncommon, though not very frequent, at high altitudes. They 
manifest a flow of electricity towards the clouds through the most salient 
terrestrial conductors.—An extraordinary phenomenon—that may pos- 
sibly have some analogy to the discharges alluded to in the last para- 
graph, or that may be an instance of powerful manifestation of the 
terrestrial galvanic currents mentioned above in Section, “ Physical 
Science "—is described in the American papers as having been witnessed 
in Rochester, U.S., on the Atlantic and Pacific line. One of the tele- 
graph wires was down between Rochester and Syracuse, the broken ends 
resting on the ground. Neither section of the line would work, but a 
continuous stream of electricity was observed to be passing over the 
wire throtgh the several instruments, and this while the batteries were 
disconnected. The current presented rainbow colours, and flowed in 
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waves or undulations, and it was of sufficient strength to shock an 
operator holding the wires or instruments in his hands. One could 
wish. for information a little more precise.—A new form of battery, very 
powerful in proportion to its size, was exhibited at the Chemical Society, 
on Feb. 6, by Mr. De la Rue and Dr. Muller. The negative element 
was chloride of silver, fused around a central silver wire, which served 
as a conductor. The positive element was a rod of zinc, not neces- 
sarily amalgamated, and the exciting liquid salt water. Ten of these 
little couples, three inches in height, formed a battery of such tension 
that when applied to decompose water a cubic inch of the mixed gases 
was given off in about twenty minutes.—Another battery, called an 
** electric buoy,” the invention of M. Duchemin, has been experimented 
upon in Cherbourg harbour. It consists of a cylinder of carbon and a 
plate of zinc attached to a piece of wood which floats on the sea, the 
salt water forming the exciting fluid. The uses to which such a battery 
may be applied are manifold, says the inventor: it will furnish light for 
signalling, a current for telegraphing about the ship, for cleansing the 
bottoms of metal-sheathed vessels, or for any other purpose to which a 
battery is usually devoted. 


Chemistry.—Mr. Lippencott, of Bournemouth, reports that he has 
used moistened silver leaf as a test for ozone; the surface of the silver 
becoming oxidised with a rapidity and to an extent varying with the 
amount of ozone in the atmosphere to which the leaf is exposed.—Pro- 
fessor Denza, of Moncalieri, has been studying the relation between 
this element and cholera. It has usually been considered that when the 
disease is prevalent, ozone is absent; but during the autumn of last 
year, when cholera was felt severely at Turin, Sig. Denza found a con- 
siderable amount of ozone in the atmosphere of Moncalieri, not far 
distant. Atmospheric electricity, however, did not show itself during 
the time.—At a meeting of the French Academy, on Jan. 27, M. Reiset 
brought forward some chemical researches on the respiration of farm 
cattle. He had submitted the exhalations of calves, sheep, &c., to exa- 
mination, and had found a considerable quantity of proto-carburetted 
hydrogen in the gaseous mixture. Some calves fed only upon milk gave 
forth vapour more nearly allied to that exhaled by the carnivori. 
M. Reiset considers the formation of carburetted hydrogen in the 
stomachs of ruminants, when upon their natural food, to be a phe- 
nomenon of incomplete combustion. Generally he concludes that the 
respiratory products depend much more upon the nature of the food 
than upon the species of the animal.-—An acid has been extracted from 
the trunks of old trees, by M. Lefort, who has named the product zylic 
acid : it presents itself in the form of a vitreous hard black substance, 
and is probably the basis of all the compounds studied up to the pre- 
sent time under the names of ulmic and humic acids.—A Neapolitan 
Professor, Sig. de Luca, has been investigating some important extrac- 
tions from the olive and the Australian myrtle. When the leaves of the 
former are kept in strong alcohol they lose water, and silky needle- 
shaped crystals appear upon their surfaces. These crystals have a 
faint sweet taste, and in physical qualities resemble mannite. The 
fruit of the Australian myrtle yields, by simple pressure, a fine violet 
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red-coloured juice, slightly acid, and very agreeable to the taste: it 
contains glucose, cream of tartar, and free tartaric acid, and it ferments 
at the ordinary temperature, disengaging carbonic acid and producing 
alcohol. There are many analogies between this juice and that of the 
grape: in time it acquires an agreeable bouquet and vinous qualities.— 
Some specimens of silk dyed by the blue colouring matter of certain 
dead woods, were presented to, and examined by, the French Academy 
lately ; they were sent by M. Romier with a memoir on the dye.—Herr 
Schrotter has laid before the Vienna Academy the results of some care- 
fully conducted experiments upon gas made from the residue of the 
manufacture of petroleum; it would seem that this gas gives off less 
heat and less carbonic acid than ordinary coal gas, while its illuminating 
power is greater in the proportion of 3 to 1 ; its chemical constituents 
are 58°3 per cent. of marsh gas, 24°3 of hydrogen, and 17°4 of ethylene. 
—Some simple methods of exhibiting the phenomena of diffusion are 
given by Herr Merz in the Journal fiir Praktische Chemie. A portion 
of the shell of an egg is removed by hydrochloric acid, so as to expose 
the membrane. The egg is suspended in water from the arm of a balance, 
the opposite arm being duly counterweighted. In half an hour the 
weight of the egg will have increased from the passage of water through 
the membrane. If now the egg be hung in alcohol and re-balanced, 
it will become lighter from diffusion of the water into the spirit. The 
diffusion of vapour may be exhibited by tying a diaphragm of india- 
rubber—say a portion of a toy-balloon—over the mouth of a funnel, whereof 
the small end is in communication, by means of an elastic tube, with a 
vessel of water. The funnel being held, diaphragm downwards, over a 
dish containing ether, without touching the fluid, the vapour will pass 
rapidly through the septum, driving the air in bubbles through the water. 
If the ether be then removed the vapour will return through the dia- 
phragm into the atmosphere, producing a partial vacuum in the funnel, 
which will be manifested by the rising of the water in the tube. These 
instructive experiments are within the reach of everyone.—A chemical 
enigma, the production of oxalic from carbonie acid, has at length been 
solved by Dr. Dreschel. A mixture of pure sodium and dry sand was 
heated in a flask, and a rapid stream of carbonic acid passed over it. 
After a few hours the silvery aspect of the metal changed to a red, and 
subsequently to a black mass. Upon being cooled and oxidised by 
exposure to the air, and then exhausted with water, a solution was fur- 
nished containing oxalate of sodium. From ten parts of sodium one 
part of calcic oxalate was obtained. 


Miscellaneous.—We have inspected an improved rocket apparatus for 
saving the crews of stranded vessels, the invention of Messrs. Kayess 
and Harrison. Ordinarily the rocket is fired from the shore to the dis- 
tressed ship, at great risk of failure, from the smallness of the mark for 
aim that a distant vessel offers. In the improved plan matters are 
reversed ; the ship carries the projectile and apparatus, and fires it on to 
the shore, so that there is no fear of mis-aim, and a means of saving life 
is thus afforded in situations remote from places furnished with rocket 
apparatus. No assistance from shore is needed ; the missile carries a 
grapnel, which takes firm hold in the beach or among the rocks, and a 
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line running over a pulley, by which a man equipped with a life belt is 
towed ashore, together with such ropes and tackle as are necessary to 
establish connections for the rescue of the rest of the lives in the usual 
way. The invention has been tested off Beachey Head with perfect 
success: let us hope that it will receive the adoption that it merits.— 
The city authorities of Philadelphia have resolved to ask the State to 
grant a space of ground for a building in which to concentrate the lead- 
ing scientific institutions. If the request be complied with, the American 
Philosophical Society, the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the Franklin Institute, the Philadelphia and Loganian Libraries, and the 
School of Design, will be gathered under one roof.—Messrs. Lenz and 
Herold, the bronze founders of Nuremberg, have nearly completed a 
monument to Kepler, which is to be erected at Weil, the Suabian town, 
near to which the great astronomer was born.—The Secretary of the 
United States Navy reports against the employment of petroleum for 
fuel in steamships : convenience, comfort, health, and safety are jeopar- 
dised for a little reduction in bulk and weight only.—A new photo- 
graphic journal has appeared, with art articles and illustrations as leading 
features. The great expense of woodcuts has been obviated by adop- 
tion of the graphotype block producing process. The JVofes, for many 
years edited by Mr. Thomas Sutton, merge into the new undertaking. 
The numbers of the journal which we have seen evince merit and 
spirit, qualities which should make the /W@/ustrated Photographer (such is 
its name) a success. 
J. CARPENTER. 


NUG# LATINZ.—No. XXV. 


THE ORANGE TREE. MALUS MEDICA. 
O, THAT I were an orange tree, SiLv# filia Medice, 
That busy plant, O si flore micans, stirps operosior, 
Then should I ever laden be, Semper, non tamen aureo, 
And never want Quem ramos steriles expetit amputans, 
Some fruit for Him that dresseth me. Fructu destituam Deum. 
But we are still too young or old : Flores przeproperos, poma morantia 
The man is gone Secum vita tulit, prius 
Before we do our wares unfold : Quam merces merito vendere possumus’: 
So we freeze on, Sic dudum gelidos nive 
Until the grave increase our cold. Funesta cohibet bruma potentior. 
Gro. HERBERT. HERBERTUS KYNASTON. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 
Jan, 28.—Land-slip on the side of Mount Vesuvius, opposite the gate of 


Castello Nuovo. 


Several houses and shops destroyed, and great loss of life. 


Jan. 29.—Sir R. Napier arrives at Senafé, in Abyssinia, and commences 


his march towards Magdala 


Jan. 31, Feb. 1.—The metropolis and country generally was visited by a 
fearful gale, by which considerable damage was done to property, &c. 
Feb. 10.—Accouchement of the Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal 


of England), and birth of a prince. 


Feb. 11.—Destruction of the Oxford Music-hall, Oxford-street, by fire. 
Feb. 12.—Delivery of the ‘‘Golden Rose” sent by the Pope to the Queen 


of Spain. 


Feb. 13.—Re-assembling of Parliament after the Christmas recess. 
Feb. 17.—Introduction of the Scotch Reform Bill into the House of 


Commons. 


Feb. 25.—Resignation of Premiership by the Earl of Derby, and the Right . 
Hon. B. Disraeli invited by the Queen to form an administration. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


Crvit, Naval, AND MIiTary. 


Jan. 24. Capt. Lord F. H. Kerr, R.N., 
to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of 
Rear-Admiral Sir W. Hoste, bart., resigned. 

Jan. 28. Lord Egerton of Tatton, to be 
Lord Lieut. of Cheshire. 

Jan. 31. 1st Dragoon Guards.—Gen. Sir 
J. Jackson, G.C.B., to be Col. vice Gen. 
Sir T. W. Brotherton, G.C.B., deceased. 

6th oon Guards.—Major-Gen. Sir 
J. R. Smyth, K.C.B., to be Col., vice Gen. 
Sir J. Jackson, G.C.B., transferred. 

Feb. 4. Charles Wheatstone, esq., F.R.S., 
knighted. 

Feb, 7. Marcus Octavius Flowers, esq., 
to be Consul at Neegata; Richard Eus- 
den, esq., Consul at Hakodadi; and John 
Markham, esq., to be Consul at Tangchow 
(Chee-foo). 

7th Dragoon Guards.—Major-Gen. Lord 
G. A. F. Paget, C.B., to “be colonel, vice 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. White, K.C.B., dec. 

108th Foot.—Major-Gen. A. C. Pole to 
be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. C. Whit- 
lock, K.C.B., deceased. 

Feb. 11. Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn, 
knt., to beh Judge of the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Sir J. Rolt, knt., resigned. 


Feb. 18. John Gardiner Austin, esq., to 
be Colonial Secretary of Hongkong. 

Feb. 21. W. H. Simpson, esq., to be 
Collector of Customs for the Gold Coast 
settlement ; and Capt. H. T. M. Cooper, 
R.M., to be Collector of Customs for 
Lagos, Western Africa. 

Oliver Nugent and T. Jarvis, esqs., to be 
members of the Executive Council of 
Antigua; and J. H. Phillips, esq., to be a 
member of the Executive Council of 
British Honduras. 

W. Wyllys Mackeson, esq., M. A. Shee, 
esq., J. Clerk, esq., J. A. Russell, esq., E. 
V. Richards, esq., E. V. Kenealy, esq., W. 
H. Higgin, esq., H. W. West, esq., H. 
Matthews, esq., A. 8. Hill, esq., H. Lloyd, 
esq. ; J. F. Stephen, esq., J. Holker, esq., 
C. Tudway Swanston, esq., and R. Stuart, 
esq., to be Q.C.’s. 

Feb. 25. Wm. Jenner, esq., M.D., created 
a Baronet. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
January. 
Kirkcudbrightshire —W. H. Maxwell, 
esq., vice J. Mackie, esq., deceased. 
February. 


Helston.—William Baliol Brett, esq., 
her Majesty’s Solicitor-General. 
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HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1868. 


ENGLAND. 


Bedfordshire. — Sir J, M. Burgoyne, 


bart. 

Berkshivre.—Alexander William Cobham, 
of Leighton-park, Reading, esq. 

Bucks.—James Carson, of Spinfield, 
‘Great Marlow, esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire.— 
George Ebenezer Foster, of Brooklands, 
Cambridge, esq. 

Cheshire.— John Coutts Antrobus, of 
Eaton-hall, Congleton, esq. 

Cornwall.—Edward Coode, of St. Aus- 
tell, esq. 

Cumberland. —Sir Robert Brisco, bart. 

Derbyshire. — Francis Westby Bagshawe, 
of The Oaks, Sheffield, esq. 

Devonshire.—Sir A. P. B. Chichester, 
bart. 

Dorsetshire.—Charles Joseph Parke, of 
Henbury, esq. 

Durham. — Anthony Wilkinson, of 
Hulam, esq. 

L£ssex. — William Charles Smith, of 
Shortgrove, Saffron Walden, esq. 

Gloucestershire.—Hattil Foll, of Beck- 
ford-hall, Tewkesbury, esq. 

Herefordshire. — Tomkyns Dew, of 
Whitney-court, Hereford, esq. 

Hertfordshire.—Robert Pryor, of High 
Elms, Watford, esq. 

Kent. — Stephen Musgrave Hilton, of 
Bramling-house, Ickham, esq. 

Lancashire.—Le Gendre Nicholas Star- 
kie, of Huntroyde, esq. 

Leicestershire.—Ambrose Lisle March 
Phillipps de Lisle, of Garendon-park, 
Loughborough, esq. 

Lincolnshire.—John Wilson Fox, of 
Girsby-house, Market Rasen, esq. 

Monmouthshire. — Frank Johnstone 


Mitchell, of Llanfrechfa-grange, Newport, 


esq. 
"“‘Worfolk. —The Right Hon. Thomas 
Heron, Viscount Ranelagh. 

Northamptonshire.—Henry De Stafford 
O’Brien, of Blatherwycke, esq. 

Northumberland.— John _Blenkinsopp 
Coulson, of Blenkinsopp Castle, esq. 

Nottinghamshire.—John Bagshaw Laylor, 
of Radcliffe-upon-Trent, esq. 

Oxfordshire.— William Earle Biscoe, of 
Holton-park, esq. 

Rutland.—Robert Heathcote, of North 
Luffenham, esq. 

Shropshire.—Charles Spencer Lloyd, of 
Leaton Knolls, esq. 

Somersetshire.—\nigo William Jones, of 
Kelston-park, esq. 

County of Southampton.—Sir Edward 
Hulse, bart. 

Staffordshire.—James Timmins Chance, 
of Handsworth, esq. 

Suffolk.—Sir Charles James Fox Bun- 
bury, bart. 

Surrey.—Robert Carter, of The Grove, 
Epsom, esq. 

Sussex.—Henry Peter Crofts, of the 
Abbots, Sompting, esq. 

Warwickshire.—James Dugdale, of 
Wroxhall Abbey, esq. 

Westmoreland.—Thomas Taylour (com- 
monly called Lord Kenlis), of Underley- 
hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, esq. 

Wiltshire. — Charles John Thomas 
Conolly, of Cottles House, Melksham, 
esq. 
Worcestershire.— Charles Michael Be- 
rington, of Little Malvern-court, esq. 

Yorkshire-—Sir John William Rams- 
den, bart. 


WALES. 


Anglesey.—Henry Lambert, of Tan-y- 
Graig, esq. 

Breconshire.—John Evan Thomas, of 
Penishapentre, esq. 

Cardiganshire.—Alban Thomas Davies, 
of Tyglyn Aeron, esq. 

Carmenthenshire.—Charles William Ne- 
vill, of Westfa, Llanelly, esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—Robert Sorton Parry, 
of Tan-y-Graig, esq. 

Denbighshire,—Sir Robert Alfred Cun- 
liffe, bart. 


N. S. 1868, VoL. V. 


Flinishire.—Richard Pelham Warren, 
of Hope Owen, esq. 

Glamorganshire.—George Thos. Clark, 
of Talygarn, esq. 

Merionethshire.—Richard John Lloyd 
Price, of Rhiwlas, esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—William Fisher, of 
Maesfron, esq. 

Pembrokeshire. —George Richards Gra- 
ham Rees, of Penllwyn, esq 

Radnorshire.— Walter Thomas Mynors 
Baskerville, of Clyro, esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


Feb. 10. At Berlin, H.R.H. the Crown 
Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal of 
England), of a prince. 





Jan. 1. At Toronto, the wife of Capt. 
Balfour, R.A., a son. 

Jan. 2. At Brockville, Canada West, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. F. T. Atcherley, a son. 

At Meerut, E.L., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Gardiner, a son. 

Jan. 5. At Poona, Bombay, Lady Sta- 
veley, a.son. 

At Cannanore, the wife of Capt. G. E. 
H. Beauchamp, a dau. 

At Gothenburg, Sweden, the wife of 
the Rev. J. A. Nicholson, British Chaplain, 
a son. 

Jan. 7. At Dorney Court, Windsor, the 
wife of Sir Charles J. Palmer, bart., a dau. 

At Calcutta, the wife of Capt. H. A. 
Mallock, R.A., a dau. 

Jan. 8. At Basildon, the wife of the 
Rev. E. J. Sykes, a dau. 

Jan. 10. At Bradstone, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. G. W. Procter, a dau. 

Jan. 11. In Bancroft-road, Mile-end- 
road, the wife of the Rev. A. G. Brown, 
a son. 

Jan. 12. At Nottingham, the wife of 
the Rev. F. Morse, a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Ovington, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. C. J. Evans, a dau. 

At Siratford-on-Avon, the wife of Major 
A. R. E. Hutchinson, B.S.C., a son. 

At Bicknoller, Taunton, the wife of the 
Rev. W. M. Hunnyrun, a son. 

At Dresden, the wife of Capt. W. G. 
Murray, B.S.C., a dau. 

At Northampton, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. F. Robson, a dau. 

Jan. 14. At Belton, Uppingham, the 
wife of the Rev. J. C. Gardner, a dau. 

At Tixall Hall, Staffordshire, the wife 
of H. S. Stewart, esq., a son. 

At Bearstead, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
Tyler, 80th Regt., a dau. 

Jan. 15. At Bowhill, Selkirk, N.B., the 
Countess of Dalkeith, a son. 

At Tulse-hill, the wife of the Rev. J. 
M. Clark, a dau. 

At Mount Carmel, Quebec, the wife of 
Major Macpherson, 30th Regt., a son. 

At Hallow, Worcester, the wife of the 
Rev. H. G. Pepys, a dau. 

At Harrogate, the wife of the Rev. P. 
M. Shipton, a son. 

In Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, W., 
the wife of the Rev. T. T. Shore, a son. 

Jan. 16?.At Nottingham, the wife of 
Lieut. F. G. Dundas, R.N., a son. 


At Hartlip, Sittingbourne, the wife of 
the Rev. C. I. Wimberley, a son. 

Jan. 17. At Boxley Abbey, the wife of 
R. J. Balston, esq., a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of Capt. A. 
Mitchell Molyneux, 23d R.W. Fusiliers, a 
dau. 

At Clifton College, the wife of the Rev. 
R. B. Poole, M.A., a son. 

At Witley, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Prater, a dau. 

Jan. 18, At Torworth, Bawtry, the 
Hon. Mrs. Legh Clowes, a son. 

At Berry Pomeroy, Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. A. J. Everett, a son. 

At Malta, the wife of the Rev. E. Hill- 
man, a son. 

Jan. 19. Lady St. Paul, a dau. 

At Lincoln, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Abbott, a dau. 

At Horsley, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. V. 8S. Fox, a dau. 

At Bebington Hall, Cheshire, the wife 
of the Rev. H. Harvey, a son. 

At Clifton, Bristol, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. T. Maunsell, a dau, 

At East Bradenham, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. G. R. Winter, a son. 

At Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. 
C. J. Wynne, a dau. 

At Manfield, Darlington, the wife of the 
Rev. C. B. Yeoman, a dau. 

Jan. 20. The Lady Victoria Lambton, 
a son. 

At Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Francis 8. Wortley, a son. 

At Thornton Hall, Neston, the wife of 
W. Briscoe, esq., a son. 

At Richmond, the wife of the Rev. F. 
C. Blythe, M.A., twins—a girl and boy. 

At Old Court, Waterford, the wife of J. 
T. Medlycott, esq., a son and heir. 

At South Creake, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. G. J. Ridsdale, a dau. 

Jan. 21. At Morden College, Black- 
heath, the wife of the Hon, and Rev. J. 
Harbord, a dau. 

At Battersea, the wife of the Rev. B. 
Cassin, a dau. 

At Wrentham, the wife of the Rev. E. 
M. Clissold, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of W. 8S. Cooper 
Cooper, esq., of Toddington Park, Beds, a 
dau. 

At Speldhurst, Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of the Rev. F. H. Hichens, a son. 

In St. James’s-place, the wife of R. 
Jardine, esq., M.P., a son. 

In Westbourne-crescent, Hyde-park, the 
wife of Major Leahy, R.E., a son. 
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At The Craig, Ayrshire, the wife of 
Capt. C. Somerville McAlester, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. H. J. White, curate 
of Steyning, Sussex, a son. 

At Kidbrooke, Blackheath, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Woodman, a son. 

Jan. 22. At Little Cressingham, the 
wife of the Rev. E. Bolling, a son. 

At Cormiston, Lanarkshire, the wife of 
W. D. Collyer, esq., a dau. 

At Newtimber, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Gordon, a dau. 

At London, Ontario, Canada, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Harenc, 53rd Regt , a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Hill, 
34th Regt., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Lieut -Col. 
Moubray, R.A., a son. 

At Abbot’s Hay, Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
the wife of C. J. Blagg, esq., a son. 

Jan, 23. In Onslow-square, H.H. the 
Maharanee Duleep Singh, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. C. W. 
Maynard, R.A., a dau. 

At Totterton Hall, Salop, the wife of 
J. Macdonald Parry, esq., a dau. 

At Finedon, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of Capt. G. Skipwith, R.N., a son 

At Sandford, Dublin, the wife of the 
Rev. W. P. Walsh, A.M., a son. 

Jan. 24. In Grosvenor-crescent, the 
Hon. Mrs, Allen Bathurst, a son. 

At Ottawa, Canada, the Hon. Mrs. R. 
Monck, a dau. 

At Restoration House, Rochester, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Chambers, a dau. 

At Elkesley, Notts, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Chapman, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Col. Forbes, 
C.B., of Inverernan, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of D. B. Hope, 
esq., a dau. 

The wife of T. H. James, esq., barrister- 
at-law, Crosby, Liverpool, a son. 

Jan, 25. At Harpenden, the wife of the 
Rev. G. H. Butt, of Demerara, a son. 

At Maidenhead, the wife of the Rev. 
W. B. Hole, a dau. 

At Taunton, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Peters, B.A., a dau. 

At Grove House, Surrey-square, the 
wife of the Rev. A. W. Snape, M.A., a 
Bon. 

Jan. 26. In Montague-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Petre, a dau. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of the Rev. H. 
H. Childs, a son. 

In Montague-place, Russell-square, the 
wife of the Rey, ‘I, T. Falkner, vicar of 
Kelsterne, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of the Rev. J. J. 
Harrison, a son. 

At the Hendre, Monmouth, the wife of 
T. W. Chester Master, jun., esq., a dau. 
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At Ardee, Ireland, the wife of William 
Ruxton, esq., a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of Capt. F. 8. 
Terry, 25th Regt., a dau. 

Jan. 27. In Eaton-square, Lady Mac- 
pherson Grant, a son. 

At Gee-cross, Manchester, the wife of 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, a dau. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. 
E. Hale, a dau. 

At Tenby, South Wales, the wife of 
Lieut. H. C. Onslow, R.N., a dau. 

Jan. 28. In Clarges-street, Lady Brown, 
a son. 

At Rawmarsh, Rotherham, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Rt. Longhurst, a son. 

At Walton-on-Thames, the wife of E. 
C. Nepean, esq., a dau. 

At Berkeley Lodge, Alpha-road,{N.W., 
the wife of Comm. J. Sedley, R.N., a 
dau. 

Jan. 29. At Abbey House, Abbey- 
road, N.W., the wife of the Rev. E. A. 
Abbott, a son. ’ 

At Clyffe Pypard, Wilts, the wife of the 
Rev. C. W. Bradford, a dau. 

At Deane, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Castleman, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of J. T, Green- 
field, esq., R.A. , a dau. 

At Clayhanger, Tiverton, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Harpley, a son. 

At North Otterington, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. F. P. Seale, a dau. 

Jan. 30. At Melford Hall, Suffolk, the 
wife of Sir W. Parker, bart., a son. 

At Hursley House, Bournemouth, the 
wife of the Rev. A. S. Bennett, a dau. 

At Beckley, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Hedley, a dau. 

At Motcombe, Shaftesbury, the wife of 
the Rev. G. B. Oldfield, a dau. 

At Downend, Mangotsfield, the wife of 
the Rev. A. Peache, a son. 

In Albemarle-street, the wife of Capt. 
Throckmorton, a son. 

Jan. 31. At Northam, Southampton, 
the wife of the Rev. G. S. Barrow, M.A, 
a son. 

At Norton, Sheffield, the wife of the 
Rev. J. J. Daniels, a son. 

In Portland-place, the wife of Capt. M. 
FitzGerald, 16th Lancers, a son. 

At Doncaster, the wife of Capt. P. H. 
F. Harris, B.S.C., a dau. 

In Cleveland-square, Hyde-park, the 
wife of the Rev. H. R. Smith, incumbent 
of Grange-over-Sands, a son. 

"eb. 1. At Nettleton, the wife of the 
Rev. C. Compton Domvile, a dau. 

At Runham, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rev. A. W. Pearson, a dau. 

At Lewisham, the wife of D. Stewart, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 
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Feb. 2. At Galway, the Lady Anne 
Trench, a son. 

At Sunningdale, Berks, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Slade Jones, a dau. 

At Combe, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Pearson, a dau. 

In Buckingham-gate, the Lady Augusta 
Vivian, a son. 

Feb. 3. At Wareside, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Higgens, a dau. 

The wife of J. Murray, esq., of Mur- 
raythwaite, Comm. K.N., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. P. E. 
Phelps, a son. 

At Exeter, the wife of J. N. Pyke- 
Nott, esq., of Bydown, Devon, a son. 

At Claypole, Newark, the wife of the 
Rev. C. P. Plumtre, a son. 

Feb. 4. In Cumberland-terrace, the 
Lady John Manners, a son. 

In Buckingham-gate, Mrs. Gore Booth, 
a dau. 

At Wishford Magna, Wilts, the wife of 


* the Rev. T. B. Buchanan, a dau. 


In Princes-square, the wife of J. W. 
Gray, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 
At Rathgar, Dublin, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, a son. 
Feb. 5. At Brighton, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Bentley, a dau. 
In New-street, Spring-gardens, Mrs. 
§clater-Booth, a dau. 
The wife of V. Cary Elwes, esq., of 
Great Billing, Northamptonshire, a son. 
At the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, 
Wandsworth-common, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Kirkby, chaplain, a dau. 
At Curzon Park, Chester, the wife of 
J. Turner, esq., a son. 
Feb. 6. The wife of the Rev. G. W. 
Oliver, a dau. 
At Bury St. Edmund's, the wife of 
Major A. H. Paterson, B.S.C., a dau. 
At Somerby Hall, Brigg, the wife of W. 
H. Underwood, esq., a son. 
Feb. 7. At Bath, the wife of Capt. H. 
A. Brett, 43rd Regt., a son. 
At Cordangan Manor, Tipperary, Mrs. 
Leopold Cust, a dau. 
At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
F. Loch, a dau. 
At Littlehampton, Sussex, the wife of 
Capt. B. Hugh Matthew, R.E., a dau. 
At Forest-hill, the wife of the Rev. H. 
L. Nicholson, a son. 
The wife of the Rev. J: Samuel, rector 
of Heythrop, a dau. 
Feb. 8. At Glen Barrahane, Castle 
| ee, the Hon. Lady Coghill, a 
au. 
At Hinton, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
8. Etheridge, a son. 
At Boughton, Chester, the wife of R. 
W. Hamilton, esq., a dau. 
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In Buckingham-gate, 8.W., the wife of 
N. M. de Rothschild, esq., M. P., a son. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. 
F. Furse Vidal, a dau. 

At Prittlewell, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. S. Wigram, a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of Col. F. A. 
Willis, C.B., a son. 

Feb. 9. In Inverness-terrace, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Noel, a dau. 

At Faversham, the wife of the Rev. J. 
P. Alcock, jun., a dau. 

In Beaufort-gardens, the wife of Duncan 
Darroch, esq., of Gouroch, a son. 

At Shrivenham, Berks, the wife of the 
Rev. G. W. Murray, a son and heir. 

Feb. 10. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. 
Handcock, a dau. 

At West-Humble, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Harke, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. V. Kitching, 
vicar of Great Finborough, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of John Ogilvy, 
esq., yr., of Inshewan, a dau. 

In Queen’s-gate-terrace, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Thornton Pearse, a dau. 

At Milston, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
F, A. Radcliffe, a son. 

At Dolgelly, N. Wales, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Warren Trevor, a dau. 

Feb. 11, At Dieppe, France, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Collyns Allen, a dau. 

At Woodcote House, Windlesham, the 
wife of the Rev. C. B. Fendall, a son. 

Feb. 12. At Ambleside, the wife of the 
Rev. T. W. H. France, a son. 

At Portobello, Edingburgh, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. R. W. Fraser, a dau. 

Feb. 13. At Sudbury Hall, Lady Vernon, 
a dau. 

At Moffatts, Herts, the Hon. Mrs. 
Gathorne Wood, a son. 

At Whorlton Grange, Barnard Castle, 
the wife of M. Headlam, esq., a son. 

At Eaglescliffe, Yarm, the wife of the 
Rev. T. E. Hodgson, a dau. 

At Crossrig Hall, Penrith, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Rigg, a son. 

In Burlington-road, St. Stephen's- 
square, W., the wife of Lieut.-Col. E. W. 
Sargent, a son. 

‘eb. 14. In Great Cumberland-place, 
Hyde-park, the Hon. Mrs, Arthur Crich- 
ton, a dau. 

At Holmwood, Wimborne, the wife of 
A. Gilliat, esq., a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. C. J. 
E. Smith, a son. 

Feb. 15. At Harewood House, Leeds, 
the Countess of Harewood, a son. 

At Hadlow Park, Kent, Lady Yardley, 
a son. 

Feb. 17. At Deal, the wife of the Rev. 
H. N, Bernard, a son. 
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Feb. 4. At Botzen, Vienna, the Arch- 
duke Henry of Austria, to Mdlle. Hoff- 
maun. 

Dec. 11, 1867. At Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, Lieut. F. W. Nicolay, B.S.C., only 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. F. L. Nicolay, 
H.E.LC.S., to Florence Amelia, youngest 
dau. of the late A. Greenslade, esq., of 
Fovt’s Cray, Kent. 

Dec. 17. At Calcutta, Donald Darroch, 
esq., Lieut. B.S.C., to Louisa Denman, 
fifth dau. of the late R. S. Homfray, esq., 
and granddau. of Sir Jeremiah Homfray, 
of Llandaff House, Glamorganshire. 

Dec. 18. At Fort William, Calcutta, 
Lieut. J. G. Hall, R.E., to Agnes, second 
dau. of J. Robertson, esq., of Edinburgh. 

Dec. 19. At Umballa, Bengal, Major 
Duncan Macpherson, 42nd Royal High- 
landers, to Emily Ellen, younger dau. of 
Major-Gen. Philip Harris, B.s.C. 

Dec. 20. At Umballa, Arthur Henry 
Harington, B.C.S., youngest son of the 
late Rev. J. Harington, M.A., rector of 
Little Hinton, Wilts, to Alice Caroline, 
second dau. of Col. H. Nicoll. 

Jan, 2, 1868. At Montreal, Canada, 
William Rose, esq., eldest son of the Hon. 
John Rose, of Montreal, to Katherine 
Elisabeth, dau. of A. Macalister, esq., of 
Torresdale Castle, N.B. 

At Rawul Pindee, Punjab, Col. John 
Ross, Rifle Brigade, to Mary Macleod, 
dau. of the late A. Macleod Hay, esq. 

Jan.6, At Allahabad, R. H. Davies, esq., 
B.C.S., to Mary Frances, dau. of the Rev. 
J. Cautley, of Thorney, Cambridgeshire. 

Jan. 9. At Donegore, Harry Adair 
Tracey, Capt. R.A., to Elizabeth Anne, 
youngest dau. of John Owens, esq., of 
Holestone, co. Antrim. 

Jan, 11. At the British Legation, at 
the Hague, J. R. Yorke, esq., M.P., only 
son of J. Yorke, esq., of Forthampton 
Court, to Sophie Mathilde, second dau. of 
the late Baron Vincent de ‘Tuyll de Se- 
rooskerken. 

Jan. 12, At the British Consulate, 
Patras, F, V. G. Bird, esq, K.M.L.I1, 
second son of the Rev. G. Bird, rector of 
Great Wigborough, Essex, to Anne Nar- 
cisse Elise, eldest dau. of T. Wood, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Cherton, Wilts, Frederick 
William Gore, late Lt.-Col. the Buffs, to 
Millicent, third dau. of Major Robert 
Miller Munday, R.A. 

Jan. 15. At Coventry, the Rev. W. R. 
Blackett, M.A., youngest son of J. Blackett, 
esq., of Ballyne House, Pilltown, Ireland, 





to Caroline, eighth dau. of the late W. 
Bishop, esq., of Shelton Hall, Stafford. 

At Fulford, York, the Rev. Thomas 
Bromley, Head Master of Lewisham 
Grammar School, to Elisabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Clayton, esq., of 
Settle. 

At Hitchin, C. W. Talbot-Ponsonby, 
esq., of Imokilly, co. Cork, eldest son of 
Admiral Sir Charles Talbot, K.C.B., to 
Constance Louisa, youngest dau. of F. P. 
Delme Radcliffe, esq., of Hitchin Priory, 
Herts. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Capt. George 
Swinton, R.E., son of the late Col. W. 
Swinton, Bengal Infantry, to Annie Mac- 
Naughton, fourth dau. of Lieut.-Genl. 
Sir G. St. Patrick Lawrence, K.C.S.I. 

Jan. 16. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
William Duckett, esq., of Duckett’s- 
grove, co. Carlow, to Anna, third dau. of 
the late T. H. Morony, eaq., of Milltown 
House, co. Clare. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. H. B. Harvey, vicar of Newbald, 
Yorkshire, to Anne Atcherley, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Ashley, vicar of 
Teversham, Cambs. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, Capt. 
Harvey, R.N., second son of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir T, Harvey, K.C.B., to 
Eliza, second dau. of the late J. 8. An- 
drews, esq. 

At Bowdon, Cheshire, the Rev. C. A. 
Hulbert, M.A., incumbent of Slaithwaite, 
Huddersfield, to Louisa, dau. of the late 
Rev. B. Powell, incumbent of St. George's, 
Wigan. 

At Sydenham, E. Garmondsway Waldy, 
esq., eldest son of IT’. W. Waldy, esq., of 
Egglescliffe, co. Durham, to Cecily Jane, 
elder dau. of the late Rev. John Garvey, 
vicar of Hough-on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire. 

At Cheltenham, A. G. Walker, Lieut. 
R.A., to Catharine Frances, only dau. of 
Major-Gen. C. B, Young, R.E. 

At Frome, the Rev. J. Wilson, R.N., 
to Laura, dau. of W. H. Florio Hutchis- 
son, esq. 

Jan. 18. At St. George’s Catholic 
Cathedral, Southwark, T. Hibbert Ware, 
esq., barrister, to Mary Clementina, young- 
est dau. of the late LD. Stewart, esq. 

Jan. 20. At Southsea, W. S. Brown, 
Capt. R.N., to Flora, widow of Com- 
mander J. O. Bathurst, R.N. 

Jan. 21. At Stoneaston, Somerset, E. 
Broderip, esq., 57th Regt., eldest son of 
E. G. Broderip, esq., of Cossington, So- 
merset, to Emma, eldest dau. of the late 
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W. Basfield, esq., of Cottingley, York- 
shire. 





At Southampton, D. A. Campbell, esq., 
son of the late J. Campbell, esq., of Glen- 
more, Argyleshire, to Jane, elder dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. A. B. Dyce. 

At Coventry, the Rev. T. Partington, 
to Jessie, dau. of the Rev. T. Sheepshanks, 
rector of S. John’s, Coventry. 

At Barham, Kew, Ashton Cromwell 
Warner, Brevet-Major 20th Hussars, to 
Anna Geraldine, only dau. of M. R. Jef- 
freys, esq., Broome Park, Kew. 

an.22, At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Hampden 
Acton, M8.C.,to Lucy Ussher, relict of H. 
Davis, esq., of Ballymaclode, co. Water- 
ford, and dau. of the late W. J. Greer, 


esq. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. John Patrick 
Briggs, second son of the late Col. J. F. 
Briggs, of Starthearly, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Capt. D. Briggs, R.N. 

‘At Finchley, Major Higginson, M.S.C., 
to Mary Ann, widow of Major Spier 
Hughes, 84th Regt. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
Hotham, esq., of Fulford Park, York, to 
Matilda, widow of Lieut.-Col. Augustus 
Hotham. 

At Edgeley, Cheshire, Henry, eldest son 
of John Platt, esq., M.P., to Eleanor, 
second dau. of R. Sykes, esq., of Edgeley. 

At Urswick, the Rev. Henry Whitmore, 
M.A., to Rebecca, youngest dau. of the 
late D. Brade, esq., of Liverpool. 

At the British Consulate, and at Pau; 
Basses Pyrénées, the Rev. F. Wilkinson, 
M.A., to Fanny Oldman, eldest dau. of J. 
£. Bradshaw, esq., of Fairoak Park, Hants. 

Jan. 23. At Birch, the Rev. F. G. Hodg- 
son, M.A. to Fanny Latterfield, only dau. 
of J. Bellhouse, esq. 

At Chessington, Robert Henry Nesbitt, 
B.A., of Liverpool, to Emma, elder dau. 
of G. Chancellor, esq, of Chessington 
Hall, Surrey. 

At Frittenden, Kent, the Rev. Sidney 
Phillips, eldest son of S. J. Phillips, esq., 
of Llanelly, to Alice Margaret, dau. of the 
Rev. E. Moore. 

« At East Teignmouth, Devon, the Rev. 
J.C. Pigot, to Mary Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Cecil Smith, of Lydiard House, 
Somerset. 

Jan. 27. At Sun Vale, Kilmallock, W. 
J. Scarlett, esq., Capt. 5th Dragoons, to 
Henrietta Katherine, only* dau. of John 
Low, esq., of Sun Vale. 

Jan. 28. At Felton, Northumberland, 
the Rev. J. C. B. Chichester, curate of 
Bothal, to Charlotte Sanderson, fifth dau. 
of the Rev. T. Ilderton, of Ilderton. 

At Cranbrook, Kent, Marmaduke Cog- 
hil, second son of the late M. C. Cramer- 
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Roberts, esq., of Sallymont, Kildare, to 
Eliza Jane, second dau. of the late R, 
Tooth, esq., of Swift’s Park, Cranbrook. 

At Dublin, W. C. Forbes, Lieut. 92nd 
Highlanders, to Rhoda Kathleen, younger 
dau. of W. McKay, esq., of Dublin. 

At Hanley, William, the Rev. J. E. 
Grasett, to Maria Louisa, youngest dau. 
of R. Bent, esq., of Hanley Court, Wor- 
cester. 

At Hove, the Rev.S. Greatheed, to Emily, 
dau. of T. Wyatt, esq., of Willenhall, 
Warwick, and widow of Marsham Elwin, 
esq. 

At Radipole, Weymouth, the Rev. G. 
James, M.A., minor canon of Gloucester 
Cathedral, to Rosa, third dau. of the late 
Rev. E. Bankes, of Soughton Hall, Flint- 
shire. 

At Framingham Pigot, Norwich, the 
Rev. WY. Salwey, M.A., vicar of Kildwick, 
Yorkshire, to Lucy Brenda, younger dau. 
of G. H. Christie, esq., of Framingham 
House. 

At Bathwick, Bath, the Rev. W. Wiggin, 
rector of Oddington, Gloucestershire, to 
Caroline Susan, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. M. Vavasour, bart., and 
relict of W. T.-Vavasour, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Dagenham, F. W. Adams, 
esq., of Gilstead Hall, Essex, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of G. Haslehurst, esq., of Furze 
House, Essex. 

At Ipswich, the Rev. J. L. Le Pelley, 
M.A., curate of Thorpe, Norwich, to km- 
maretta Louisa, younger dau. of the late 
C. Hatten, esq., of Ipswich. 

At Pettigo, J. M. Sinclair, esq., of 
Bonnyglen, eldest son of William Sinclair, 
esq., of Holyhill and Drumbeg, co. Done- 
gal, to Mary Everina, younger dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Barton, of The Waterfoot, co. 
Fermanagh. 

Jan. 30. At Reading, the Rev. H. 
Herbert, rector of Hemingford Abbots, 
Hunts, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. E. G. Ruddock. 

At Pulborough, Sussex, the Rev. Jas. 
Knight, vicar of Wressel, Yorkshire, to 
Mary Anne, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late R. Byham, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Robt. 
Lambert, esq , second son of the late Gen. 
Sir J. Lambert, G.C.B., to Alice Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Col. Smith. 

Feb. 4. At Tottenham, the Rev. A. C. 
Abdy, M.A., to Dora, second dau. of S. 
B. Merriman, esq., of Tottenham. 

At Florence, William Walter Bagot, 
esq., of Pype Hayes, Warwick, to Lucy 
Matilda, dau. of the Rev. R. L. Tottenham, 
M.A., and granddau. of the late Lord 
Robert Tottenham, Bishop of Clogher. 

At Eltham, the Rev. C. G. Barr, of 
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Towcester, Northampton, to Emily, 
younger dau. of the late H. N. Palmer, 
esq., of New Buckenham, Norfolk. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, Henry Burton, 
esq., 40th Regt., to Sarah Streuben Beu- 
lah, only child of the late W. Hobson, esq., 
of Auckland, N.Z. 

At Hertford, W. H. Jollands, esq., son 
of the late Rev. Charles Jollands, of Little 
Munden Rectory, Herts, to Maria Ann, 
dau. of Dr. Evans, of Hertford. 

At Paddington, E. N. M. Kindersley, 
esq., Capt. 19th Regt., to Ada Good, 
youngest dau. of J. Murray, esq., of 
Whitehall-place. 

At Middleton, Tamworth, Capt. T. W. 
Sanders, B.S.C., to Susie C., third dau. 
of the Rev. H. V. Hodge, M.A. 

At Leamington, the Rev. J. W. Valen- 
tine, to Jane Helen, dau. of the late 
Archibald Brown, esq., and widow of 
Decimus Jenkins, esq. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Henry 
Osborne, third son of James White, esq., 
M.P., to Emily Euphemia, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir B. Smith. 

Feb. 5. At Thornton Watlass, co. York, 
Major Sir J. C. Cowell, K.C.B., R.E., to 

Seorgina Elizabeth, only child of J. 
Pulleine, esq., of Clifton Castle. 

At Lenton, Samuel, eldest son of Thormas 
Adams, esq., of Lenton Firs, to Louisa 
Lowe, dau. of the late ‘I’. Coulson, esq., of 
Barrow-on-Soar, Leicestershire. 

At Glasgow, W. Graham Crum, esq., 
second son of the late Walter Crum, esq., 
of Thornlie-bank, Renfrewshire, to Jean 
Mary, younger dau. of the Rev. J. 
Mcl.eod Campbell. 

At Bibury, the Rev. J. Tillard, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. Snow, vicar of 
Bibury, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 6. At St. Andrew's, Well-street, 
R. Acklom Fell, esq., of Sheepey, Leicester- 
shire, to Sophia Louisa, eldest dau. of H. 
Brydges Clarke, esq., and grand-dau. of 
the late Rev. Sir G. Stracey, bart. 

At St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash, W. Dunn 
Gainsford, elder son of R. J. Gainsford, 
esq., of Darnall Hall, Sheffield, to Bessie, 
dau. of Vice-Admiral J. J. Tucker, of 
Trematon Castle, Cornwall. 

At Portslade, John, eldest son of 
Richard Sanders, esq., of Leamington, to 
Frederica Caroline, third dau. of the late 
G. E. Donkin, esq., of Wyfold Court, and 
granddau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. 
8. Donkin, K.C.B. 

« Feb, 8. Capt. the Hon. Armar Lowry 
Corry, R.N., to Geraldine, fifth dau. of 
J. King King, esq., M:P. 

At Woodhouse, Loughborough, the 
Rev. Robert Hayes, son of the Rev. T. 
Hayes, vicar of Bracewell, Skipton, to 
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Mary, widow of the Rev. J. S. Hiley, and 
second dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Arnold. 

Feb. 10. At Paddington, the Rev. G. H. 
P. Barrow, M.A., curate of Sydenham, to 
Helen, dau. of Edgar Barker, esq. 

Feb. 11. At St. Mary Abbot's, Kensing- 
ton, St. George F. R. Caulfeild, eldest son 
of St. George Caulfeild, esq., of Donamore 
Castle, co. Roscommon, to Louisa Ann, 
only dau. of T. R. Crampton, esq., of 
Kensington. 

At Milton, Gravesend, Reuben, second 
son of Major Espinasse, of Dundrum, co. 
Dublin, to Madeline Josephine Ellen, only 
dau. of the late J. T. Gillmer, M.D., of 
Philadelphia, U.S. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Clapham-com- 
mon, William Millwood, esq., barrister-at- 
law, to Sarah Elizabeth, second dau. of 
C, E. Amos, esq., C.E. 

Feb. 12. At Wath-upon-Dearne, York- 
shire, W. J. Smelter Cadman, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, to Alice, younger dau. of G. 
P. Nicholson, esq. 

At Houghton, Cumberland, the Rev. 
John Phelps, M.A., to Sarah Maria, eldest 
dau. of P. J. Dixon, esq., of Knells. 

‘eb. 13. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. C. W. Carlyon, rector of 
St. Just-in-Roseland, Cornwall, to Cor- 
nelia, widow of J. G. Cregoe, esq , of Tre- 
withian, Cornwall, and dau. of the late 
Major Gully, of Trevenen. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Capt S. L. 
Crofton, R.N., to Agnes, only child of the 
late Sir J. Reid, bart. 

At Steventon, the Rev. W. H. Parker, 
LL.D., to Frances Louisa, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. W. Knight. rector 
of Steventon, Hants. 

At Plymouth, the Rev. A. A. Welby, 
rector of Tollerton, Nottinghamshire, to 
Bertha Sobraona, dau. of the late E. Edlin, 
esq., M.D. 

At Brecon, the Rev. T. Woodhouse, 
rector of Otterhampton, Somerset, to 
Elizabeth Anne, fourth dau. of D. Thomas, 
esq., of Watton House, Brecon. 

Feb. 14. At Plymouth, the Rev. T. 
Bennett, M.A., to Caroline Ann, second 
dau. of the late W. H. Hawker, esq., and* 
widow of Dr. W. F. Soltau, of Plymouth. 

Feb. 15. At All Saints’, Paddington, the 
Right Hon. George Edward ‘licknesse- 
Touchet, Lord Audley, to Margaret Anne, 
widow of J. W. Smith, esq. 

Feb.17. At Streatham, the Rev. R. D. 
Cocking, B.A., to Sibylla Elizabeth, elder 
dau. of Capt. J. E. Lane, R.N. 

Feb. 18. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Right Hon. Frederick, 6th 
Earl Beauchamp, to Lady Mary Catherine 
Stanhope, only dau. of Philip Henry, 5th 
Earl Stanhope. 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 








orp VENTRY. 


Jan. 18. At Burnham House, co. 
Kerry, aged 83, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Townsend Aremberg De-Moleyns, Lord 
Ventry, of Ventry, co. Kerry, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, and a Baronet. 

His lordship was the only son of the 
late Hon. Townsend Mullins (second son 
of Thomas, Ist Lord), by Christabella, 
eldest daughter of Solomon Dayrolles, 
Esq., of Henly Park, Surrey. He was 
born in 1786, and succeeded to the title 
on the death of his uncle, in 1827. 

The deceased nobleman, as Capt. of the 
7th Fusiliers, served with distinction in 
the Peninsular War. He was desperately 
wounded at the battle of Albuera, having 
been left for dead on the field. He was 
wounded in the thigh, and the surgeons 
having failed to extract the ball, it 
always remained imbedded in the bone. 
Though he did not take an active part in 
political matters, the late Lord Ventry 
supported the Conservative cause in his 
neighbourhood. In 1841 his lordship re- 
sumed the ancient surname of the family, 
“ De Moleyns,” in lieu of his patronymic 
Mullins. He married, in 1821, Elizabeth 
Theodora, eldest dau. of Sir John Blake 
Blake, Bart., by whom he has left a 
family of four sons and four daughters. 
He is succeeded in the fumily honours 


and estates by his son, the Hon. Dayrolles: 
Bakeney de Moleyns, who was born in 
1828, and married, in 1860, Harriet Eliza- 
beth Frances, eldest dau. of Andrew Wau- 
chope, Esq., of Niddrie Marischal, Mid- 
lothian. 





Sir J. C. Reapz, Barr. 


Jan. 14. At Ship- 
ton Court, Oxon, aged 
83, Sir John Chandos 
Reade, Bart. 

The deceased was 
the elder son of the 
late Sir John Reade, 
Bart., by Jane, only 
daughter of the late 
Sir Chandos Hoskyns, 
Bart., and was born 
in 1785, and suc- 
ceeded a8 6th baronet on the death of his 
father in 1789. He was educated at 
Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and was a deputy-lieutenant for Oxon. 
The family is mentioned in the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum, as being 
seventeenth in direct descent from King 
Edward III. Sir Robert Reade, Bart., 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
in the time of Henry VIII., was the 
founder of the Reade Lecture at Cam- 
bridge. From him was descended Sir 
Robert Reade, of Barton Court, a stanch 
royalist and faithful follower of Charles I. 
The late baronet married, in 1814, Louisa, 
daughter of the late Hon. David Murray, 
and by her (who died in 1821) had issue 
one son, Compton, who died in 1851, and 
three daughters, only one of whom sur- 
vives. He is succeeded in the title by 
his nephew George (son of the late George 
Compton Reade, Esq., who died in 1866, 
by Maria Jane, daughter of the late Sir 
Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart.), who was. 
born in 1812. 
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Sir E. W. Heap, Barr., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Jan, 28. In Eaton 
Square, S. W., sud- 
denly, aged 62, the 
Right Hon. Sir Ed- 
mund Walker Head, 
Bart., K.C.B. 

; The deceased was 
; a the only son of the 
Y Rev. Sir John Head, 
Bart., M.A., perpe- 
SQ tal curate of Eger- 
ton, Kent, and rector 
of Rayleigh, Essex, by Jane, only child 
and heir of Thomas Walker, Esq., of 
London. He was born in 1805, and was 
educated at Winchester and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1827, obtaining a first-class in classics. 
Subsequently he became a Fellow of 
Merton at the same university, and gra- 
duated M.A. in 1830, and in 1834, was 
appointed University Examiner. He held 
the civil appointment of one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, having previously 
qualified himself for that office by service 
as Assistant Commissioner. In October, 
1847, he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor for New Brunswick, which 
office he held until September, 1854, and 
in that year he was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada. He retired from that 
colonial post in 1861. In 1862, on his 
return home, he was appointed a Civil 
Service Commissioner. The lamented 
baronet was a most accomplished scholar, 
both in the .classical and modern lan- 
guages, and had received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L., at Oxon, and LL.D., 
Cambridge. In literature he was chiefly 
known by his “ Handbook of Spanish 
Painters ;” “but,” says a writer in Notes 
and Queries, “ whether asa classic scholar 
and first-class man at Oxford, whether as 
a writer on art, or as an adept in lan- 
guages, grammar, etymology, &c., he was 
indeed most rarely gifted, and truly a 
‘full man.’ The utmost industry, zeal, 
and employment in study was in him 
united to intense and close application.” 

He succeeded his father as eighth baro- 
net, Jan. 4, 1838, and in Nov. of that 
year he married Anna Maria, daughter of 
the late Rev. John Yorke, by whom he 
has left surviving issue, two daughters ; 
his only son, John, who was born in 1840, 
was accidentally drowned in Canada, in 
1859. The title now becomes extinct. 
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Sir N. J. Kyatcusvut, Barr. 


Feb, 2. In Ches- 
ham - place, S. W., 
aged 59, Sir Norton 
Joseph Knatchbull, 
Bart., of Merstham 
Hatch, Kent. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Right Hon. Sir 
Es Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart. (who was Pay- 
master of the Forces, 
and many years M.P. for East Kent), by 
his first wife, Annabella Christiana, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Honywood, Bart., and 
was born July 10, 1808. He was educated 
at Winchester and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Kent. He 
succeeded to the title as 10th baronet on 
the death of his father in May, 1849. In 
1862 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
East Kent, having been defeated by Sir 
Edward C. Dering. At the last general 
election in 1865 he again unsuccessfully 
contested the Eastern Division of Kent. 

The family have been seated at Mer- 
sham Hatch since the reign of Henry II. 
The first baronet, Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
who represented Kent in Parliament in 
the time of Charles I., was created a 
baronet in August, 1641. 

The late baronet married, in 1831, 
Mary, daughter of Jesse Watts Russell, 
Ksq., of Ilam Hall, Staffordshire, by whom 
he has had issue two sons and five 
daughters. He is succeeded in the baro- 
netcy by his elder son, Hugessen Edward, 
a captain in the East Kent Militia, who 
was born in 1838. 








Sir C. Lemony, Barr. 


Feb. 12. At Carclew, 
Cornwall, after a few 
days’ illness, aged 83, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart., of 
Carclew. 

The deceased, who was 
descended from an old 
4 Cornish family, was the 
younger, but only surviv- 
ing, son of the late Sir 
William Lemon, Bart., 
(so created in 1774; who was elected 
M.P. for Penrhyn in 1769, and was after- 
wards many years M.P. for Cornwall, 











and who, in his day, was the “father” 
of the House of Commons), by Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late James 
Buller, Esq., of Morval, Cornwall, and 
granddaughter of the celebrated Allen 
Lord Bathurst, the friend of Pope. He 
was born in 1784, and succeeded to 
the title as 2nd baronet on the death of 
his father in 1824, The late baronet, who 
was educated at Harrow (1), was a fellow 
and a very active member of the Royal 
and several other learned societies ; he had 
for more than thirty years held a seat in 
the House of Commons, having sat in 
that assembly for Penrhyn in 1807-12 and 
1830-1, for the county of Cornwall in 
1831-2, and almost continuously from 
1832 to April, 1857, for West Cornwall. 
He was also a deputy-lieutenant of Corn- 
wall, and in 1852 was appointed a special 
deputy-warden of the Stannaries, He was 
a thorough Whig of the old school of 
politics ; he was consistent in attachment 
to those principles throughout his long 
life, and was ever mindful of local inte- 
rests as well as the general good. He was 
elected president of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society at its commencement 
in 1833, and continued to fill that hono- 
rary post until his decease. Sir Charles 
was a zealous Freemason, and was Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Cornwall for 
many years. He received the honorary 
degree of M.A., from the University of 
Cambridge in 1833. 

The grandfather. of the first baronet, 
William Lemon, Esq., of Carclew, if not 
the founder of the family, is said, at least, 
to have brought considerable wealth into 
it. He engaged in several profitable specu- 
lations in mines; and to his knowledge 
in mining, and spirited exertions, the 
working of the Cornish mines may, in a 
great measure, be attributed. For many 
years the late baronet had cultivated a 
collection of exotic trees and shrubs on 
his estate of Carclew, and his gardens are 
richly stored with rare and curious plants; 
and, from the nature of the climate, the 
results of his experiments, which testify to 
the devotedness of his passion for scien- 
tific pursuits, are said to be highly in- 
teresting. 

Sir Charles married, in 1810, Charlotte, 
fourth daughter of Henry Thomas, 2nd 
Earl of Ilchester, and by her, who died in 
1826, had issue an only child, Charles 
William, who was unfortunately drowned 
while bathing at Harrow in the April of 
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the same year, aged 12 years. By the 
death of the late baronet, without sur- 
viving issue, the title becomes extinct ; 
but his estates, it is said, pass to his 
nephew, Col. John Tremayne, of Heligan, 
Cornwall, the eldest son of his sister, 
Caroline Matilda, by the late John Hearle 
Tremayne, Esq. M.P.; he was born in 
1825, and married, in 1860, the Hon. Mary 
Charlotte Martha, eldest daughter of 
Charles, 2nd Lord Vivian. 


Tax Rient Rev. J. H. Horstns, D.C.L. 


Jan. 9. At Rock Point, Vermont, U.S., 
aged 76, the Right Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont. 

The deceased was born in Dublin, in 
1792, of English parents, who emigrated 
to the United States when he was but 
eight years old, and he was mostly edu- 
cated by his mother. He was intended 
for the law, but after receiving a classical 
education, he passed a year in a counting- 
room in Philadelphia, and for a short 
time assisted Wilson, the ornithologist, in 
the preparation of the plates for his work. 
In his ninetcenth year he embarked in 
the manufacture of iron in Western 
Pennsylvania, but this business was much 
prostrated by the peace of 1815, and two 
years afterwards he failed, and betook 
himself to the study of the law. After 
six months’ study he was admitted to 
the Pittsburgh bar, where he practised 
until 1823, when he quitted the bar for 
the ministry. Immediately upon his or- 
dination, in 1824, Mr. Hopkins became 
rector of ‘T'rinity Church, Pittsburgh, 
where he remained until 1831, whea he 
went to 'rinity Church, Boston, as as- 
sistant minister on the Green foundation. 
In 1827 and 1829 he was clerical deputy 
in the General Conventions of the Church, 
and in both he took a prominent part in 
the debates. He was afterwards a can- 
didate for the assistant bishopric of Penn- 
sylvania, but being a tie with his oppo- 
nent, Dr. Onderdonk, he decided the con- 
test in favour of his competitor by casting 
his own vote in favour of the other. In 
the same year that Mr. Hopkins removed 
to Boston, he became Professor of Divinity 
in the new Theological Seminary of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the next year—1832—he 
was elected first Bishop of Vermont, an 
office he filled until his death. He ac- 
cepted at the same time the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s, Burlington, which he re- 
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tained until 1856. One of his first acts 
in his new diocese was the foundation of 
a school for boys, which gave employment 
to a number of candidates for orders, and 
poor clergymen ; but the buildings neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the school 
entailed upon him a debt from which he 
was not able to free himself for many 
years. He subsequently superintended 
the building of the “ Vermont Episcopal 
Institute,” and was occupied besides with 
controversial and other works. Among 
these was “ A Refutation of Milner’s End 
of Controversy in a Series of Letters,” 2 
vols., published in 1854. His first work 
was published in 1833, and his last in 
the last year of his life. In the early 
part of the rebellion he published a work 
in defence of slavery, which was much 
spoken of at the time, because of the 
source from which it emanated. One of 
his latest works was a “ Church History 
in Verse,” published last year, but this 
effort did not reach the dignity of poetry. 
Bishop Hopkins was present at the Pan- 
Anglican Synod at Lambeth, in which he 
took a prominent part, and had but re- 
cently returned to America. While abroad 
the degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon 
him by the University of Oxford. In the 
dissension dividing the Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Hopkins was a decided cham- 
pion of the High Church party, and re- 
fused to sign the famous protest of the 
bishops last year against High Church 
practices. 

The bishop married, in 1822, a daughter 
of Caspar Otto Miiller, a retired merchant 
of Baltimore, but previously of Hamburg. 





Tue Rey. J. Dornrorp, M.A. 


Jan. 18. At Plymtree, Devon, aged 74, 
the Rev. Joseph Dornford, M.A., Kector 
of Plymtree, and Prebendary of Exeter. 

The deceased was the only son of the 
late Josiah Dornford, Esq., of Deptford, 
Kent, by his second wife, a widow lady 
named Thomason. His only sister (who 
has been dead some years) married the 
Rey. Hastings Robinson, D.D., Master 
of the Temple and Canon of Rochester, 
formerly Archdeacon of Madras; and 
his half brother (through his mother) was 
the Rev. T. Thomason, well known as a 
chaplain in India, and afterwards as the 
biographer of the Rey. Charles Simeon, 
of Cambridge. The late Mr. Dornford 
was born at Deptford, Jan. 9, 1794, and 
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was admitted a commoner of Wadham 
College, Oxford. in Dec., 1813. 

Asa youth, Mr. Dornford left Oxford 
to join, as a Volunteer, the Peninsular 
Army; and it is traditionally stated that 
he served as a private in the Rifles at 
Talavera. ‘This boyish campaign, how- 
ever, did not last beyond a few months ; 
after which experiment Mr. Dornford 
returned to academic life, being elected 
a scholar at Wadham College, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1816, obtain- 
ing a first class in classics and a 
second in mathematics. In 1817 he was 
elected to a Michel Fellowship at Queen’s 
College, and in 1819 to a fellowship 
at Oriel College, where he graduated 
M.A. in the following year; in due 
course he became Tutor and Dean. He 
was Classical Examiner in the schools in 
1826, 1827, and 1828, and served as 
Proctor in 1830. “ This,” says one who 
knew him well, “must perhaps be con- 
sidered his climacteric point. Mr. Dorn- 
ford was not at any time prominent in 
the University as a leader in any depart- 
ment; nor did he use his pen as an 
author, if we except some sermons pub- 
lished in a serial of the day. In fact he 
was a man of action from the beginning, 
rather than of study or of theory. Yet 
had he decided views and thought out 
conclusions for himself; meeting on free 
and equal terms those men of intellectual 
power amongst whom he moved—as 
Whately, Copleston, the present Pro- 
vost, Newman, Froude, and others be- 
yond the limits of his own college. 
Whilst acting as Proctor, Mr. Dornford 
bore the nickname of the “ University 
Corporal ;” and during one of the long 
vacations he showed his love of daring 
enterprise by making the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, an ascent sadly memorable from 
the loss of three of the party in a cre- 
vasse, Mr. Dornford himself most narrowly 
escaping the same fate.” 

Like most men of strong will, he was 
apt to be vehement in debate; at times, in- 
deed, even too fierce for university circles. 
Doubtless, while in the full vigour 
of his days, he lost friends through this 
defect of temper; but towards the late 
period of life it was remarked with plea- 
sure how much this heat had abated, and 
the whole man become mellowed. He 
was in every stage of life a person of 
very generous impulses, and a sincere 
admirer of all things gracious and of good 
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report. His love of the beautiful, expe- 
cially in the way of art, was great; and 
this he indulged by collecting no incon- 
siderable number of choice engravings. 
These went with him to his rectory of Plym- 
tree, Devon, to which living he was pre- 
sented by the Provost and Fellows of Oriel 
College in 1832,andin 1844 he was collated 
by Bishop Phillpotts toan honorary canonry 
in Exeter Cathedral. These appointments 
he held up to the time of his decease. 

- The reverend gentleman married, in 
1855, Emma Louisa, youngest daughter 
of the late Josiah Dornford, Lieut. K.N., 
by whom he has left issue five children. 





C. J. Keay, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.GS. 


Jan, 22. In Queensborough Terrace, 
Chelsea, aged 57, Charles John Kean, 
Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

The deceased was the second but only 
surviving son of the celebrated tragedian, 
Edmund Kean, and was born in 1811, at 
Waterford, where his father was then per- 
forming. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Chambers, came of a repu- 
table Irish family, long settled in Munster, 
His education was first acquired in pre- 
paratory schools, but in his 14th year he 
was sent to Eton, then under Dr. Keate 
as head master ; his tutor was the Rev. J. 
Chapman. During his residence at Eton 
he is said to have made satisfactory pro- 
gress in his studies, and to have acquired 
considerable reputation as a Latin scholar. 
He also excelled in fencing, an accom- 
plishment which he found highly service- 
able in after life, during his theatrical 
career. Among his contemporaries and 
associates at Eton were the late Duke of 
Newcastle, the late Marquis of Waterford, 
Lords Eglinton, Sandwich, Selkirk, Bos- 
cawen, Canning, Walpole, Adare, and 
Alford; and the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. In the spring of 1827 he was 
summoned to London by his mother, who 
was in great distress consequent on the 
dissipated habits of her husband. Having 
declined an East India appointment of- 
fered to him by the late Mr. Calcraft, 
M.P., unless he could see an adequate 
maintenance secured to his ‘mother, whom 
he found in broken health and separated 
from her husband, Charles Kean sought 
an interview with his father to bring 
matters to a final understanding; but, 
failing in this, he left Eton in the follow- 
ing July, and accepted an engagement for 
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three years, under Mr. Price, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, the manager rightly expect- 
ing that his name would prove no mean 
attraction. He made his first appearance 
on the boards on 1st October, 1827, as 
Young Norval, in Home's tragedy of 
“ Douglas,” but his success by no means 
equalled the expectations awakened by 
the name of the son of Edmund Kean. 
Other juvenile parts, as they are called, 
followed this performance; but, though 
Mr. C. Kean’s early success was promising, 
he left London in the spring of 1828 with 
the intention of acquiring experience in 
the provinces, Mr. Edmund Kean’s 
moral aberrations and neglect of his 
family had for some time estranged him 
from his son; but a meeting at Glasgow, 
in the course of the young tragedian’s 
first provincial tour, led to a reconcilia- 
tion ; and in October, 1828, they appeared 
together as Brutus and Titus, in Howard 
Payne's tragedy of “ Brutus.” 

In 1830 Mr. Charles Kean for the first. 
time visited America, where he was 
warmly received ; but his success in 1833, 
when, having recrossed the Atlantic, he 
appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer at 
Covent Garden, was not sufficient to in- 
duce him to remain long in London. It 
was, however, during this engagement 
that he acted together with his father for 
the first and last time in the British capi- 
tal, being the Jayo to Edmund’s Othello, 
at Covent Garden. It was during this 
performance that Edmund Kean’s acting 
came to an end. Completely broken in 
health and spirits, his head sank upon his. 
son’s shoulder, and he was carried off the 
stage to the dressing-room. Rallying a 
little, he was afterwards conveyed to his 
residence at Richmond, where, in less 
than a month—namely, on the 15th of 
May, 1833—he breathed his last. He 
was buried in Richmond churchyard. 

Another provincial tour was followed 
by the appearance of Mr. Charles Kean 
at Drury Lane, as Hamlet, on the 8th of 
January, 1838. Practically this may be 
regarded as his debdt, for it was in 1838 
that by his Hamlet, his Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and his Richard, he fairly took his. 
position as a tragedian of the highest 
rank. The record now becomes that of 
one uninterrupted triumph. Mr. Charles 
Kean again ‘‘stars” in the provinces, re- 
turns to London to act at the Haymarket, 
again visits America, and, returning to 
London, engages himself at the Hay- 
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market for three successive seasons. It 
was during this part of his career, on the 
29th of February, 1842, that he married 
the amiable and accomplished actress, 
Miss Ellen Tree. 

Soon after their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean visited America toge- 
ther; and, returning to England in 1847, 
they reappeared at the Haymarket on the 
17th of January, 1848, in Mr. Lovell’s 
play of the “ Wife’s Secret,” which was 
their exclusive property. From this per- 
formance, which commenced an engage- 
ment more successful than any that had 
preceded it, dates that second period in 
Mr. Charles Kean’s career which more 
immediately associates him with the play- 
goers of the present generation. Shortly 
afterwards a series of dramatic representa- 
tions were given at Windsor Castle for the 
amusement of Royalty, under the sole 
direction of Mr. Charles Kean. 

It was in 1850 that, in conjunction 
with Mr. Keeley, he undertook the ma- 
nagement of the Princess’s Theatre ; but 
it was not till after the dissolution of that 
partnership that Mr. Kean commenced 
that gorgeous series of Shakspearean “ re- 
vivals” which make an epoch in the his- 
tory of the stage, and which for several 
years rendered the theatre in Oxford- 
street, previously obscure, as fashionable 
asan Italian Opera-house. “ Those pro- 
ductions,” says the J'imes, “ exposed him 
to much small satire, and it was boldly 
stated that he rendered Shakspeare attrac- 
tive by means, not of poetry and acting, 
but of scenery and pageant.” His mar- 
vellous performance of Louis XJ. in Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s version of M. Dela- 
vigne’s play, went far towards silencing 
his detractors, for it proved that he could 
draw crowds by the force of unassisted 
acting. Judicious critics, too, began to 
reflect that his most sumptuous displays 
of stage-decoration were not mere empty 
show, but real practical lessons in arche- 
ology not to be found elsewhere. 

A banquet, over which the Duke of 
Newcastle presided, and at which Mr. 
Gladstone spoke, in presenting a splendid 
testimonial from his old Etonian friends, 
signalised Mr. Kean’s retirement from 
the management of the Princess’s in 
1859. In the autumn of that year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean left London to fulfil a 
long round of provincial engagements, 
but returned again in 1861, and shortly 
afterwards appeared at Drury Lane, their 
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last appearance at that theatre being on 
the 22nd of May, 1862. In 1863 they 
commenced their professional tour with 
a visit to Australia, which was followed 
by a series of performances through the 
United States. They came back to 
London in 1866, and again appeared at 
the Princess’s Theatre. This performance 
was followed by another provincial en- 
gagement, and Mr. Charles Kean’s last 
appearance upon any stage was on the 
evening of the 28th of May last, at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, in 
his celebrated character of Zouis XJ. On 
the following day he was seized with a 
lingering illness, which unhappily ter- 
minated in his death. 

“ Mr. Charles Kean,” says the Morning 
Post, “evinced extraordinary capabilities 
for his profession, and won his way to 
the foremost rank of art. His Shaks- 
pearean revivals proved that he possessed 
a high idea of the importance of the 
drama, and an ardent desire to place it, 
like a fine jewel, in an appropriate setting. 
His efforts in this direction were greeted 
with well-merited applause, and his loss 
will be deplored by the lovers of the 
drama in every climate of the globe. To 
professional eminence Charles Kean added 
private worth, which alone can entitle 
a man to love and respect. In him a wife 
has lost a devoted husband; an only 
daughter a fond father.” His name appears 
as the author of several annotated edi- 
tions of plays, and of a series of selections 
from Shakspeare. 

Mrs, C. Kean, too, merits much praise. 
She is said to have “looked after” her 
young actresses, and to have been a 
kind friend to them, as her husband was 
to his players and their families, in sick- 
ness or in sorrow. She has received from 
the Queen a letter which expresses in the 
most gracious terms the sympathy awak- 
ened in her Majesty's mind by the terrible 
loss Mrs. Kean has sustained, 

The funeral of Mr. Kean, which was of 
a strictly private character, took place on 
the 30th of January, at Catherington 
Church, near Horndean, Hants. 





J. D. Macsripz, D.C.L., F.S.A. 
Jan. 24. At Oxford, after a long illness, 
aged 89, John David Macbride, D.C.L., 
F.S.A., Principal of Magdalen Hall. 
The deceased was the only son of the 
late Admiral John Macbride, by Ursula, 
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eldest dau. of the late William Folkes, 
Esq., of Hillington Hall, Norfolk, and was 
born in 1778. He entered the University 
in the year 1795, at the age of eighteen, 
and took the B.A. degree in 1799, before 
the system of “honours” was invented. 
Soon afterwards he was elected a Fellow 
of Exeter College. He became M.A. in 
1802, and D.C.L. in 1812, when he suc- 
ceeded the son of Judge Blackstone as 
Assessor of the Chancellor's Court. In 
1813 he was appointed by Lord Grenville, 
at that time Chancellor of the University, 
to the Principalship of Magdalen, and in 
the same year he was nominated by the 
Lord Almoner of the time to the Reader- 
ship in Arabic. These two offices he held 
till his death. He was most sucessful in 
raising the hall of which he was head, to 
a position surpassing that of many col- 
leges. Dr. Macbride, though a laymen, 
was a learned theologian, and had con- 
siderable reputation as a writer, having 
published a “‘ Diatessaron on Harmony of 
the Gospels,” which was at one time 
largely used as a text-book in the Univer- 
sity, and also a work on Mahomedanism. 
In 1853 he published his “ Lectures on 
the Articles of the United Church of 
England and Ireland,” and, in 1858, his 
“ Lectures on the Epistles.” In religious 
opinion he belonged to the Evangelical 
School, while in politics he was a mode- 
rate Conservative. In private life he was 
universally respected, while to those who 
knew him well he was greatly endeared 
by his kinduess, his sincerity, and his 
warmth of heart. The poor of Oxford 
lose in him a most liberal Almoner, his 
hall a judicious and successful head, 
and the University one of the few links 
which still connected it with the manners, 
the scholarship, and the tone of thought 
that characterised the last century. 

Dr. Macbride married Mary, daughter 
of the late Sir Joseph Radcliffe, bart., 
and widow of Joseph Starkie, esq., of 
Redvales, and by her, who died in 1862, 
had issue an only daughter. 

The deceased was buried in the Holywell 
Cemetery, Oxford, the funeral being 
attended by the Vice-Chancellor, and a 
large proportion of the heads of houses, 
professors, and senior members of the 
University. All the resident and many 
non-resident members of Magdalen-hall, 
including the Bishop of Chester (formerly 
vice-principal), and the Bishops of Labuan 
and Victoria, were present on the occasion. 
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J. Anperton, Esq, 


Jan. 23. At Cypress Lodge, Dulwich, 
aged 83, James Anderton, Esq., solicitor. 

The deceased, who was formerly one of 
the representatives of the Court of Com- 
mon Council of the Ward of Farringdon 
Without, was born, we believe, in the 
neighbourhood of Lincoln in the year 
1782; he was educated at Peterborough, 
and coming to London was admitted as 
an attorney in Hilary Term, 1811. He 
practised for some time in chambers in 
the Inner Temple, but. afterwards re- 
moved to 20, New Bridge-strect, Black- 
friars, the office of the West of England 
Fire and Life Assurance Society, of which 
he was for many years managing director, 
and to which he held the office of legal 
adviser and secretary. He also took an 
active part, asa director, in the manage- 
ment of the Australian Mining Company, 
and other sound commercial schemes, and 
was one of the original promoters of the 
Oatlands Park Hotel Company, and of 
the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association, of 
which he was chairman. 

Mr. Anderton was a member of the civic 
body of the City of London for a period of 
thirty years, having been returned in 1836 
to the Court of Common Council, from 
which he retired in 1866; he was also 
several times under-sheriff, and he was also 
elected to fill the post of chairman of the 
General Purposes and other committees, 
deputy-governor of the Irish Society, and 
a governor of Brideweil Hospital. During 
his civic career Mr. Anderton was a con- 
stant and welcome guest at the Mansion 
House. 

Besides being, perhaps, the oldest soli- 
citor at the present time, the deceased 
gentleman was also the oldest volunteer. 
“ Notwithstanding his great age,” says 
the City Press, ‘‘Mr. Anderton joined 
the 3rd London Rifles a few years before 
his death, having also been, as he was fond 
of recalling, a volunteer at Peterborough 
in 1803; and at a period of life when 
most men would have been loth to leave 
the easy chair, he used to attend parades 
and marches out, and take part generally 
in what in the volunteers may be termed 
active service. Among his comrades in 
the rifles his kind, genial disposition and 
his outspoken soldier-like address rendered 
him a general favourite.” We may add 
that in his 80th year Mr. Anderton 
shouldered his rifle, and was present at a 
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volunteer review at Brighton. Mr. Ander- 
ton was well acquainted with the history 
of London in the olden times, and a great 
repository of information on such subjects, 
and an indefatigable collector of books, 
pamphlets, prints, &c., which related to 
the history of the City, its companies and 
guilds. 

The deceased gentleman, who was a 
warm and good friend to the poor, was 
twice married ; his second wife was a 
widow lady, and his death is lamented 
by a large circle of friends in the City 
and elsewhere. 

He was buried in the catacombs in 
Highgate Cemetery. 


8S. R. Fyprut, Eso. 


Feb. 1. At Mor” 
cott Hall, Rutland: 
aged 96, Samuel 
Richard Fydell, 
Esq., of Morcott, 
and of Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

The deceased was 
the elder but only 
surviving son of 
the late Thomas 
Fydell, Esq., of 
Boston (who was 
three times mayor of, and many years M.P. 
for, that borough, and who died in 1812), 
by Elizabeth, second daughter of S. Pres- 
ton, Esq.,and grandson of Richard Fydell, 
Esq., who was also three times mayor of 
Boston, and represented that town in Par- 
liament in the reign of George II. Both of 
Mr. Fydell's grandfathers died in1780,and 
his grandmothers in1783. The deceased 
gentleman was born at Hardwicke Hall, 
near Chepstow, Monmouthshire, in 1771, 
and was educated at Thorsby Vicarage, 
Lincolnshire, and at Dr. Parr’s school at 
Norwich, On leaving school, in 1785, Mr. 
Fydell returned home, and devoted his 
whole energies to assisting his father in the 
business of receiver-general for Lincoln- 
shire, of which the average annual sum for- 
warded to Government was 35,0007. In 
1794 his father resigned the receiver- 
generalship, and he was appointed to that 





office, which he held for forty years, till it 
was abolished in 1834, when he declined 
the pension belonging to it. In 1796 he 
was made a deputy-lieutenant for Lincoln- 
shire, and seventy years afterwards he was 
made a deputy-lieutenant for the county 
of Rutland: he was also a magistrate for 
both counties, and served as high sheriff of 
Rutland in 1840. He was chairman of 
the board of guardians at Uppingham, 
and a governor of Uppingham School, a 
scholastic institution which promises ere 
long to rank with the highest seminaries 
in the country. He was also formerly 
Lieut.-Col. of the South Lincoln Local 
Militia, and was well known in his neigh- 
bourhood from his extensive benefactions, 
and his purse was always open in pro- 
moting the welfare of the poor on his 
estates. Mr. Fydell, it may be added, 
retained his faculties to the last, and 
acted as auditor at a public meeting when 
upwards of 92 years of age. 

The deceased gentleman was the last of 
the line of Fydells in Cheshire and Lin- 
colnshire, his only brother, Thos. Fydell, 
Esq., M.P. for Boston, having died in 
1814. One of his family was at the 
battle of Agincourt in 1415. During the 
exciting times of Pitt and Fox, the Fy- 
dells were amongst Mr. Pitt’s stanchest 
supporters. 

Mr. Fydell married first, in 1797, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas Carleton, Esq., of Carleton, Cum- 
berland (who died in 1816); and secondly, 
in 1818, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Brown, Esq., of Stamford and Hor- 
bling ; she died in 1862. A sister of Mr. 
Fydell married, in 1790, the Hon. and 
Rey. Charles Lindsay, D.D. (fifth son of 
the Earl of Balcarres), Vicar of Wisbeach 
from 1787 to 1795, and afterwards Bishop 
of Kildare, whose great-grandson, George 
Fydell (only son of George Dawson Row- 
ley, Esq., of Brighton, by Caroline 
Frances, daughter of the late Venerable 
Archdeacon Lindsay), now at Eton, born 
in 1851, succeeds to the bulk of the 
deceased’s property. 

The remains of the deceased were in- 
terred in the family vault at St. Botolph’s 
Church, Boston. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 27, 1867. At Hull, very suddenly, 
aged 63, Benjamin Boulter, esq. He was 
born at Hull, Jan. 26, 1805, and after 
passing several years ‘with an eminent 
surgeon of that town, he went in 1825 to 
the University of Glasgow, where he 
obtained the Walton bursary, and took 
his degree in 1828. He left Glasgow in 
1830, and from that time to 1861 prac- 
tised as a surgeon in Drypool, a large but 
poor suburb of Hull, where for his skill 
and kindness he was universally beloved 
and esteemed. In 1845 he was by that 
parish elected a member of the Hull Town 
Council, of which he was a member 
during fifteen years, and on the Ist of 
Nov. last he was again returned by an- 
other ward. He was a strenuous advocate 
for sanitary reform, and aided in many 
local improvements. The benefit of the 
poor was one of his great objects, and 
being a guardian of the poor for Drypool, 
and overseer of Sculcoates, he was enabled 
to do much for them. He also took a 
most active part in promoting window- 
gardening for the working classes, and 
other similar projects. He always engaged 
prominently in the Liberal politics of the 
town. He has left a widow and four 
children. 

Dec. 16. On board H.M.S. Wolverine, 
off St. Thomas, West Indies, William 
Rennie, esq., Navigating Midshipman, R.N., 
only surviving son of the late J. Rennie, 
esq., of Auchinloch, co. Lanark. 

Dec. 17. At Sukhur, Upper Scinde, 
aged 37, Major Granville F. J. Lewin, a 
Deputy- Commissioner of the Punjab, 
eldest son of the late Sir G. A. Lewin. 

Dec. 19. At Rangoon, Mary Jane, wife 
of Capt. A. Wynch, R.A., and the second 
dau. of Col. Balmain, R.A. 

Dec. 23. On board the hospital ship, 
Golden Fleece, Annesley Bay, Abyssinia, 

aged 39, Capt. J.C. Smythe, 33rd Regt., 
late of the 53rd Regt. 

Dec. 29. At Brighton, Jane Geary, relict 
of the Rev. W. Geary, Army Chaplain. 

Killed in action with the Wagheers, in 
Kattiwar, aged 32, Capt. Charles B. La 
Touche, B.S.C., second son of the late 
Major P. La Touche, of the Bengal Army. 

Drowned on the voyage from Bombay 
to Abyssinia, aged 29, Wallace William 
Benson, Capt. R.A. 

Jan. 1, 1868. At Madras, aged 44, 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander Simpson, R.A. 

Jan. 3, At Calcutta, aged 47, Major A. 


8. Haig, B.S.C., youngest son of the late 
Capt. J. Haig, of Bedford. 

At The Manor House, Meare, Glaston- 
bury, aged 77, Ann, wife of J. Shuckluyk 
Howe, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Major Nestill, 63rd Regt. 

At St. John, New Brunswick, aged 67, 
Henry Bowyer Smith, esq., many years 
Collector H.M.’s Customs at that port, 
fourth son of the late C. D. Smith, esq., 
and nephew of the late Admiral Sir W. 
Sidney Smith, G.C.B, 

Jan. 4. At Mazagone Castle, Bombay, 
aged 21, Heerabaee, the second dau. of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, bart. 

At Brighton, aged 69, John Sinclair, 
esq., late member of the Legislative 
Council of Tasmania. 

Jan. 7. At Nottingham, Mr. William 
Wright, surgeon. The deceased gentle- 
man was the oldest medical practitioner 
in the town, and was for many years one 
of the honorary surgeons to the General 
Hospital. For several years past he has 
ceased to pursue ordinary practice, but his 
opinion asa consulting surgeon was highly 
and deservedly valued throughout the 
midland counties.— Nottingham Journal. 

Jan. 9. At Rock Point, Vermont, U.S., 
aged 76, the Right Rev. J. H. Hopkins, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont. 
See OBITUARY. 

Jan. 12. At Government House, St. 
Lucia, West Indies, Virginia, wife of His 
Honour James Meyer Grant, Administrator 
of the Government. 

At Teignmouth, South Devon, aged 71, 
Mr. Charles Redfern, antiquary, of War- 
wick. 

Jan, 13, At Portsmouth, aged 63, the 
Rev. John Poulett McGhie, vicar. He was 
educated at Queen's Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1827, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1830; he was appointed vicar of 
Portsmouth in 1839. 

At Kingstown, Dublin, Geoffrey Mar- 
tyn, esq., J.P., of Curraghmore, co. Mayo. 

Jan. 14, At Clifton, Bristol, Jno. Hen. 
Armstrong, esq., late Capt. 98th Regt. 

At Hinxton Hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 
67, E. H. G. de Freville, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Edward De 
Freville, esq., of Hinxton (who died in 
1804), by Harriet, dau. of Ambrose 
Humphreys, esq., of Thetford, and was 
born in 1800. He was educated at Eton 
and Emanuel Ccll., Cambridge; was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Cam- 
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bridgeshire, and served as high sheriff of 
that county in 1843; he was also a Major 
in the Cambridgeshire Militia. He mar- 
ried, in 1846, Julia, dau. of F. Forester, 
esq., of Somerby, Leicestershire. 

Jan. 15. At Newport Pagnell, acci- 
dentally drowned, Alfred, second son of 
the Rev. A. O. Wellsted, incumbent of St. 
Thomas’, Hackney-road. 

Jan. 16. At Melton Ross, aged 43, the 
Rev. Thomas Aubertin. 

At Brighton, Angelica, widow of the 
Rev. E. D. Clarke, L L.D., and dau. of the 
late Sir W. Beaumaris Rush. 

At Broughton, Northamptonshire, aged 
76, Maria, relict of T. W. Richards, esq., 
of Barford Lodge. 

At Staplefield-place, Sussex, aged 54, 
William Foster Smithe, esq. He was the 
youngest son of the late Edmund Smith, 
esq., Of Kilmiston House, Hants, and 
Horsham Park, Sussex, by Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Peter Du Cane, esq., M.P., 
of Braxted Park, Essex, and niece of 
Charlotte, Lady Tring, of Uckham. He 
was born in 1813, was educated at Shrews- 
bury and at Magdalen Coll., Cambridge, 
and was called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1844 ; he wasa magistrate for 
Sussex, and married, in 1848, Lilla Rosa- 
lie, only child of the late Anthony S. 
Greene, esq., of Malling Deanery, Lewes, 
Sussex.— Law Times. 

At Banstead, aged 72, the Rev. George 
Tufnell, rector of Thornton Watlass, 
Yorkshire. He was educated at Emanuel 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1824 ; and was appointed rector 
of Thornton Watlass in 1852. 

Jan. 17. At Kew-green, W., aged 74, 
Isabella, widow of Lieut. John Caldwell, 
21st Regt. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 75, Jane 
Maria, wife of the Rev. A. Cooper, rector 
of Billingford, Norfolk. 

At Leycroft, Taunton, aged 64, Rear- 
Admiral William Newton Fowell. He 
was the third son of the late Rev. John 
Digby Fowell, rector of Torbrian, Devon, 
by Sarah, second dau. of Peter Knowling, 
esq., of Harburton, Devon, and was born 
in 1804, He entered the Navy in 1319, 
and served as midshipman on board the 
Lion, schooner, in action with pirates in 
the West Indies in 1822-23 ; was mate of 
the Pickle in a severe action with and 
capture of the Bolodora, a large armed 
piratical slaver, in 1829. He served on 
the Gambia during the Barra war, in 
1831-82 ; and as lieutenant in command 
of the Experiment, steam-vessel, was 
actively employed at Prescott, on the St. 
Lawrence, in 1837, during the Canadian 
rebellion. He was the senior officer of 
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the Lake squadron from 1848 to 1848. 
He became a Rear-Admiral in 1867; he 
married, in 1841, Theana, dau. of John 
Holland, esq., of Clapham, Surrey. 

At Eastbourne, aged 82, Sophia, relict 
of the late Jasper Parrott, esq., of Dun- 
dridge, Devon. 

At Roecliffe, Yorkshire, aged 37, the 
Rev. Robert Wilson, incumbent. 

At Millbank Penitentiary, Edward 
Duffy, an Irish Fenian convict. The de- 
ceased was formerly a draper in Dublin. 
He was tried before the Special Com- 
mission in that city on the 17th of May, 
1867, was convicted of treason-felony, and 
sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
He was transferred from Ireland to the 
House of Correction at Pentonville, and 
thence to the prison at Millbank, for 
medical treatment. 

Jan. 18. Aged 47, Margaret Cecilia 
Maria, wife of W. Bush Cooper, esq., of 
Headstone House, Harrow, barrister-at- 
law, and second dau. of the late D. H. 
James, esq., of Llwyndwfr, Carmarthen- 
shire. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 41, Mr. 
Charles Saunders Dewes, solicitor and 
registrar of the County Court. 

At Plymtree, Devon, aged 74, the Rev. 
Joseph Dornford, M.A. See OBrtuary. 

At Torquay, Jessie, relict of the late 
Dr. Gilchrist, R.N., and mother of the 
late Dr. William Gilchrist, of Torquay. 

At Blyton, co. Lincoln, aged 79, Ed. 
Farr, esq. 

At Beckenham Lodge, Kent, Henrietta, 
widow of the Rev. F. Wathen, M.A, 
Church Missionary at Umritsur, and dau. 
of the late H. Desborough, esq. 

At Stratton, Cornwall, of paralysis, aged 
76, Capt. Edward Knapman, R.N. He 
was born in 1792, and entered the Navy 
in 1803, as first-class volunteer on board 
the Magnanime. In the following year, 
after having assisted at the bombardment 
of Havre de Grace, he joined the Spartiate, 
on board which vessel he served at Trafal- 
gar. He subsequently served on the Baltic 
station and in the West Indies, and after- 
wards in the Mediterranean and at Ply- 
mouth. He married, in 1822, the second 
dau. of R. Burgoyne Watts, esq., of Tre- 
burifoot, Cornwall, by whom he has left 
issue several children. 

Jan. 19. At Elm House, Clapham- 
common, aged 62, Ambrose Boyson, esq., 
J.P 


At Ford’s Grove, Winchmore-hill, aged 
62, Edward Thomas Busk, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Edward Busk, 
esq., by Sarah Thomasina, dau. and co- 
heir of Thomas Teshmaker, esq., of Ford’s- 
grove, and cousin of the late Hans Busk, 
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esq., of Glenalder, co. Radnor, and was 
born in 1805. He was educated at St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge, and was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1832. 
The deceased, who was a istrate for 
Middlesex and Herts, married, in 1851, 
Susan, dau. of Thomas Benson Pease, 
esq., by whom he has left issue. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Walford’s ‘‘ County Families,” 
the deceased was descended from a family 
of Norman extraction, and, in an un- 
broken line for more than five centuries, 
from Richard du Busc, who was born in 
1315, and whose lineal descendant, Hans 
Busk, was naturalised by Act of Parlia- 
ment in England in 1721.—Zaw Times. 

At Chelsea Hospital, aged 75, Capt. 
Robert Grier, of Auchgrea, co. Longford, 
formerly Lieut. 44th Kegt. He entered 
the army in 1810, as ensign in the 44th 
Regt., and shortly after went on service 
to the Peninsula. He was present at the 
defence of Cadiz, lines of Torres Vedras, 
pursuit of Massena, siege of Burgos, and 
retreat therefrom; actions at Pombal, 
Redhina, Condeixa, Ponte de Murillo, 
Guarda, and Sabugal; battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, siege of Badajoz, battle of Sala- 
manca, capture of Madrid, and the Retiro. 
He served in the campaign in Holland in 
1814, and in the campaign of 1815 was 
wounded in the ankle at Quatre Bras. 
He was placed on half pay in March, 1817, 
as lieutenant; and was appointed a captain 
of invalids in September last. 

At St. Hellier’s, Jersey, Jane, wife of 
Major-Gen. George Hicks, C.B. 

At London, Ontario, aged 27, James 
Anthony Hussey, Lieut. 53rd Regt., eldest 
son of James Hussey, esq., of The Close, 
Salisbury. 

At Glentham manor, co. Lincoln, aged 30, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Bland. She was the 
eldest surviving dau. of William Sowerby, 

., of Messingham Hall, and wife of 
John Bland, esq., of Glentham. 

At Ludlow, Mary, relict of the late Col. 
Ponsonby Watts, late of the 2nd Regt. 

Jan. 20. At his son’s house, near 
Esher, aged 83, General Sir Thomas Wil- 
liam Brotherton, G.C.B. He was born 
in 1785, and entered the army in 1800; 
he served in Egypt under Sir R. Aber- 
cromby in 1801, in Germany in 1805, and 
was present during the Peninsular War, 
1808-14. He particylarly distinguished 
himself during the Peninsular war, and 
was present at nearly all the cavalry 
affairs and skirmishes with his regiment, 
the 14th Light Dragoons ; was also en- 
gaged in the action on the Cos, and was 
several times wounded. He had received 
the war medal with seven clasps for the 
battles. of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Sala- 
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manca (where he was severely wounded), 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nive, in 
which last battle he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. For several years he 
commanded the 16th Lancers, vacating 
that post on his promotion to major- 
general in 1841. He was in 1830, ap- 
pointed one of the aides-de-camp to King 
William IV.; and subsequently held the 
appointment of inspecting-general of 
cavalry at head-quarters, For his distin- 
guished services in the Peninsula he was 
nominated a companion of the Order of 
the Bath. He became Colonel of the 15th 
Hussars in 1849, Colonel of the 1st Dra- 
goon Guards in 1859, and a General in 
the army 1860, and was created a G.C.B. 
in 1861. He was twice married : first, in 
1819, to Louisa Ann, dau. of J. Stratton, 
esq.; and secondly, in 1865, to Thomasina, 
dau. of the late Rev. Walter Hare. 

At Canons Park, Edgeware, aged 55, 
David Begg, esq., J.P. 

At Bootle, aged 53, Percival Benjamin 
Roberts, Staff Commander, Royal Navy. 

Aged 58, John Sparrow, esq., J.P., of 
Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Jan. 21. At Dulwich, aged 83, James 
Anderton, esq. See OpiTuaRy. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 67, James 
William Armstrong, esq., Capt. R.N. 

In Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
87, Titus Berry, esq. He was the last 
surviving son of the late Edward Berry, 
esq., merchant, of London, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Forster, of Bar- 
badoes, F.R.S., rector of Holton, Suffolk, 
and youngest brother of the late Admiral 
Sir Edward Berry, bart., whose title be- 
came extinct in 1831. He was born in 
1780, and was formerly a surgeon in the 
army, of some reputation, and enjoyed at 
one time a considerable practice amongst 
the higher classes. He was nearly the 
senior fellow of the College of Surgeons, 
having become a member in March, 1501, 
and was elected a fellow in 1843. His 
services extended through the whole of 
the Peninsular war, and he retired from 
the service soon after the battle of Water- 
loo. At the time of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba he was at the Congress of 
Vienna with Lord Cathcart, and employed 
to convey the news to the British Govern- 
ment. In order to accomplish this, he 
travelled continuously for ten days and 
nights, hardly quitting his travelling 
carriage for a moment, and was rewarded 
by a present of 5007. His brother kd- 
ward was a distinguished naval comman- 
der from 1779, when he made his first 
voyage to the East Indies, in the Burford. 
Till 1806, he was en in continual 
active service; he was the associate of the 
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gallant Nelson, at the Nile, and in other 
great achievements. He received the 
honour of knighthood in 1798, and in 
1806 was elevated to the rank of baronet, 
the title, however, becoming extinct at 
his death on the 13th of February, 1831. 
The deceased gentleman married in 
1832, Sarah Isabella, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Hurst, esq., of Stamford. 

At Olands, Milverton, Somerset, aged 
70, Mrs. Klizabeth Broadmead. She was 
the dau. of Thomas Palfrey, esq., of Mil- 
verton and Oake, Somerset, and married, 
in 1819, Philip Broadmead, esq., of Olands, 
who died in 1866. 

At Pledwick, Wakefield, aged 61, Mary, 
wife of Benjamin Dixon, esq., solicitor, of 
Pledwick, and of Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

At Northampton, aged 86, Jane, relict 
of the Rey. ‘I. Lockton, B.D., formerly 
rector of Church Brampton, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At Arbury, Nuneaton, Warwick, Maria, 
widow of Charles Newdegate, esq., of 
Harefield Place, Middlesex, and dau. of 
the late Ayscough Boucherett, esq., of 
Willingham, Market Rasen, co. Lincoln. 

At Bournemouth, aged 68, James 
Sutton, esq., of Shardlow Hall, Derby- 
shire. He was the eldest son of the late 
James Sutton, esq., of Shardlow Hall (who 


died in 1830), by Mary, his wife, and was 
born in 1799 ; he was a magistrate for co. 
Leicester, and a deputy-lieut. for co. 
Derby, and served as high sheriff of that 


county in 1842. He married in 1835, 
Sophia, dau. of the late Abraham Hoskins, 
esq., of Newton Park, Derby, by whom 
he has left issue. 

Jan. 22, At St. Petersburg, Viscount 
de Moira, Portuguese Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. He was many years Secretary 
of the Portuguese Embassy at the Court 
of St. James’s ; his talents and bearing had 
gained for him in this country and in 
Russia a large number of friends, who 
deeply regret his loss. 

At Plymouth, Robert Beith, esq., M.D., 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, aged 
28, Ernest Augustus, youngest son of 
Charles Prideaux Brune, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, the Rev. 
Francis Evans, of The Byletts, Hereford- 
shire. He was the eldest son of the late 
John Evans, esq., of The Byletts (who 
died in 1824), by Mary, dau. of Francis 
Campbell, esq., and was born in 1792. 
He was educated at St. John’s OColl., 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1815, and proceeded M.A. in 1818, 
and was a magistrate for co. Hereford. 
He married, in 1832, Anna Maria, dau. of 
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the Rev. John Bowle, of Salisbury, by 
whom he has left, with other issue, a son 
and heir, John Bowle, who was born in 
1836, and married, in 1863, Isabella 
Sophia, only dau. of Charles Lloyd Har- 
wood, esq., of Evesham House, Chelten- 
ham. 

At Berlin, aged 64, Herr Moritz Ganz, 
Concertmeister and solo violoncellist to 
his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

At Lipwood House, Northumberland, 
aged 82Z, John Grey, esq., formerly of 
Dilston. See Osrruary. 

At Brinkley Hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 
74, Robert William King, esq. 

At Kippen House, Perthshire, Col. 
Watkin, late of the Bombay Army. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret, wife of the 
Rev. O. Robert Wright, D.D., minister of 
Dalkeith, and fourth dau. of the late J. 
Young, esq., of Rowmore. 

Jan. 23. At Kiplin, Yorkshire, sud- 
denly, aged 68, Sarah, Countess of Tyr- 
connel. Her ladyship was the only child 
and heiress of Robert Crowe, esq., of Kip- 
lin, was married in October, 1817, to John 
Delaval Carpenter, fourth Earl of Tyr- 
connel, by whom she had issue one child, 
who died in infancy. The Earl of Tyr 
connel died in 1353, when the title be- 
came extinct. It is understood that the 
Kiplin estate passes by the will of the 
Earl of Tyrconnel to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury and Talbot. 

In Manchester-square, aged 42, Louisa 
Lettsom Gronow, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
T. Gronow, formerly of Court Herbert. 

Jan. 24. At The Glennan, Helensburgh, 
Dumbartonshire, Mary, wife of John Flem- 
ing Buchanan, esq., and only sister of the 
late James Russell, Q.C. 

At Lesketh How, Ambleside, aged 77, 
John Davy, esq., M.D., F.R.S. He was 
the second son of the late Mr. Robert 
Davy, of Varfel Ludgvan, by Grace, dau. 
of Mr. Millett of St. Just, and brother of 
the late Sir Humphry Davy, bart., P.R.S. 
He was born at Penzance, in 1790. He 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, and took 
his M.D. degree in that university in 1814. 
He entered the army as a surgeon, and at 
the time of his decease held the rank of 
inspector-general of army hospitals. The 
deceased has been a most copious writer, 
having written several volumes on general 
subjects, besides a large number of 
papers ranging over the whole field of 
natural science. His physiological re- 
searches have been principally published 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” the 
“ Transactions’’ of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and the Royal Medico-Chi- 
rurgical. Society. Dr. Davy displayed 
an intimate acquaintance with, and also 
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wrote largely on, the sciences of meteoro- 
logy, geology, and chemistry. One of his 
most recent works consists of a series of 
“ Lectures on Chemistry,” in which this 
science is regarded in its relations to the 
atmosphere, the earth, the ocean, and the 
art of agriculture. The deceased was a 
fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, author of “ Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy,” and editor of his col- 
lected works in nine vols.,&c. Mr. Davy 
married, in 1830, Margaret, dau. of the 
late Archibald Fletcher, esq., of Edin- 
burgh, by whom he has left issue. 

At Lawton Hall, Cheshire, Robert Law- 
ton, esq. 
Jan. 25. At Boston, aged 41, Henry 
James Conington, esq., barrister-at-law, 
of South-square, Gray's-inn. The de- 
ceased, who was a son of the Rev. R. 
Conington, of Boston, and brother of Pro- 
fessor Conington, took his B.A. degree at 
Corpus Coll., Oxford, in 1851; was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1855. 

At Sunninghill-park, Berks, aged 89, 
George Henry Crutchley, esq. The de- 
ceased who was formerly High Sheriff of 
Berks, and a colonel in the Guards, 
assumed the name of Crutchley by royal 
licence, in lieu of his patronymic Duffield. 
He married, in 1806, Juliana, elder dau. 
of the late Sir William Burrell, bart., by 
whom he has left issue. 

At Little Cheverel, Wilts, the Rev. 
John Roles Fishlake, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1810, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1814, and was appointed rector 
of Little Cheverel in 1823. He was well- 
known as the author of a translation of 
the learned Dr. Buttmamnn's ‘Lexilogus 
and Irregular Greek Verbs.” 

At Barton-on-Humber, co. Lincoln, aged 
88, Mrs. Holt. The deceased was the 
widow of the Rev. John Holt, vicar of 
Wrawby, who died in the year 1837. 

At Ellington, Torquay, Frances, relict 
of the Rev. C. T. C. Luxmoore, of Wither- 
don, Devon, late vicar of Guilsfield, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

At Chelsea, aged 77, Montague M. Ma- 
honey, esq., M.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

At Forton, Gosport, Mary, wife of Capt. 
Anthony Malone, R.M.L.I. 

In Upper Phillimore-gardens, aged 29, 
Alexina, youngest dau. of D. Napier, esq., 
of Glenshellish, Argyleshire, N.B. 

At Parracombe, Devon, aged 69, the Rev. 
John Pyke. He was the only son of thelate 
John Pyke, esq., of Barnstaple (who died 
in 1844), by Anne Hogg, dau. of Thomas 
Salmon, esq., of Appledore, and was born 
in 1798. He was educated at Exeter 
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Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1821, and proceeded M.A. in 1824; he 
was appointed, in 1826, to the rectory of 
Parracombe. Mr. Pyke, who was a magis- 
trate for Devon, and chairman of the 
Board of Guardians of Barnstaple Union,. 
married, first in 1832, Ellen Isabella, dau. 
of Thomas Burnard, esq. (she died in 
1834), and secondly, in 1838, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late John Nott, esq., of Bydown 
House, Devon, by whom he has left 
issue. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. James Mac- 
donald Robertson, formerly of the 25th 
Regt. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 68, Henry 
Smith, esq., solicitor. 

At Park Wern, Swansea, aged 35, Caro- 
line Elizabeth, wife of Henry Hussey 
Vivian, esq., M.P., and only dau. of Sir 
Montague J. Cholmeley, bart., M.P. 

Jan. 26. At 40, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, aged 60, John Abel, of the Middle 
Temple, esq. 

At Romsey, aged 29, Emily, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. KE. L. Berthon. 

At Evesham, aged 82, John New, esq., 
J 


PP. 

At Egham, Surrey, aged 84, Hanah 
widow of T. Maunsell Wilson, esq., of 
Cahirconlish House, co. Limerick, and 
last surviving dau. of the late Col. Mon- 
sell, of Tervoe. 

Jan, 27. In Pembridge-crescent, Bays- 
water, aged 76, Lieut..Gen. Sir Michaeb 
White, K.C.B., Col. 7th Dragoon Guards. 
He was the son of Major Robert White, 
late of the 27th Dragoons, by Anne, 
sister of the late Sir John H. Aubyn, 
bart., of Clowance, Cornwall. He was 
born at St. Michael’s Mount, in 1791, and 
was educated at Westminster School. He- 
entered the army in 1804, and was in the 
field in active service in 1809, on the 
banks of the Sutlej. He was at the cap- 
ture of Hatras in 1817, and during the 
Mahratta campaign of 1817-18; and was 
present at the siege and capture of Bhurt- 
pore in 1825-6. He commanded the 
cavalry throughout the campaign of 1842 
in Affghanistan, and was present at the 
forcing of the Khyber Pass with the army 
under General Sir George Pollock, storm- 
ing the heights of Jugdulluck ; action of 
Tezeen and Huft Kotul, and occupation 
of Cabool.. He served with the army of 
the Sutlej in 1845-6; commanded the 
whole of the cavalry at the battle of Mood- 
kee (charger wounded) ; a brigade at the 
battle of Ferozeshah (wounded, charger 
killed by a round shot); and the 3rd 
Light Dragoons at the battle of Sobraon 
(charger wounded). The gallant generab 
served in the Punjaub campaign of 1848-9, 
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in command of the Ist brigade of cavalry, 
and was present at the affair of Ram- 
nuggur, the action of Sadoolapore, and the 
battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat. 
He was nominated a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath for his distinguished 
services in Affghanistan; and for his 
bravery at Sobraon was appointed an aide- 
de-camp to the Queen. In 1862 he was 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
The deceased married, in 1816, a dau. of the 
late Major Mylne, of the 24th Dragoons- 

At St. Andrew's College, Bradfield, 
Reading, aged 40, the Head Master, the 
Rev. Stephen Poyntz Denning. He was 
educated at Durham University, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1848, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1851. He was formerly Head 
Master of Worcester Cathedral School. 

At Bayfield Hall, Norfolk, aged 54, in 
consequence of an accident while shooting, 
Edward Jodrell, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the late Edward Jodrell, esq., of 
Bayfield Hall (who died in 1852), by Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Lowndes- 
Stone, esq., of Brightwell Park, Oxon, and 
was born in 1814. He was educated at 
Eton, and was a magistrate for Essex, late 
Capt. 18th Royal Irish. He served in 
18th Regt. through the whole of the 
operations in China, and was wounded at 
Chapoo. In 1854, he was appointed Major 
West Essex Militia. He married in 1843, 
Adela Monckton, dau. of Sir E. Bowyer 
Smijth, bart., by whom he has left issue 
four children. He is succeeded in his 
estates by his eldest son Edward, a lieut. 
37th foot, who was born in 1545. 

At Melton Wood, co. Lincoln, aged 37, 
Harriott, the wife of J. U. Stapylton 
Smith, esq., and eldest dau. of Frederick 
Burton, esq., of Lincoln. 

At Winfrith, Dorset, the Rev. George 
Waddington. He was educated at km- 
manuel Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1848; he was formerly 
curate of West Tytherley, Hants. 

Jan. 28. In Eaton-square, aged 62, the 
Right Hon. Sir E. W. Head, bart. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Shalton, Teignmouth, Martha Maria, 
wife of Comm. C. ‘I’. Compton, R.N. 

At Wootton Hall, co. Lincoln, aged 16, 
Emily, dau. of John Ferriby, esq. 

Aged 27, Henry Scott Gresley, esq., 
barrister-at-law. He was the only surviv- 
ing son of the Rev. W. Gresley, incumbent 
of All Saints’, Boyne-hill, Maidenhead. He 
was married so lately as November last to 


Jane Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. A. 


Drummond, rector of Charlton, Kent. 

At Peckham, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
Philip Kent. 

In the Strand, aged 53, J. H. Tully, 





musical director of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. The deceased gentleman 
been connected with the orchestras of the 
principal London theatres for more than 
a quarter of a century. As a ready 
arranger of lively theatrical music—the 
music of burlesques, pantomimes, and 
meio-dramas—Mr. ‘Tully occupied a fore- 
most position, and his sound musical 
ability was often of immense service in 
putting more ambitious operatic produc- 
tions on the stage. In private life he was 
much esteemed for his rare humour. 

Jan, 29. At Kilburn, aged 71, Anne, 
widow of Robert Edgar, esq., of Camber- 
well-grove, fifth dau. of the late David 
Steel, esq., barrister-at-law, and sister of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Scudamore W. 
Steel, K.C.B. 

At Maquetra, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 

79, Capt. H. Ellis, late of the 88th Regt. 

At Clewer, Windsor, aged 37, Capt. 
William Henry Mangles, of the 1st R.E. 
Middlesex Militia, late Capt. 50th Regt. 
He was the only son of the late Robert 
Mangles, esq., of Sunningdale, Berkshire. 

At Southport, aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. 
William Henry Marshall, late of H.M.LA. 

Aged 30, Alexander Stephen Dunbar, 
esq. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Sir William Dunbar, bart., rector of 
Walwyn’s Castle, Pembrokeshire, by Anne, 
eldest dau. of George Stephen, esq. He 
was born in 1837, and married, in 1863, 
Marian, dau. of J. D. Rigby, esq. 

At Holloway, aged 86, Sophia, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Taylor White, of Hadley, 
Middlesex, and St. Ives, Hunts. 

Jan. 30. At Exmouth, aged 69, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Cornish Whitlock, K.C.B. 
He was the son of George Whitlock, esq., 
of Ottery St. Mary, Devon, and was born 
in 1799. He entered the military service 
of the East India Company in 1818, and 
was attached to the Madras Presidency, 
in which army he served with great dis- 
tinction. In 1845 he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the 3rd Madras 
European Regiment. In 1858 he greatly 
distinguished himself with the force under 
his command in Central India, and cap- 
tured Banda from the rebels in April, that 
year, the force under his command acting 
in conjunction with the victorious troops 
commanded by Gen. Sir Hugh Rose (Lord 
Strathnairn). He had previously, in 1855, 
as brigadier-general of the second-class, 
commanded at Bangalore, For his emi- 
nent services in Central India he was, in 
1859, made an extra knight commander 
of the Order of the Bath, and in further 
recognition of his distinguished services 
was appointed, in Sept., 1862, colonel of 
the 108th Regt., when the several regi- 
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ments of the Indian army were amalga- 
mated with the Queen’s army. Sir George 
was married, and has left issue. 

Jan. 30. At St. Germains, Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Sir Janes Nasmyth, of 
Posso, bart., and wife of David Anderson, 
esq., of St. Germains. 

At Petersfield, Hants, aged 32, Charles 
Duncan Butler, esq., solicitor. 

Florence Caroline, wife of John T. Med- 
lycott, esq... of Old Court, Waterford, 
Jreland. She was the fourth dau. of Sir 
William C. Medlycott, . bart., of Ven 
House, Somerset. and was married.to Mr. 
Medlycott in 1867. 

At Whitchurch, Shropshire, aged 62, 
Mary, widow of Wilson Overend, esq., of 
Sharrow Head, Sheffield. 

At Greenbank, Monkstown, co. Dublin, 
Susan, wife of Jonathan Pim, esq., M.P. 
She was the dau. of John Todhunter, esq., 
of Dublin, and was married in 1828. 

Jan. 31. At Chelsea Hospital, aged 78, 
Capt. Wm. Chadwick. The deceased, prior 
-to his entering the army, served as a mid- 
shipman on board H.M.’s sloop Moselle in 
1806 and 1807, in which he saw a great 
deal of active service, and accompanied 
Sir Richard Strachan’s flying squadron 
sent in pursuit of Jerome Bonaparte’s 
fleet. He entered the army in Jan., 1810, 
as ensign in the 3rd Ceylon Regt. was 
promoted lieutenant in Aug., 1812, and 
exchanged to the 66th Regt. in Oct., 
1813; he was placed on half-pay of the 
34th Regt. in 1814, and was subsequently 
in a veteran battalion, and appointed a 
captain of invalids in 1847. 

At Thorpe Morieux, aged 70, the Rev. 
T. T. Harrison, rector. 

Aged 76, Commander George Farquhar 
Morice, 

At Weston-under-Penyard, Hereford- 
shire, Capt. Frederick Johnson Stubbs, 
late of the B.S.C., and youngest surviving 
son of William Stubbs, esq., late of the 
Civil Service of India. 

At Bath, aged 49, the Rev. Edwyn 
Henry Vaughan, M.A. He was the 
third son of the late Rev. Edward Thomas 
Vaughan, vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
by Agnes, third dau. of John Pares, esq., 
of Newarke, Leicester, and of Hopwell 
Hall, Derbyshire, and a younger brother 
of Dr. Vaughan, vicar of Doncaster, and 
formerly .head-master of ,Harrow School. 
He was born at Leicester in 1818, edu- 
cated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and at 
Christ Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A: in 1842 in mathematical and 
classical honours, and gained the members’ 
prize for Latin essays, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1845. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn in-1846, but soon afterwards 
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relinquished the profession of the law. He 
was appointed in 1849 assistant-master of 
Harrow School. In 1866 he was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of London, and 
shortly afterwards gave up his mastership 
at Harrow, and went to live at Bath, 
giving his assistance as a voluntary curate 
to his friend the rector of Walcot. Mr. 
Vaughan married, in 1849, Henrietta 
Caroline, third dau. of the late Marcus 
M‘Cansland, esq , of Drenagh, co. London- 
derry, by whom he has left one dau. 

Feb. 1. At Totnes, aged 65, Francis 
Bernard Beamish, esq. He was the sixth 
son of the late William Beamish, esq., of 
Cork, by Anne Jane Margaret, dau. of 
Robert De-la-Cour, esq., of Short Castle, 
and was born in 1802. He was educated 
at Rugby; was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Cork. and served as 
high sheriff in 1852. He was mayor of 
Cork in 1843. and represented that city in 
Parliament from 1837 to 1841, and again 
from 1853 to 1865. In politics he was 
an earnest though moderate Liberal. His 
gentleness of manner and honesty of pur- 
pose are not likely soon to be forgotten 
by those who had the privilege of know- 
ing him both in and out of the House of 
Commons. He seldom spoke, but on 
committees his industry and patience 
were well known. At the time of his 
death he was the chairman of the Reform 
Club. Mr. Beamish married, 1827, the 
Hon. Catherine, dau. of the late Capt. 
the Hon. Michael De Courcy, R.N., and 
sister of John, 28th Lord Kingsale, by 
whom he has left issue. 

At Adbaston Parsonage, Newport, 
Salop, aged 53, Katherine Charlotte, wife 
of the Rev. J. H. Bright, incumbent. 

At Stoke-by-Nayland, Colchester, aged 
87, Gen. Thos. John Forbes, R.A. 

Aged 96, Samuel Richard Fydell, esq., 
of Morcott Hall. See Oprrvary. 

At Plymouth, aged 79, Ann, wife of 
the Rev. John Hatchard. 

At Dublin, Josephine, wife of Hewitt 
Poole Jellett, Q.C., esq., and dau. of the 
late Sir Matthew Barrington, bart. 

At Peckham, S.E., aged 64, Esther, 
widow of the Rev. John Pain, of Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire. 

At Greenbank, Liverpool, aged 81, 
William Rathbone, esq. The deceased, 
who had for more than half a century 
been intimately associated with the com- 
mercial and political history of Liverpool, 
was one of the genuine “ merchant 
princes ” of Liverpool, and in politics he 
was for upwards of 50 years one of the 
most energetic members of the Liberal 
party. He was Mayor in 1836, and for 
many years he took a prominent’position 
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in the government of the town, and he 
was also a’ magistrate for co. Lancaster. 
He was descended from a Quaker family, 
but in early life he joined the Unitarian 
body. Mr. Rathbone was married, and 
has left three sons. 

At Bishop Middleham, co. Durham, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. T. H. Yorke, 
vicar of Bishop Middleham, and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Major-General the 
Hon: Mark Napier, fifth son of Francis, 
5th Lord Napier. 

At Brussels, aged 69, the Dowager 
Duchess d’Aremberg, née Princess de 
Lobkovitz. 

F.b. 2. In Chesham-place, S.W., aged 
59, Sir Norton Joseph Knatchbull, bart. 
See OBITUaRY. 

At Stockgrove, aged 80, Col. Henry 
Hanmer, K.H. He was the fifth son of 
the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart, of 
Hanmer, co, Flint, by Margaret, dan. of 
George Kenyon, esq., of Peel Hall, co. 
Lancaster, and was born in 1789. He 
was educated at Rugby and St. Peter’s 
Coll., Cambridge; he was a magistrate for 
Beds, Bucks, and Berks, and served as 
high sheriff of Bucks in 1854; he sat as 
M.P. for Aylesbury, 1832-36, and was 
formerly Lieut.-Col. Royal Horse Guards. 
and seryed in the Peninsula. He mar- 
ried, in 1815, Sarah Serra, only dau. of 
the late Sir Morris Ximenes, of Bear-place, 
Berks, which lady died in 1847. 

At Folkestone, aged 71, the Rev. John 
Alexander Koss, M.A. He was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A., in 1820, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1823; he was for 17 years curate of 
Westwell, Kent, and was appointed vicar 
of that parish in 1839. 

At Nottingham, aged 78, the Rev. 
Robert Langley Sykes. 

Very suddenly, aged 73, the Rev. Her- 
bert White, B.D., perpetual curate of 
Warborough, and formerly fellow of 
C.C. C., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1816, M.A. in 1819, and B.D. in 1829. 

Feb. 3. At Cheddleton, Staffordshire, 
Ann, wife of the Rev. A. F. Boucher. 

At Chariton Kings, near Cheltenham, 
Louisa Jane, wife of the Rev. F. D. Gilby. 

At Whitewell, Herts, aged 75, Capt. 
Benjamin Hore. 

At Rome, aged 77, the Rev. Henry 
Morrall, M.A. Hewas the son of the late 
Charles Morrall, esq., of Plas Yolyn, co. 
Salop, and was born in 1791; he was 
educated at B.N.C., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1811, and M.A. in 1814. 

In Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, 
aged 74, Dr. Charles Searle, l.R.C.S.E., 
late of the Madras Service. 

Fe, 4. At Albury, Oxfordshire, azed 
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74, the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Bertie, 
rector. -He was the youngest son of 
Wilioughby, 4th Earl of Abingdon, by 
Charlotte, dau. of Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren, and was born in Feb., 1793. He 
was educated at Westminster School and 
at Jesus Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1816; he had been rector 
of Wytham, Berks, since 1818; rector of 
Albury, Oxon, and incumbent of South 
Hinkley, Oxon, since 1820. The rev. 
gentleman married Lady Georgiana,second 
dau. of Lord Mark Kerr and the Countess 
of Antrim, by whom he has left issue. 

At Clifton, Anne Montgomery, widow 
of Major Birch, of the 65th Regt. 

At Addingham Vicarage, Cumberland, 
aged 58, the Rev. Edward Brown, vicar. 

At Rutland-gate, aged 71, Henrietta 
Fox, last surviving dau. of the late Col. and 
Lady Anne Fox, and granddau. of Barry, 
Earl of Farnham. : 

At Britford, Salisbury, the Rev. Richard 
Humphry Hill, vicar. He was educated 
at Magualen Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1846, and proceeded M.A., 
in 1849, B.C.L. 1852, and D.C.L. 1854 ; he 
was for some years head master of Beau- 
maris Grammar School, and was appointed 
vicar of Britford in 1849. 

At the convent of New Hall, Chelmsford, 
aged 30, Paulina Mary Jerningham. She 
was the eldest dau. of Rear-Admiral Jer- 
ningham, and was a professed nun of the 
order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

At Folkestone, aged 33, the Rev. Henry 
Walter, B.A., of University Coll , Durham, 
youngest son of William Waiter, esq , of 
Surbiton-hill, Surrey. 

Feb. 5. At Cheltenham, Dr. Frederick 
Corbyn, H.M.’s Bengal Service, late Civil 
Surgeon of Bareilly. 

At Blechingdon, aged 57, the Rev. 
Thomas Dand, M.A., rector. He was 
educated at Queen’s Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A., in 1832, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1836. He was appointed rector 
of Blechingdon in 1846, and was for- 
merly Fellow of his college. 

At Frogmore Park, Blackwater, Hants, 
aged 49, Elizabeth Georgiana FitzRoy, 
second dau. of the late Admiral Lord 
William FitzRoy, KC.B. 

At Hornsey, Middlesex, aged 82, Isa- 
bella, last surviving dau. of John Nichols, 
esq., F.S.A., the historian of Leicester- 
shire, and formerly editor of Taz GrntLE- 
MAN’S MaGazINE. Miss Nichols was dis- 
tinguished by good sense, a very retentive 
memory, and by a disposition of great 
geniality and benevolence. Though her- 
self unmarried, she had for many years 
acted a mother’s part towards a large 
circle of nephews and nieces. - At Horn- 
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sey, where she had resided for a quarter 
of a century, she was universally esteemed 
and beloved. The family vault in Isling- 
ton churchyard having been closed by 
public authority, her body was interred 
in the Highgate Cemetery. 

At Arnside, Westmoreland, aged 60, 
John Summerscales, esq., solicitor, of 
Higher-field, Werneth, Oldham, Lanca- 
shire. He was admitted an attorney and 
solicitor in Trinity Term, 1828, so that he 
has been in practice forty years, and, with 
one exception, was the senior practitioner 
in Oldham. He was mainly instrumental 
in obtaining the passing of the act to esta- 
blish the Court of Requests for Oldham, 
of which he was appointed clerk by the 
magistrates of the county assembled in 
quarter sessions, at Salford, in the year 
1839. He continued to act as the clerk of 
the Court of Requests until the passing of 
the County Courts Acts 1847, and he 
was then appointed the Registrar of the 
Courts of Oldham and Saddleworth. He 
retained the office until a short time 
ago, when he resigned it in December 
1867. In politics Mr. Summerscales was 
a thorough Conservative, and for a long 
series of years he conducted the county 
registration of the Oldham polling district 
gratuitously —Law Times. 

Feb. 6. At Rahinston, co. Meath, aged 
70, Robert Fowler, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the Rt. Rev. Robert Fowler, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory, by the Hon. Louisa 
Gardiner, eldest dau. of the late Viscount 
Mountjoy, and sister of Charles John, late 
Earl of Blessington. He was born in 
1797, and was educated at Westminster 
and at Christ Church, Oxford; he was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of co. 
Meath, and was formerly vice-lieutenant 
of that county. He married, first, in 
1820, Jane, eldest dau. of John Crichton, 
and sister of John, 3rd Earl of Erne (she 
died in 1828); and secondly, in 1831, 
Lady Harriet Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
James, 2nd Earl of Ormonde. 

At Bristol, aged 72, Mr. Wm. Herapath, 
the well-known toxicologist. The deceased 
was the son of a maltster, and for some 
little time followed the occupation of his 
father. He had, however, a strong incli- 
nation for scientific pursuits, and he de- 
voted himself to the study of chemistry. 
Nearly forty years ago he gained a reputa- 
tion by his analysis in a case in which a 
woman named Burdock was convicted at 
Bristol upon circumstantial evidence of 
Ss In the more celebrated case of 

almer, of Rugeley, Mr. Herapath was a 
witness, and he had also been concerned in 
many other important criminal and civil 
trials. Mr. Herapath was also a decided 
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politician. In the period of the Reform 
agitation of 1831, when the disastrous 
riots took place at Bristol, he was the pre- 
sident of the body then known as the 
“ Political Union,” and he exerted such 
power as he possessed to stop the tumul- 
tuous proceedings which then took place. 
On the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, Mz, Herapath became a member of 
the Town Council; but with advancing 
years he ceased to be a Radical, and was 
at last expelled from the ward which he 
had long represented. Mr. Herapath was 
the senior magistrate for Bristol. 

At Roden House, Hornsey-lane, N., 
aged 60, John Peachey, esq., solicitor, of 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Feb. 7. At Shipbourne Lodge, Tun- 
bridge, aged 81, Frances Harriet Dowager 
Viscountess Torrington. Her ladyship, 
who was the second dau. of the late 
Admiral Sir Robert Barlow, G.C.B., and 
married, in October, 1811, George, (th 
Viscount Torrington, by whom (who died 
in June, 1831), she had issue six children. 

At Neville Lodge, Grove-end-road, St. 
John’s-wood, aged 67, Mr. Wm. Batty, 
proprietor, and formerly manager, of 
Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, Alfred Ho- 
worth Cheke, esq., late Inspector-Gen. of 
Hospitals H.M.’s Indian Army. 

In Harcourt-street, aged 77, Admiral 
Theobald Jones. He was the second son 
of the late Rev. James Jones, rector of 
Urney, co. Tyrone, by Lydia, dau. of 
Theobald Wolfe, esy , and was born in 
1790. He entered the navy in 1803, and 
in the following year was twice engaged as 
midshipman in the bombardment of 
Havre. He afterwards served at the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles, and was made 
lieutenant in 1809, and in that capacity 
was employed in the North Sea and 
Channel, and also in the Mediterranean, 
where, in 1810, he shared in a very 
gallant skirmish with the Toulon fleet. 
He was promoted to commander in 1814, 
and commanded the Cherokee, on the 
Leith station, from 1819 until 1822; and 
from May, 1827, until posted, in Aug., 
1828, he was second captain in the Prince 
Regent, at the Nore. He became an 
admiral on the retired list in 1865. In 
politics the deceased admiral was a Con- 
servative, and represented co. London- 
derry in Parliament from 1830 to 1857. 

At Corsham, Wiltshire, Arthur Wm. 
Lamprey, esq., eldest son of the late Rev. 
G. W. Lamprey, rector of Ballintemple, 
co. Wicklow. 

At Doddin Green, Westmoreland, of 
paralysis, aged 83, the Rev. Robert Ho- 
garth, elder brother of the late Right Rev. 
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Dr. Wm. Hozarth, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Hexham. He was the son of a West- 
moreland yeoman, and was born in the 
same house where he died, Jan. 15, 1785; 
he received his early education at the 
College of Douay; and we believe he was 
the last survivor of the alumni of that col- 
lege before it was scattered by the outburst 
of the French Revolution. He completed 
his education at Crook Hall, and at Ushaw 
College, near Durham, where he was or- 
dained priest in 1809. At Ushaw he was 
the pupil of the historian Lingard, and 
the tutor of Cardinal Wiseman. In 1810 
he accepted the mission of Carlton, York- 
shire, whence, some twelve years later, he 
was removed to Burton Constable. In 
1861 he was transferred to the pastoral 
charge of Doddin Green, where he re- 
mained until the close of his life. He 
said his last mass on the 31st of January, 
and was seized next day with his last ill- 
ness. He was buried on the 12th, at 
Doddin Green, the last offices of his church 
being performed by the Rev. Dr. Chad- 
wick, the present Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Hexham. R.LP. 

The Lady Louisa Lees, wife of the Rev. 
John Lees, rector of Annaghdown, co. 
Galway, and sister to the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon. 

At Treeton, Yorkshire, aged 41, Isa- 
bella, wife of the Rev. B. E. Watkins. 

Feb. 8. At Ulcombe, Kent, aged 42, 
the Rev. Pierce Butler. He was the only 
surviving son of the late Hon. Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Edward Butler, by his first wife, 
Jane, dau. of the late Clotworthy Gowan, 
esq., and was born in 1826. He was for- 
merly military chaplain in the Crimea, 
and married, in 1861, Catherine Twisden, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Sir W. 
M. Smith-Marriott, bart. 

At Hoyland Swaine, {Penistone, aged 
73, Frances, widow of John Barwis, esq., 
of Langrigg Hall, Cumberland. 

At Alresford Hall, Colchester, aged 51, 
William Warwick Hawkins, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late William Haw- 
kins, esq., of Colchester, by Mary Anne, 
dau. of the late John Warwick, esq., of 
Cumrue, Cumberland, and was born in 
1816. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Essex, and a director of the 
Great Eastern Railway. Mr. Hawkins was 
for many years an active politician on the 
Conservative side ; and took a leading part 
in election matters both in the borough 
and in North Essex. He represented 
Colchester in Parliament from 1852 to 
1857. He married in 1842, Jane Harriet, 
dau. of the late Francis Smythies, esq., of 
The Turrets, Colchester, but has left no 
issue, 
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At Vienna, aged 55, Laura Maria, widow 
of Major-Gen. R. Henderson, C.B., Madras 
Engineers. 

At Coventry, aged 69, Thos. Soden, esq. 

Feb. 9. In Cornwall-road, Westbourne- 
park, Margaret Mary, wife of Major-Gen. 
J. Read Brown, Madras Cavalry. 

At Northfield, Annan, N.B, aged 57, 
William Maxwell Dirom, esq., son of the 
late Lieut.-General Dirom, of Mount 
Annan, Dumfriesshire, and late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Ryde, aged 30, the Rev. Charles 
Harington, rector of Stoke Lacy, Hereford- 
shire, second son of the late Rev. R. Har- 
ington, D.D., formerly Principal of Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford. 

At Axminster, Devon, Frances M. D., 
wife of Major F. Mould, R.E., and dau. of 
Col. Sillery, of Axminster. 

At Spaynes Hall, Essex, aged 76, John 
Way, esq. He was the second son of the 
late Gregory Lewis Way, esq., of Spencer 
Farm, Essex, by Ann Frances, only dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Paxton, rector of Tap- 
low, Bucks, and was born in 1791. He 
was educated at Eton, and was a magis- 
trate for Essex. The deceased gentleman, 
who was unmarried, is succeeded in his 
estates by his brother, the Rev. Charles 
John Way, M.A., of Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, vicar of Boreham, Essex. 

Feb. 10. At Allerly, Melrose, aged 87, 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Medbourne, Leicestershire, aged 38, 
the Rev. William John Baker, M.A. He 
was the second son of John Law Baker, 
esq., and was educated at St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1853, and proceeded M.A. in 1856. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Thomas Chrystie, 
R.N. The deceased, who was one of the 
ancient family of Balchrystie, in the 
parish of Newburn, co. Fife, entered the 
navy in 1800, and on board the Ajax, 
attended the expeditions to Belleisle, 
Ferrol, Cadiz, and Egypt. After serving 
in the Unicorn and Ethalion frigates, he 
joined the Defiance, and shared in the 
battle of Trafalgar. Afterwards, until 
1808, he served in the Zurydice, Snapper, 
Royal Sovereign, and Valorous. Proceed- 
ing then to the West Indies in the Gloire, 
he joined the Neptune, bearing the flag of 
his old captain, Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
and in that ship served on shore at the 
reduction of Martinique in 1809. Serving 
subsequently in the Wolverine and the 
Félicité, he joined the Cesar, and in 1810 
was sent with a party of seamen to 
assist in the defence of the lines at Torres 
Vedras. In 1811 he was appointed to the 
Sceptre, and in the following year he cap- 
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tured while in command of the boats of 
that ship, a fort of eight guns in Quiberon 
Bay, where he further destroyed several 
vessels that had taken shelter under its 
walls, and defeated two bodies of militia, 
armed with two field-pieces, one of which 
was taken and thrown into the sea. After- 
wards, actively employed in the Chesapeake, 
he accompanied in 1814 and 1815, as first 
lieutenant of the Alceste, troopship, the 
force sent against New Orleans. Since that 
date Captain Chrystie had not been offi- 
cially employed. 

At East Farndon, Northamptonshire, 
aged 55, the Rev. Henry Heming, M.A. 
He was educated at St. John’s Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1834, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1838; he was 
appointed rector of Farndon in 1855, and 
was formerly incumbent of Northmoor, 
Oxon, and Fellow of his College. 

At Cannes, South of France, aged 54, 
Julia Frances Laura, wife of the Hon. 
Francis Scott, of Sendhurst Grange, Surrey. 
She was the dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Boultbee, by Laura Wyndham, sister to 
the late Earl of Egremont, and was mar- 
ried to the Hon. Mr. Scott in 1835. 

At Birkenhead, aged 70, Walter Hor- 
rocks Whitehead, esq., late Commander 
H.E.C.S. The deceased was one of the 
descendants of a family which has 
attained an historical eminenge in the 
annals of Lancashire industry. He was, 
if we err not, the last surviving captain of 
the old East India Company's traders. 
He entered the company’s service when a 
boy, but his merits were so conspicuous 
as to secure him a captaincy at an un- 
usually early age. He was a brave officer, 
singularly insensible to fear. His Indian 
vo introduced him to merchants and 
officers of the Crown (many of them have 
since achieved high positions in the State), 
who, upon his retirement from the com- 
pany’s service, and establishing with Mr. 
Whitaker the firm of Messrs. Whitaker, 
Whitehead & Co., colonial brokers, rallied 
around him in his new vocation. His 
father was a partner in the firm of 
Horrockses, Whitehead, and Miller, of 
Preston, and his mother was a dau. of 
John Horrocks, the founder of cotton 
manufactures in that town, and sister to 
John and Samuel Horrocks, both of whom 
represented Preston in Parliament.— Liver- 
pool Daily Post. ° 

Feb. 11. At Torquay, aged 88, Charles 
Delves Broughton, esq. He was the fourth 
son of the late Rev. Sir Thomas Delves 
Broughton, bart., of Broughton Hall, Staf- 
fo ire, and Doddington Park, Cheshire 
(who died in 1813), by his first wife Mary, 
dau. of John Wicker, esq., of Horsham, 
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Sussex, and was born in 1788; he mar- 
ried, first, Mary Anne, dau. of M. Atkin- 
son, esq., of Maple-Hayes, co. Stafford (she 
died in 1822), and secondly, in 1825, 
Caroline, dau. of Col. William Greene, 
Auditor-General in Bengal. 

The Rev. R. L. Brown, rector of Kelsale- 
cum-Carlton, Suffolk. He was educated 
at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1808, and M.A. in 1819. 
He was appointed rector of Saxmundham 
and Kelsale in 1826. 

At Ballynure, Catherine, wife of Henry 
Carroll, esq., of Ballynure, co. Wicklow. 
She was the dau. of David Mitchell, esq., 
of St. Anne’s, Jamaica, and was married 
to Mr. Carroll in 1822. 

Aged 30, George William Fairbrother 
Drought, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. J. W. F. Drought, of Glencarrig 
House, co. Wicklow, by Anna Maria, dau. 
of the late Richard Reynell, esq., of Kil- 
lynon, co. Westmeath, and was born in 
1838 ; he was a magistrate for co. Wick- 
low, and captain King’s Co. Royal Rifles. 

Aged 61, Francis Godfray, esq., of 
Jersey, barrister-at-law, of Gray's-inn, 
Senior Advocate at the Jersey bar, and 
for upwards of thirty years an active 
member of the Legislative Assembly of 
the said island. 

At Church - Langton, Leicestershire, 
aged 82, the Rev. William Hanbury, M.A. 
He was educated at Ch. Ch, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1806, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1809 ; he was appointed 
rector of Harborough-Magna in 1809, 
rector of St. Ebbe's, Oxford, in 1816. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Hen- 
rietta Frances St.John, widow of the Rev. 
G. F. St. John, of Manston, Blandford. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Michael Walker, 
esq., late assistant hydrographer, Admi- 
ralty, Whitehall. 

At Hull, aged 66, Mr. G. J. Skelton, 
organist. The deceased was the son of the 
late Mr. George Skelton, organist at Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and was a pupil under the 
late Sir H. Bishop; he was introduced to 
Hull about the year 1830, and elected as 
leader (on the violin) of the old Choral 
Society, which was established in 1824; 
he was for some years organist of George- 
street Baptist Chapel, and after that of the 
Waltham-street Chapel. In 1838 he suc 
ceeded Mr. Lambert as organist at Holy 
Trinity Church, which office he retained 
to his death. He was one of the founders 
of the Hull Vocal Society, of which he was 
chosen conductor, and continued to retain 
that position to his last. 

Feb. 12. At Carclew, aged 83, Sir 
Charles Lemon, bart. See OniTuaRy. 

At Cambridge, suddenly, by the acci- 
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dental discharge of his gun, aged 22, the 
Hon, James Henry Gordon. He was the 
second son of George John, 5th Earl of 
Aberdeen, by Mary, second dau. of the 
late George Baillie, esq., of Jerviswood, 
N.B., and was born in 1845. The deceased, 
who was heir-presumptive to the Earldom 
of Aberdeen, was an undergraduate of 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; he was a mem- 
ber of the University rifle corps, of which 
he was a crack shot; he also rowed in the 
last match between the two Universities. 

At Clifton, aged 17, Evelyn, only dau. 
of E, G. Broderip, esq., of Cossington 
Manor, Somerset. 

In Nottingham - place, Regent's - park, 
aged 78, Lieut.-Col. Morgan Charles Chase, 
late of the 1st Madras Light Cavalry. 

At Portobello, Edinburgh, Caroline, 
wife of Lieut -Col. R. W. Fraser. 

At Stockport, aged 83, Mr. James 
Lomax, proprietor and editor of the Stock- 
port Advertiser. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 68, Cecil, 
third dau. of the late William Thomas 
St. Quintin, esq., of Scampston Hall, 
Malton, Yorkshire. 

At Stirling, Cecilia Bythesea, widow of 
the Rev. E. Weigall, M.A., incumbent of 
Buxton, Derbyshire. 

At Llangibby Rectory, aged 37, the 
Rev. Edward Addams Williams, rector of 
Llangibby, Monmouthshire. He was edu- 
cated at Jesus-Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1852; he was for some 
time curate of Llangibby, and was ap- 
pointed rector in 1862. 

Feb. 18. At Lewes, Sussex, Col. James 
B. Barnett, late of the Madras Army, 
grandson of the late Hon. S. W. Barnett, 
of the Island of Jamaica. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Admiral 
Francis Erskine. Loch. He was the 
youngest son of. the late George Loch, 
esq., of Drylaw, co. Edinburgh, by Mary, 
dau. of John. Adam, esq., of Blair, N.B., 
and was born in 1788. He entered the 
Navy in 1799, and served at the blockade 
of Genoa; he. was also present at the 
capture of Monte Video, and in the un- 
successful attack on Buenos Ayres. He 
was afterwards employed on the coast of 
Spain. In 1841 he was appointed super- 
intendent of quarantine at Standgate 
Creek, in the Medway, and he became a 
naval aide-de-camp to the Queen in 1847, 
and an admiral on the reserved half-pay 
list in 1862. He married, in 1822, Jesse, 
dau. of Major Robertson, by whom he 
has left issue several children. 

At Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, aged 67, 
Major-General Baron F. W. Pergler von 
Perglas, father of Baron W. Pergler von 
Perglas, son-in-law of the late Sir Henry 
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Dryden, Bart., of Canons Ashby, North- 
amptonshire. 

At Tenby, Letitia, widow of the Rev. 
Evan Morgan, vicar of Llantrisant, Gla- 
morganshire. 

At Ilfracombe, North Devon, aged 29, 
William Garnett Thomas, youngest son of 
Sir John Thomas, knt. 

At Bournemouth, aged 51, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. R. Payne, vicar of Downton. 

At Dane Court, Thanet, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth Anne, wife of R. 8. Tomlin, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 59, Capt. Trannack. 

Feb. 14. In Warwick-square, S.W., aged 
69, the Lady Henry Spencer Churchill, 
widow of William Whateley, esq., Q.C. 
She was the eldest dau. of the Rev. Kd- 
ward Nares, D.D., and Lady Charlotte 
Spencer, and after the death of her first 
husband, Lord Henry Spencer Churchill, 
in May, 1828, she married, in Aug., 1834, 
Mr. Whateley. 

At Preston, Hugh Henshall Broughton, 
esq., M.D., J.P. for Lancashire and the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Lamport Hall, aged 6 years, Isabel 
Vere, youngest dau. of Sir C. Isham, bart. 

In Mildmay-park, aged 38, Marianne 
Augusta King, youngest dau. of the late 
Admiral the Hon. J. W. King. 

At Clapham, aged 77, Capt. J. R. 
Woodriff, R.N. 

Feb. 15. In Upper Brook-street, aged 
60, Laura, the wife of Lord Cranworth. 
Her ladyship was the youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas William Carr, esq, of 
Frognal, Hampstead, and was married in 
1845; 

At Sydenham, aged 65, Anne Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. T. W. Barlow, 
canon of Bristol. 

At Cheltenham, suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 58, Edward Mathew 
Curre, esq., of Itton Court, Monmouth- 
shire. He was the only surviving son of 
the late Wm. Curre, esq., of Itton Court 
(who died in 1855), by Mary, dau. of John 
Bushby, esq., of Tinwald Downs, co. Dum- 
fries, and was born in 1809. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Mon- 
mouthshire, and served as High Sheriff of 
that county in 1859. He married, in 
1854, Annie, second dau. of Thomas King, 
esq., of Chepstow, by whom he has left 
issue. His eldest son and heir, William 
Edward Curre, was born in 1855. 

At Plymouth, aged 83, Parry Mitchell, 
esq., a retired major in the army. 

At Nenthorn House, Berwickshire, 
aged 67, Frederick Lewis Roy, esq., of 
Nenthorn. He was the second son of the 
late Wm. Roy, esq.,of Nenthorn (who died 
in 1825), by Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
late Hon. Frederick Lewis Maitland, and 
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was born in 1800. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University, was a magistrate 
for co. Berwick, and married his cousin, 
Margaret Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Charles Maitland Makgill, esq., of Ran- 
keilour, co. Fife. 

At Bishop Middleham, aged 83, the Rev. 
Thomas Henry Yorke, vicar. He was the 
second son of the late Thomas Yorke, 
esq., of Halton Place, Yorkshire, and was 
born in 1785. He was educated at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1807, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1810; he was appointed vicar of Bishop 
Middleham in 1813, and was rector of St. 
Cuthbert’s, York, from 1818 to 1859. 

Feb. 17. At Lee, of heart disease, aged 
42, Arthur Knox, M.A., youngest son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Knox, D.D., of 
Tunbridge. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 65, the Rev. 
Richard Skipsey, vicar. He was educated 
at Queen’s Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1828; he was appointed 
vicar of St. Thomas’, Bishopwearmouth, 
in 1844. 

Feb. 18, At Norwich, Mr. Arthur Dal- 
rymple, clerk of the peace for that city, 
and secretary of the Norwich Waterworks 
Company. 

Feb. 19. In Sussex Place, Hyde-park- 
gardens, after a few days’ illness, aged 64, 
Sir Wm. Shee, knt. one of the Justices of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The deceased 
was the eldest son of the late Joseph Shee, 
esq., of Thomastown, co. Kilkenny, by 
Teresa, dau. of John Darell, esq., of Scot- 
ney Castle, Kent. He was born in 1804, 
educated at Ushaw Roman Catholic Col- 
lege and at Edinburgh University, and 
was called to the Bar, at Lincoln’s Inn, in 
1828, and went the Home Circuit. of 
which he ultimately became the leader. 
He was created Serjeant-at-law in 1840, 
and became Queen’s Serjeant in 1845. In 
1864 he was appointed a Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on which occa- 
sion he was knighted. At the general 
election, in 1847, he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Marylebone. In 1852 he 
was returned to the House of Commons 
for Kilkenny, which he represented till 
1857, and unsuccessfully contested Kil- 
kenny at the general election that year. 
The learned Judge married, in 1837, 
Mary, dau. of the late Sir James Gordon, 
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Bart., of Gordonstown, N.B., and by her, 
who died in 1861, has left issue two sons 
and two daughters. 

Aged 71, Julia, Dowager Countess of 
Glasgow. Her ladyship was third dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 1st 
bart., of Ulbster, by his second wife, the 
Hon. Diana Macdonald, dau. of Alexander 
Lord Macdonald. She was born June 16, 
1796, and was married (as his second wife) 
to George, 4th Earl of Glasgow, in Nov., 
1824, and had issue the Hon. George F. 
Boyle, who is married to the Hon. Mon- 
tagu Abercromby, only dau. of George 
Ralph, 8rd Lord Abercromby ; and Lady 
Diana, wife of Mr. John Slaney-Pakington, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington, bart. George, 4th Earl of 
Glasgow, died in 1843, and was succeeded 
by James, his son by a previous marriage 
with Augusta, dau. of James, 13th Earl 
of Erroll. 

Lately. At Washington, Bernard Ma- 
rigny, the last representative of the once- 
famous Creole aristocracy of New Orleans, 
He was the descendant of anancient Noman 
family; and was born in New Orleans in 
1784. While Louis Philippe resided in the 
United States, he found a home with the 
family of M. Marigny, by whom he was 
entertained in a manner befitting his posi- 
tion. M. Marigny was a man of most 
extravagant habits, and succeeded in 
“running through” what was once the 
most magnificent fortune in the South- 
west. 

At Trinidad, aged 75, Thomas Anderson, 
esq., M.D. and J.P. 

In the Island of Scalpay, Harris, N.B., 
aged 103, Kenneth MacInnis, an elder in 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

In Moscow, from inflammation of the 
lungs, the Czarina of Georgia, Anna Pau- 
lowna, wife of the Czarewitch Okropir, 
daughter-in-law of the last Czar of Georgia, 
George XIII., born Countess of Koutaissof. 
The deceased was well known for her 
great erudition and benevolence. She was 
acquainted with all the remarkable per- 
sonages of the 19th century ; was a pleas- 
ing writer, and so excellent a composer 
that Meyerbeer, in speaking of her songs, 
said, “I should like to have produced 
them.” She had resided for some years 
before her death in Moscow, where she 
was much esteemed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From January 24, 1868, to February 23, 1868, inclusive. 
Shermameter. ans i Thermometer. Barom. 
5 |g wl . ; | 
Weather. 





Weather. 


! 8 o'clock 
| Morning. 








in. ts. ' 
98\\foggy, fair, rn. 2 44 fair 
50 (fair 80. 42 ido. 
. 08)ido. 3 | . 40 cloudy, rain 
29. 58; iclo., heavy rn.| 12 | 3 . 385 foggy, fair 
&8 do, do., do. | |30. 24 fair 
08! \do., fair \30. 08 ido., cloudy 
. 12) \fair . 04 \clo., rain, clo. 
. 83) do., cloudy, | 16 38 (80. 42 fair 
29. 27) rain, fair 30. 24 do. 
29. 87| fair, rain . O4 cloudy, rain 
. 03}do. ¢ . 48 rain 
30. 24/ do. | 2 : . 94 clo., fair, rain 
30. 22) do. ae rain, cloudy 
. 23! do. 3 é . 71 \do. 
29. 83, rain, fair | 2% . 19 \fair 
29. 8 do. , cloudy | 


























DAILY CLOSING PRICE OF STOCKS. 





8 per 8 per New Bank | Exch. Bills| East 
Cent. Cent. 8 per Stock £1,000 India per 
Consols. |Reduced. | Cents. P iets Stock. £1,000. | Cent. St. 





| 
| 
O25 93 § 93 | 243 #5 | 23 26 pm.| Shut. |3540pm. 112 
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25 pm. 
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38 48 pm. 
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me 112 

J. B. HEWITT, 
3, Crown Court, 
Threadneedle Street. 
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15,80W LANE, CHEAPSIDE,LONDON. : 


—-- LS cuRITY see. 


|MATGHES DO NOT EXPRESSLY TO PREVENT 
| DROP SPARKS, ; ACCIDENTAL ICNITION 








DARD VALUABLE WORKS ON GAR 


THE GENTLEMAN'S GARDEN. 
HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN, Intended as a general Guide in 


Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate (from a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in 
extent). By EDWARD KEMP. Third Edition, enlarged. Illustrated with numerous Plans, 
Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 18s, 


GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being 
an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies, 


With full directions for their Culture. By MRS. LOUDON, revised by C. EDMONDS. Eighth 
Edition. Feap. cloth. Price 7s. 


THE FERNS NATURE-PRINTED. 


THE NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. With Descriptions by 


THOMAS MOORE, F.L.8. The Figures Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. 2 vols, 
imperial 8vo, cloth. Price £3. 


DICTIONARY OF BOTANY. 
PAXTON’S BOTANICAL - DICTIONARY ; Comprising the Names, 
History, and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full Explanation of Technical 


Terms. Fy the late SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. An entirely new Edition, revised, currected, and 
largely increased. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverre Street, E.C. 





BALSAM OF ANISEED, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, 


DIFFICULTY of BREATHING, and all similar affections of the Respiratory Organs. 


Sold by-Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world. In Bottles only, price 1s. 14d., Qs. 8d., 
and lls. each. Established nearly half a century. 
SATISFACTORY LETTER. 
5, Wood Street, Milbank, Westminster, October 5th, 1867. 

_ Sin,—Some months back I had an attack of bronchitis, which left at times a tickling in the Throat, 
with other unpleasant feelings: I was advised to try the BALSAM OF ANISEED; I did so, and have 
found very great relief; it is most comforting in allaying the irritation, and giving strength to the 
voice. You are at liberty to make use of this as you think proper, and I earnestly hope that others 
may benefit by itas I have done. With many thanks from your obedient Servant, 

To Mr. Powe Lt. Samvoet Dear, Dean's Verger, Westminster Abbey. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S 


TRONMONGERY & FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 





DEANE’S Table Cutlery, celebrated for 


150 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. 

DEANE’S Electro-plated Spoons and 
Forks, best ufacture, strong- 
ly plated. 

DEANE'S Electro-plated Tea and Coffee 
sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, 
Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S Dish Covers and Hot-water 
Dishes. Tin Dish Covers, in 
sets, 188., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s, 

DEANE’S Papier Maché Tea Trays, in 
sets, from 21s.; new and ele- 
gant patterns. 

DEANE’S Bronzed Teaand Coffee Urns, 
with Loysell’s and other patent 
improvements. 

DEANE'’S Copper and Brass Goods, 

. Kettles, Stew and Preserving 
* Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S Moderator and Rock Oil 
; Lamps—a large and handsome 
assortment. 
DEANE’S Gas Chandeliers, newly de- 
igned patterns in Glass and 
Woche; 8-light glass from 63s. 


DEANE’S Domestic Baths for every 





purpose. Bath-rooms fitted 


complete, 

DEANE'S Fenders and Fire-irons, in 
all modern and approved pat- 
terns. 


DEAWNE’S Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, 
with Bedding of superior 
quality. 

DEANE’S Register Stoves ; improved 
London made~ Kitcheners, 
Ranges, &c. 


DEANE’S Cornices and Cornice-poles, 
a variety of. patterns, French 
and English. 


DEANE’S Tin and Japan Goods, ron 
Ware, Kitchen Requisites, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., 
well made, strong, and service- 
able. 

DEANE’S Horticultural Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Garden Rollers, Wire 
Work, &c. 


DEANE’S Harness, Saddles, and Horse 
Clothing manufactured on the 
premises, of the best material, 


New Llustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, Gratis 
and Post Free. 





The list is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods, and enumerates 
all the articles from the several departments of their establishment requisite in fitting up 


a family residence, 





DEANE & 0.,}xmawifinwsr,{LONDON BRIDGE. | 





BRADBURY, EVANS, AKD CO., PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 


























